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THE RECEPTION OF MEROPE : A TRAGEDY 


Dr. S. P. Szeneurra, M.A., Ph.D. (Lonp.) 


Temperamentally Arnold was a Greek born in Victorian England. 
In his 1853 Preface, in the advertisement to the Second Edition of his Poems, 
in “The Modern Element in Literature”, and in “To a Friend”, he paid 
glowing tribute to Sophocles. Greek drama was his passion. He felt 
that in England there was “a wide though an ill-informed curiosity on the 
subject of the so-called classical school”’.! Partly to satisfy that “curio- 
sity”, partly to restore design and order, partly also “to enrich with what, 
in the forms of the most perfectly-formed literature in the world, is most 
perfect, our noble English Literature.’? Arnold published Merope in 
1868. — | 
| Milton in Samson Agonistes, Shelley in Hellas and Prometheus Unbound, 
Goethe in Iphigenie in Tauris, and a few other poets had made experiments 
in classical drama. . With all their greatness, they did not strictly adhere 
to their models, Samson was Hebraic in spirit, aglow with spiritual fervour, 
wholly alien to the pagans. Shelley’s plays, ês he himself said, were “a 
series of lyric pictures’.? Goethe did not fare better. Maffei, Voltaire, 
and Alfieri were pseudo-classicists. Arnold felt the deficiency of his pre- 
decessors, and attempted to write a play, and retain “the severest and most 
definite expression,” and make an exact reproduction of a Sophoclean 
tragedy. Not a mere pseudo-classicist, but a classicist in the truest sense 
of the term, Arnold wanted to write a drama, that would be classical in 
structure, form, theme, sentiment, and style. e 

To that end he had been preparing himself. His Nofe-Books‘ show 
how strenuously he had devoted several months to the study of classical 
literature so that his contemplated work might be artistically faultless, 


`, - His aspiration was great, and no less great was his preparation. He had, of 


course, written previously “Antigone”, and “Dejaneira”. But they were 
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mere fragments. Now he was.to attempt on a larger canvas. With full 
consciousness of his “inadequate knowledge, and a talent, alas! still more 
inadequate with none of the requisite qualifications of genius or learning,’’s 
he was forging his way ahead. He was working Con amore. On the 
25th July, 1857, he wrote to Jane: | 


I am well in the middle of my Merope, and please myself pretty 
well, though between indolence and nervousness I am a bad worker. 
“What I learn in studying Sophocles for my present purpose is, or 
seems to me, wonderful; so far exceeding all that one would learn 
in years’ reading of him without such a purpose. And-what a man! 
what works! I must read Merope to you. I think and hope it will 
have what Buddha called the character of Fivity, that true sign of the 

Law.’ 

Merope “is the most complete reproduction in English of the form 
and conventions of Sophoclean tragedy”.’ The Aristotelian rules were 
scrupulously observed. In fact, the Greek spirit has been captured with 
meticulous care. The “discovery” and “reversal of fortune” have been 
handled with skill. The arrangement of “parodos”, “exodos’’, “episodion”, 
and ‘%tasimon” is absolutely flawless. Imageries and lyricism have, been 
ruthlessly subordinated to action. The choruses are remarkably Greek 
in tone and cadence. Most of the characters are drawn with bold strokes, 
and have the genuine Hellenic stamp on them. The heroine, it may be 
argued, is a little introspective, and has, therefore, a touch of modernism 
about her. Yet it must be conceded that the drama, in the main, is a 
facsimile of a Sophoclean tragedy. The Poetry of the drama is unmistak- 
able. Never attaining Miltonic grandeur or Shelleyan strains, the poetic 
element of Merope has an appeal of its own. i 

After all this is said, it is to be noted that the slavish adherence to 
rules has been the bane of Merope. At times it is distinctly mechanical.’ 
The Promethean fire of life is cohspicuous by its absence. W. P. Ker, 
perhaps, did not exaggerate when he said that Merope “falls into the cold 
empty space, where nothing lives but d the pale phantoms of 

- mere form’’.® 

Another reason why Merope could not catch the sai ear, was 

Arnold’s forgetfulness of the difference between the Athenians of the 5th 

a century B.C. and the Englishmen of his time. The Athenians had a different 
conception of ethics and religion. Tragedy to them was a ritual, a symbol 
of their worship. With Shakespeare as our idol, we can never fully appre- . 
ciate the Greek dramas. “‘If we are to understand Sophocles,” says ©. M. 
Bowra, “as he ought to be understood, we must try to see him with the 
eyes and mind of the fifth century. It is an unattainable ideal.’” 

‘Common people had, therefore, quite a number of hurdles to jump 
over before they could appreciate Merope. And Arnold, who had felt the 
public pulse all these years, was not very confident about its success. Hoe 
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did feel that to its favourable reception, “there will still be obstacles enough, 
in its unfamiliar form, and in the incapacity of its author.” 

Whatever be Arnold’s presentiment about its success, more than 
twenty periodicals noticed it, though not always with the same measure 

- of approval.. Recognition does not consist im mere eulogy. The number 
of notices and the length of the reviews are sometimes a sure test. Most 
of the important periodicals of the day had something to say about Merope. 
The recognition was there, often cold as the reviewers were. 

The Saturday Review in a three-column review congratulated Arnold 
on his having rendered a real service to contemporary English literature 
by insisting on ‘measure, order, simplicity, and objectivity amidst the pre- 
vailing chaos. Handsomely complimenting Arnold, the reviewer expressed 

his doubt about the popularity of Merope in England. As an imitation 
of a Sophoclean tragedy it was skilful. Judged as a protest against the 
extremely subjective character of modern English artistic creation it did 
abound with touches of a refined and delicate taste. Yet its appeal, the 
reviewer feared, would be only to a select few. But that is of no moment. 
For the few to whom it spoke were those who set the standard of form. 
But the common reader would not be prepared to have that laborious and 
scholarly cultivation, required for its full enjoyment." The Saturday 
Review, I think, was quite sensible in its criticism. For much as moderation 
and simplicity are necessary in art, the attempt to salvage a kind of drama 
that is wholly alien in form and spirit, is destined to_meet with failure. 

Arnold who was watching with keen interest, his growing success, 
wrote to his mother on the 3rd J anuary, 1858, that “the Saturday Review is 
not otherwise to be complained of than so far as it is deadly prosy’’.! 
From the tope of the letter, Arnold, it appears, ha sa something more 
laudatory. `. " y 

The M orning Post i in a anana but TG criticism of about 
a column, recognised its importance by noticing it earlier than other books. 
Sharing with the Saturday Review the Sentiment that its appeal would be 
confined only to the academic world, the reviewer felt certain that Merope 
would have its meed of appreciation from: all classical scholars. It was 
most successful as an imitation of the- ancient Greek tragedy. Scholars, 
therefore, the reviewer unhesitatingly asserted, would extensively read 
and appreciate Merope.: It would, however, be caviare to the general. 
The technicalities of the Greek drama could not presumably touch the e 
chords of their sentiments. Scholars, on the other hand, for whom the 
play was primarily intended, would -greatly appreciate the diction, which 
was well sustained throughout, and also- the séngs of the chorus, which 
were chosen with great happiness, and produced in English verse perhaps 
as nearly as possible the same effect on the ear and feelings as the rhythms 
of Greek choric poetry. This was, perhaps, the highest compliment’ that 
a reviewer could bestow. ‘The poke element of the drama was also highly 
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spoken of. The drama asa whole might fall flat upon the common reader. 
But there were passages in the play full of great beauty and of considerable © 
force, which would be widely read and admired.?? To beat the attic 
tragedians on their own ground was, I think, an impossible feat. And so 
the review, — not flaming, should be akan as sufficiently compli- 
mentary. - ; i : À 

The Daily News in a two-column review made a strong case for Merope. 
Like most periodicals, the Daily News had also -grave doubts! about’ the 
success of the play. For it was a work of art, constructed upon the highest 
principles, and required scholarship which the common reader did. not 
possess. . Popularity with: the masses is not always the test of success. 
Merope was sure to. delight scholars.` It would also ‘elevate the standard. 
of the readers. Characterising the work as profoundly interesting, the 
reviewer unhesitatingly declared it to be a complete reproduction of. tlie 
Greek model. The choruses were specially noted for their poetical feeling. — 
Complete as.a work of Art, Merope, in spite of its severity of form, had its - 
grip upon the reader’s mind. Anybody’ enjoying Sophocles would. also 
enjoy Merope. The compliment’ sounds double-edged. . For it ‘points out 
Arnold’s close adherence’ to Sophoclean tragedies. In conclusion, ` the re- 
viewer said that eyen if Arnold had failed to recapture the genuine Greek 
spirit, though the formal ‘conditions’ were reproduced beyond doubt, his 
attempt would be of infinite -s service to > those who could come within | i 
influence.” + < ga 

The Guar dian in a Geeta review was no ‘ss, laudatory than 
the Daily News. The reviewer complimented Arnold on the very faithful . 
reproduction of the classical form and ‘spirit. Simplicity and moderation, 
the reviewer agreed, were the virtues of the play. As an imitation, M erope 


deserves high praise, but in the treatment of thé play, Arnold could claim .. 


no originality. In. fact, Arnold’s strict adherence to the classical models 
made Merope a little austere. . The very purity of form of the drama ‘on 
which Arnold was priding himself, came in for criticism, however mild. 
Poetry should well out of the heart. The reviewer felt that in a work like 
M erope, Arnold’s poetic faculty could not be thrown into full play,  Amold’s 
- passion for the classical model had dried the springs of poetical, thought. x? 
The Guardian, I think, was quite fair in its criticism. -It did recognise | 
Arnold’s poetic faculty. But it rightly pointed out the insuperable diffi- 
e culty- one had to face while’ conforming to certain hide-bound rules. . True 
poetry is always the spontaneous overflow of feelings. It emanates from 
the impulse of an artist, and.not that of a scholar. 7 
The Non-Conformist in a two-page review gave a greater importance 
to Arnold by noticing Merope earlier than other books. The reviewer praised 
the play not so much as a great work of art as a corrective to the chaotic 
aggregations. of images, which the works of contemporary writers mainly 
consisted in. Arnold, in effect, was praised not as an artist but as a teacher, 
Ds y 
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A true Wordsworthian that Arnold was, I think, this praise must have | 
pleased him. Merope as an imitation, the reviewer conceded, was emi- 
nently successful. But he felt with justice that an imitation of a Greek 
tragedy, however faithful, would leave us cold. The outlook and the 
spiritual pattern of the modern man are different from those of the 
ancient.7° 
Throughout January Arnold had been watching the reviews of Merope 
with all the fondness and anxiety of a doting mother. His interest in the 
review in the Leader was particularly great. “I am very anxious”, he wrote to 
his mother on the 3rd January, 1858, “to see what Lewes says about Merope, 
as I have a very high opinion of his literary judgment, but the Leader is 
silent this week”. !” One can very well appreciate the anxiety of a young 
author, desperately trying to be widely known and correctly evaluated. 
- The Leader published a three-column review three weeks after Lewes**® 
complimented Arnold as the pioneer in his sphere. Absolutely without 
any modification or compromise, Arnold had tried to reproduce the Greek 
‘form in all its niceties and characteristics. As a close reproduction of the 
Greek form, Merope was irreproachable. Minutely antique in form, Merope 
was nevertheless characterised as much by the simplicity of str ructure ag 
the simplicity of diction. To read it was to have an acquaintance with a 
Greek play. Arnold, Lewes said, was capable of this impossible feat. The 
play, he continued, displayed a fine dramatic instinct and a thoughtful 
and accomplished. mind, The characters were not wooden, as many adverse 
critics had suggested. They were aglow with human passion: The lan- | 
guage had all the pregnant simplicity of the ancients. To illustrate the 
beauty and simplicity of the language, Lewes quoted extensively from the 
play,- and»concluded with almost fulsome adoration. He strongly recom- 
mended the play “to the reader’s careful perusal and reperusal’’. 1° Tt is 
refreshing to note that Lewes no longer carped at Arnold’s classicism. I 
consider it a major victory for Arnold. The eulogy must have given strength 
to Arnold’s pinions for a loftier flight i in the realms of gold. “The Leader”, 
Arnold wrote to Miss Arnold with satisfaction on the 3rd February, 1858, 
“was very gratifying. asa 
Roscoe?! in a twenty-page-long review in the National Review,” 
which was a curious composite of panegyric and disparagement, attempted 
to. make a correct appraisal of the play.” Neither weeping hysterical tears 
nor foaming at the mouth, Roscoe said that there was a pleasure in reading 
Matthew Arnold’s poems which could be derived from few other poets of the 
day. Roscoe who while reviewing the 1853 volume, amidst the deafening 
rhapsody over Alexander Smith, had assigned fhe palm to Arnold, dallied on 
through pages on Arnold’s nice sense of the beauty of form, and finish of 
execution and harmony of proportion, 
Giving Arnold full credit for his love of finish and propor tion, Roscoe 
felt at the same time that he was- “deficient in the higher power of concep- 
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tion’. It is the synthesis of conception and execution which accounts for 
great poetry. “Pure in language and clear in verse,” Merope tended to 
be a melodrama. For it had not the unity of action and interest. 22 After 
developing the crisis with great dramatic skill, Arnold climbed down and 
dealt with the fate of Polyphontes, with the inevitable result that the interest 
of the audience must flag. Roscoe also felt that the subject of thei play did 
not afford “scope for the highest kind of dramatic art. In this respect, 
Electra, Arnold’s model, was far better. Roscoe also did not ' find the 
character of Polyphontes sufficiently convincing. i 

The review, sympathetic but discriminating, dwelt at length on 
Amold’s “exquisite taste”, “nice sense of fitness and proportion, and, in all 
that goes to furnish beauty and finish of execution”. : In these respects, | 
Roscoe felt confident, Arnold was ‘unrivalled. His treatment of the choruses 
received its meed of appreciation. Unlike most reviewers, Roscoë did not 
believe that Merope could be enjóyed only by scholars. “Rich in poètic 
instincts”, Arnold had catered for the common reader who would 'read the 
. play “with a high degree of pleasure’’.?* In spite of certain minor diss 
agreements with Arnold, Roscoe, it can be safely asserted, mly récognised 
Arnold’s greatness as a poet. 

Thé National Magazine in a one-page review under the heading “ “Poetic 
NGISING , expressed its “respect for the author both as a scholar and a 
poet”. The reviewer fully appreciated the manifold beauty of; M erope. 
The eee of Polyphontes was delineated “in a masterly way”. The 
characterisation “thoroughly Grecian in spirit”, indicated ‘‘a range of mental 
power in the author far above the ‘average’. Not a mere versifier or 


playwright, Arnold, the reviewer observed, was “a profound and earnest ` 


thinker” and also a true artist. Arnold, though highly praised for his poetical 
element, plot, and characterisation, was criticised for the lack of anity of tone 
in the drama.** The criticism on the ground of the duality of ' interest 
is well deserved. 

The New Quarterly Review in a thirteen- „page article “The anti-spas- 
modic school of poetry”, reviewed Meropė along with J. W. Parker's Oulita 
the Serf and Kingsley’s Andromeda. Out of thirteen, more than seven pages 
- were devoted to the discussion of Merope. . In the opinion of the reviewer, 


“Mr. Arnold is now in a position in which both his precept and his |practice ` 


may have a decided effect on the wiews and productions of a younger gene- 
ration”. Recognising Arnold’s growing importance and prestige, the re- 
viewer complimented Arnold on ‘his catering a healthier species of food 
in his poems. He, however, deplored Arnold’s choice of antique subject 
and form. Though the revieWer had little sympathy with any attempt to 
revive Greek drama, he found “so much to admire in Mr. Arnold’s tragedy”. 
The substance and design of the play were commendable; but greater 
success, the reviewer thought, would have been assured had Arnold es- 
chewed the Greek form. For a classical dramatist had a narrower scope 
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and “intractable materials”. It must, however, go to Arnold’s credit that 
in spite of these various disabilities, he had shown the real value of cultivated 
taste and conscientious labour. Whether a critic dislikes Greek form or 
not is of little importance. What we are concerned with is whether he has 
recognised the author and commended his performance for what it is worth. 
And Arnold’s performance had won its way to the reveiwer’s favour. 
The characters of the play, instinct with individuality, were applauded. 
Apart from characterisation, Arnold had a real sense of some of the chief 
requirements of the dramatic art. The forcible and clear style was 
unmistakably Greek. In many of the lines, “admirable tetseness’ was in 
evidence. Throughout the play there were abundant proofs of Arnold’s 
* oreat power, great cultivation, and great industry”. For Arnold had a 
“true conception of art”, for which the public should feel grateful to the 
author.” ; 

Conventry Patmore?! in a twenty-four-page anonymous article 
“Modern British Drama”, reviewed Merope along with the works of seven 
other authors, in the North British Review, though he was niggardly enough 
not to give more than a page to Arnold. Hardly sympathetic to any attempt 
to revive Greek drama, Patmore was extremely pleased with Arn®ld’s per- 
formance. He unhesitatingly declared that “with the exception of ‘Sampson 
(Sic) Agonistes’ ,*it (Merope) is by far the most faithful, poetical, and learned 
revival of the Greek drama of which the English language can boast”. He, 
however, felt that Merope was an anachronism in the nineteenth century, 
and, therefore, it would have no popular appeal.?” The review short as it 
was, paid effusive tribute to Arnold as a poet and scholar. That is un- 
doubtedly a great recognition. 

The Dublin Review in a restrained but sympathetic review of two 
pages, characterised Merope as “a noble poem”. Thought, scholarship, 
and enthusiasm, the reviewer agreed, were evident throughout the play. 
Nor did he doubt that Arnold “has thfown his soul into the working it up”. 
Even then he did not find it wholly satisfying. He disliked the super- 
abundance of the intellectual element and “regretted the absence of the 
passionate strain of feeling.?® The reviewer, I fear, looked for a thing, - 
the presence of which woald be a blot upon the play. The sentiment of 
repose which is the primary objective of a,Greek drama, cannot be attained 
if there is too much of passion or emotion. Many contemporary dramas, 
professedly on Attic models, appealed to “readers for theit passionate in- 
tensity. Successful as they were in catching the public ear, they were 
certainly not successful as works of art. e 

Swinburne in a signed article, “Mr. Arnold’s New Poems” in the 
Fortnightly Review, made a short but laudatory reference to Merope. The 
chorus that tells of Arcas and callisto was characterised as a “model ‘of noble 
form and colour’. While speaking of the difficulty of reproducing true 
musical force of classical metres, Swinburne paid Arnold the highest com. . 
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pliment that if © ever man was qualified for the work it is Arnold only, which 
even -Milton could not.2? 


` Appleton’s Journal, an American periodical, in an extremely laudatory 
article of five columns on Arnold, referred to Merope. Sincerely regretting 
the inability of the play to capture popular imagination, the critic contrasted _ 
it with Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon. Paradoxical as it might sound, 
the popularity of Atalanta was attributed to the violations of the funda- 
mental laws of tragedy. For in the opinion of the critic, Merope was a 
true specimen of Greek art, while Atalanta was purely Gothic.*° ? 


All these favourable notices in the important periodicals cannot be 
dismissed as indications of the ‘failure of the play. The only complainte 
or rather a statement of fact was that Merope would not be a popular drama. 
A closet-drama, for Merope was never staged, does not have the popular 
‘fibre. The reviewers had unstinted appreciation for the poetic element of l 


Merope. 


A few periodicals, of course, were not as favourable as those already 
noticed. The Spectator, sufficiently antagonised, missed no opportunity to _ 
make mincemeat of Merope in a review of two columns. The play was sub- 
jected to a critical analysis, and the verdict was pronounced against it. 
The reviewer felt that the play was antique in garb, moderh in spirit. The 
characters of both Merope and Polyphontes were unreal and unconvincing. 
Merope, the reviewer complained, had a Christian outlook in an age of 
paganism. The technical rules, slavishly followed, could hardly vitalise 
the play. The last but the most crushing blow came when the reviewer 
found Merope, “more deficient in what is popularly thought poetry, than 
even his previous attempts on classical subjects”. The reviewer, however, 
accounted for this deficiency.. Arnold -could not do full justice to tragic 
drama, and his attempt to attain antique simplicity resulted in severity 
bordering almost on prosaic baldnes’.*! The reviewer, I think, could not 
retain the objectivity and dispassionateness required of a critic: It may 
not be wide of the mark if one is to think that this attack is a sequel to the 
“ battle, started in 1853. 


. It is interesting to note that Arnold, hypersensitive as he was, to 
adverse criticism, felt convinced of the methodical reasoning of the Spectator. 
In a letter to his mother he expressed his feeling that the aceon review 
was a “choice specimen of argumentation’’.*? 


From the Athenaeum Arnold was demonstrably gaining recognition. 
Except for the 1853-volume, the other works were very scantily noticed. 
More than two columns, however, were devoted to Merope. But conser- 
vative in taste and outlook, the ‘Athenaeum could not greet Arnold’s i in- 
novation of a drama on the Attia models. In almost a facetious tone, the | 


r eviewer said : 
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Classically speaking, the drama is studied from accurate models 
—the language is calm, the rate of interest equable—there is nothing 
vehement or over-modern. l l | 4 
That these are not words of praise though they are seemingly so, 
_ will be evident from the rest of the review. Arnold claimed the superiority 
of the lyrical element of the choruses to the “buffoonery” of Shakespeare. 
Resenting this piece of iconoclasm, the reviewer characterised Arnold’s 
choruses as “pages of interjections, or strophes of prosaic and most moral 
grief”. Blaming Arnold for his imitation of the Greek model, the reviewer 
traced in Merope, distinct echoes of the Greek predecessors. For Arnold’s 
avowed objective was to be as Sophoclean as possible. The reviewer conti- 
ntied to carp at the slow movement of the drama, the tediousness of the 
choruses, the recurrence of antique ejaculations like ‘Ah!’ or ‘Ah me!’ 
and thé frequent use of unnecessary expletives. He criticised as much 
Arnold’s attempt to revive classical drama as his actual performance.** 
Arnold in a letter to his mother, characterised the review, ironically 
perhaps, as a “choice specimen of style”’.** 

The Dublin University Magazine in an article of thirteen pages, entitled 
“Postry—Matthew Arnold and MacCarthy”, reviewed Arnold’s two volumes 
of verse and Merope along with MacCarthy’s two volumes. While agreeing 
that Arnold’s works belonged to “a higher class of poetry” than those of 
MacCarthy, the reviewer deplored Arnold’s attempt to revive Greek drama 
in England, where it could not strike root for a variety of reasons. Much 
as the reviewer regretted Amnold’s dislike of subjectivity of poetry, he 
characterised the description of the hunt by Aepytus as a grand and stirring 
piece of writing almost reminiscent of Homer. But the age clamoured 
‘for lyricism.* Consistent with the Spirit of the age, the reviewer wanted 
more of the lyric burst of nightingales in the play.?? But I think that hdd 
Arnold acceded to this wish, the play would have been eminently readable, 


but hardly a drama on the Greek model. 
The Westminster Review in a review of two pages, agreed that there 


were fine passages of poetry throughout the play, but the characters were 
unreal and unconyincing. Not pulsating with life, they flitted about like 
lifeless ghosts. Arnold, the reveiwer conceded, tried his best to save the 
situation with rhetoric and a profusion of words. But his attempt was a 
failure. One, however, feels that the rewiewer’s complaint of rhetoric 
and profusion of words was baseless. Arnold had never recourse to rheto-« 
rical devices. In fact, his Merope was a vehément protest against it. John 
Nichol in an article of thirteen pages in Undergraduate Papers, directed 
all his asperity against Merope. In criticism, an undergraduate, Frank 
Swinnerton complained, “proceeds to be anfair’.S’? But Nichol, though 
severe,, was not unfair. Much of the review was about the Preface, in 
which Nichol while disagreeing to many of the strictures, spoke favourably 
about Arnold as a critic. The play, however, did not elicit the same measure 
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of appreciation. Orderly correct, and regular,. as the play was, it had 
not enough poetry. Aristotle’s rules were strictly adhered to. But the 
animating spirit that should inform the whole, the passion: that-is the soul 
of genius, the promethean spark, was wanting. Nichol, in conclusion,. 
appealed. to- Arnold to eschew any attempt - -to` revive Greek drama, and - 


devote his genius and nergy, ‘which undoubtedly he had, -to create some- 
thing: original. a eS te Pee Ten aoe “a 


pad 


‘The Eclectic Race, pathapa’ inspired. by the one that. he. who 
loves well chastises well, regretted in. a review of two pages,. the. publication 
of M. erope in a tone of friendly sympathy. - The reviewer placed on. record 
his. appreciation of Arnold’s power, chasteness, and a scholarly knowledge 
of the requirements -of a. bard.. He also conceded that Arnold had puneti- 
liously observed all the rules -of Greek drama. But the whole thing was 
foreign to the genius of England, and as such, it would leave the common 
reader cold. It was a sad illustration of love’s labour lost. qo 


Frasers Magazine, which had been consistently giving importance 
to Arnold’s works right from the beginning, reviewed: Merope in’a ten-page 
article. The reviewer signing himself ‘J. C.’; did full justice.to the preface 
and the play. Characterising the play as “remarkable”, the reviewer re- 
fused to ‘regard it as anything beyond an experiment in art. “No student 
of Greek tragedy,” the reviewer conceded, “will deny that Mr. Arnold bas 
succeeded in producing: an: imitation sucfiiiently like (Sic) to satisfy the curios 
sity of an English reader:” But he felt at the same time-that Arnold would _ 
have done far better had he not followed Sophocles so closely. | The charac- 
ters of Merope and Polyphontes also did not convince the reviewer. This 
is the debit side of the balance sheet. On the credit side, the chorus “is 
managed with considerable judgement”. The language of the play was 
almost perfect. In fact there could be no better language under the cir- 
cumstances. In conclusion, the reviewer recommended the play to the 
notice of readers, irrespective of their intellectual affiliations. Lovers of 
Greek plays particularly were sure to enjoy Merope, and they would he 
amply repaid. Those who had ‘no particular predilection for Greek plays 
would’ also find much to admire in several placés.*° Frasers review . 
has been included in the group of adverse reviews only because it has not 
been sustainedly eulogistic. But the tone has been so very friendly, and 

eit has praised the play on so many counts that it could well be included 
among the friendly reviews. “John Skelton, si gning himself “Shirley”, in 
an article of fourteen pages, entitled “William Morris and Matthew Arnold”, 
raked up Merope to dissett it in the columns of Fraser’s M agaziné. As 
writers on Greek themes, the palm was assigned.to Morris, who though 
“careless of the Greek form”, could reproduce the Greek sentiment much 
better than Arnold. Arnold’s failure in M erope was attributed to his? : borid- 
age to a rigid model,” The Light Blue, a Cambridge University Magazine, - 
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regretted that Merope with all the scholarship displayed in it, was a form 
without spirit.*? 


W. Alexander, Bishop of Derry in The Afternoon Lectures on Literature 
and Art, had occasion to refer to Merope. A warm admirer of Arnold’s poetry 
as he was, he did not like his predilection for Greek tragedy. To him, an 
attempt to revive Greek drama was simply a wild goose chase. Without 
making any comments on Merope, he suggested that Arnold should better 
reconsider the question of translation or-paraphrase.*? 


The Christian Remembrance in a twenty-two page article “The Neo- 
classical Drama”, reviewed the dramas on Attic models by Arnold, Swinburne, 
Bennett, W. Lancaster, Thomas’ Ashe, and Simcox. The reviewer devoted 
more pages to Arnold and Swinburne than the rest of the group, who were 
relatively obscure then, as they are now. The adverse reviewers of Merope 
had words of appreciation for the play, however, lukewarm, much as they 
regretted his attempt to revive Greek drama. The reviewer in The Christian 
Remembrancer, on the other hand, found not so much fault with the Greek 
form as with the artist. As a result of slavish imitation, the play, the re- 
viewer said, was a school exercise, a copy made to order. “The characters 
were so many puppets, wire-pulled by the author. A failure Merope de- 
finitely was; but its “language and poetry...... are sustained and goble”. 
The Plank verse had a rhythm of its own which was, indeed, an achievement. 
But the poetry could not save the play from being a bloodless shadow. 
Compared with Merope, Atalanta was all flesh and blood.“ The play 
was certainly run down, but the appreciation of Arnold’s poetry was un- 
deniable. 


The favourable reviewers as well as the rohi ones had, in 
the main, agreed that Arnold was a poet. Arnold, perhaps, exaggerated when 
he wrote to his mone on the 3rd January, 1858, that “they have lost no 
time in opening cry”. The reviews in the Spectator and the Athenaeum 
were, no doubt, adverse, and those were, perhaps, the only adverse reviews 
which appeared on the 2nd January.~ But in the following weeks and months 
the favourable notices far outnumbered the adverse ones. The dispute 
between-classicism and romanticism that Arnold complained of in the same 
letter, was also not so very bitter as it was in 1853. On the 18th January 
he sent to his mother “two or three newspapers, none of them exactly 
favourable”. The Morning Post, the Daily,News, and the Guardian, were 
perhaps, the “two or three newspapers’. But by no stretch of imagination 
can they be called unfavotrable.. Mentally “also he had considerably re- 
gained his composure. For he expressed his conviction that “in spite of 
the aversion of people to the unfamiliar stranger introduced to them, her 
appearance evidently makes them think and turn themselves about it; 
and this will do them good, while their disinclination will do me no NAH, 
BS. teje, curiosity will make them buy M anpe 46 
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On the 3rd February, 1858, he wrote to his sister, Miss Arnold, that “it 
rather goes against the grain with me to send you newspapers, I am so dead 
sick of criticism”. But one feels tempted to ask if the criticism was 
so very sickening. True “it was not going to take” as he wished. ‘But 
“a multitude of letters” about Merope cannot be ignored. Arnold, it. is 
presumed, was more ambitious. Some of the adverse reviews soured his 
spirit, so much so, that he complained in the same letter : 

Instead of reading it for what it is worth, everybody ee 
to consider whether it does not betray a design to substitute tragedy, 

a la Grecque for every other kind of poetical composition in England 

and falls into an attitude of violent resistance to such an imaginary - 

design. What I meant them was to see in it a specimen of the world 
created by the Greek imagination. This imagination was different 
from our own, and it is hard for us to appreciate, even to understand 
it; but it had a peculiar power, grandeur, and dignity, and these are 
worth trying to get an apprehension of. But the British public 
prefer, like all obstinate multitudes, to ‘die in their sins’, and I have 
no intention to keep preaching in the wilderness.** | i ; 
No one will, perhaps, disagree with the views stated ete But one 


has tg think twice if “everybody” actually showed an “attitude of violent 


resistance” to it. This, I feel, is a gross exaggeration, and Arnold indulgéd 


in it unconsciously. About a week after this letter, he wrote to Madame 


du Quaire almost resignedly : l 
She (Merope) is calculated rather to inaug urate my Professorship with 
dignity than to move deeply the present race of humans (sic). 
The play certainly did not move “more deeply” the people of England. 
But I do not feel that the reception of the play was very disappointing. 


For Arnold himself conveyed to Madame du Quaire, the news that Merope 


was “a ‘great deal reviewed here, very civilly, but very expostulatingly’’. 2 
By shifting the emphasis on the words “‘a great deal”, it can be stated with- 
out the fear of any contradiction, that Merope had her recognition. 

For apart from the reviews, numbering nearly twenty-five, ‘there 


_ were periodicals which referred to Merope in different contexts. The Morning 


_ Chronicle in a review of the Dublin University Magazine referred appre- 


ciatingly to the Dublin article on Merope." The Weekly . Dispatch in a 
review of the article on Merope in the N ational Review, characterised the 
play as “perfect in its elabofation after the antique type”.?! The Critic 
in a review of The Threshold of Atrides by George F. Preston, was of the 
opinion that the play was “inspired by Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘Merope’ ; 
to which, however, we decidedly prefer it’’.®? 

In most of the reviews of the dramas on Attic lines, Merope was te- 
ferred to, though not always to its advantage. But the very reference, 
whatever be the tone, was a clear indication of its wonderful vitality. 
Hutton, in an anonymous review of Atalanta in Oalydon inthe Spectator, 
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said that it was much more astir with life than the pallid classicism “of 


Merope. But the reviewer pointed out at the same time that Swinburne 
could not imitate his models as closely as Arnold.” That amounts to 


saying that Merope was more Greek. 


The Times in a review of Atalanta, praised a not so much 
for his dramatic sense or poetry as his superiority of the musical rhyming 
metre to “the somewhat rugged blank verse, with metres equally foreign 
to Greek and to English, which Mr. Matthew Arnold employed in his 


tragedy of Merope....... As a dramatist he (Swinburne) has comparatively 
failed” in the same measure as Arnold had succeeded. Swinburne as a 


dramatist “has hardly attained such success as that gifted writer, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold (whose poems merit to be more widely DWA); reached in his 
Merope, T : 


` In an unfavourable review of ‘Atalanta in Oalydon and Chastelard, the 
North American Review characterised Merope as “the far better work of a 
far abler man” than “Caractacus” and “Elfrida”. It, however, regretted 
that Merope had “gone back, a shadow, to join her shadowy Italian and 
French namesakes in that limbo,” in spite of “his poetic gift”.55 


. While reviewing E. H. ‘Plumtre’s translation of Sophocles, the London 


_ Review credited Arnold with singular perfection of his ear. But {even 


Arnold failed to inspire the choruses with melody, and since he failed, Plumtre 
could not be .expected to achieve this impossible feat”? Negative in 


tone, it was highly complimentary to Arnold. The Contemporary Review 


in a review of M.A.’s W. P. Lancasters Philoctetes, placed the play as 
high ; as “Mr. Arnold’s ‘Merope’’, or Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Atalanta in Calydon’.** 
Merope was thus used as a touchstone. Hutton, while revelwing Philoctetes 
in the Spectator compared it with Merope. “It might”, the reviewer said, 
“have been taken for Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, but for a less supremely intel: 
lectual, a profounder ethical and moral essence than it usually pleases him 
to embody.”*?7 The Contemporary Renew ‘again in a review of Orestes, 
assigned to “‘Philoctetes as high a rank as Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon 
aes a high rank, if we may dare say so, than Matthew Arnold’s 
Merope”.5* It is regrettable that the Contemporary Review should revise 
its opinion about Merope so quickly. Reviewing Prometheus Unbound by 
Simcoz, the London Review spoke of two types of antique drama, viz., the 
“gold, clear, classical drama” like Merope, and Atalania in Cal a. full 
of “many musical rhymes of choric song.”7? 


The references, I agree, are not akways laudatory. But the impor- 
tance of Arnold, as a sort of pioneer has been fully recognised. Arnold’s 
work is like a gigantic torso. It is a failure, but none the less a glorious 
failure. Arnold could not appeal to the popular imagination, not because 
he attempted to write a drama on Attic models, but because he did not 
incorporate in his play all that have a popular fibre. Merope was like a 
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plastic cast without the spark of life; it had not the haunting melody, 
the lush music, and the abundance of passion. 

A short comparison of the recéption of Merope with that of Atalanta 
in Calydon will bear it out that the Greek form was not a bugbear of the 
nineteenth century. The Queen Mother and Rosamund, the first work of 
Swinburne, was rewarded with two short and predominantly hostile notices. 


Atalanta in spite of its Greek form, was not only largely but also cordially - 


reviewed. The age welcomed it and greeted it with lusty cheers. The 
Athenaeum compared Swinburne with Keats. The Spectator called it ex- 
_ ceedingly fine. According to the Saturday Review, the “images, metaphors, 
and allusions (in the play) are heaped upon one another in a prodigal way.” 
' In the opinion of Fraser’s Magazine, Swinburne “does not lose his plastic 
individuality....(and) is undoubtedly possessed of the faculty which 


throws icant passion into dramatic shape.” The London Review, the j 


Fortnightly Review, the Reader, the Examiner, the. Times, the Quarterly 
Review, and a few other periodicals that I had the opportunity to go through, 


all rhapsodized over Atalanta. Merope, on the other hand, had a mixed ' 


= reception. The reason is not far to seek, Merope was Greek in its truest 
and strictest sense. Atalanta was Greek in structure with all the modern 
paraphernalia. The language, lyricism, music, melody, and passion were, 


in fact, the chief attractions of Atalanta. To any student of the Classics, 


these qualities will appear to be the bane of a Classical tragedy. “Arnold 
who aimed at objectivity and simplicity, avoided the Swinburnian qualities 
as anathema. He presumably read some of the laudatory review of Atalanta. 


~ 


With the dispassionateness of a critic, and without the least jealousy, he — 


summed up the popular eae in a letter to J oan ongun on the 
l7th May, 1865 : 
Swinburne’s poem is as you say : the moderns will, ait have 
the antique on the condition of making it more beautiful (according 
to their own notions of beauty) than the antique :` 2.e,, a 
wholly different.°° 
Merope was not popular in the sense Atalanta was popular. But 
M erope did have her friends and admirers particularly among the cultivated, 
_ This limited reception, however, did not please Arnold, who aspired after 
- a wider recognition. In many of his letters he complained that he did 
not have appreciation according to his deserts. In a letter to W. E. Forster 
on the 11th January, 1858, he quated from a letter of Miss Muller that “John 
-Bull would admire Merope if he dared—but he is a shy fellow afraid of 
making false quantities and of &xposing himself—and so he looks askance 
at it.’ In the same letter, he like an apologist, wrote that Merope was a 


faithful reprodaction of Gredk life, and that "Morons does excite—as does ` 


tne, 


Greek tragedy in general.’ -- 
In a letter to Jane, he again pleaded on behalf of Merope.. He wrote 
that “ the poem is a tragedy, according to the celebrated definition (of 


~™ 
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Aristotle)... The more you look at that famous definition... the 
better you will like it.”*? Arnold possibly forgot that the rules of Aristotle 
were not enough for a work of art. 

The reception of Merope by Arnold’s friends and acquaintances was 
wide. Froma letter to Miss Arnold on the 3rd February, 1858, we learn that 
Arnold had received “a great many letters” about the play. The “multitude 
of letters”? was obviously a mixture of praias and blame. But Arnold 
did not state it categorically. - 

‘ Independent of his pleadings, Forster and Jane admired M erope. 
“T am truly rejoiced,” he wrote to Jane, “that you and William like” the 
play.“ His mother “wished to see everything about Merope.”* Temple 
‘wrote to say that “he has read it with astonishment at its goodness.’ 
“Good”, however, is an epithet of dubious character. Arnold wrote to 
Madame du Quaire on the 9th February, 1858, requesting her to “make 
Browning look at it.” Browning was a warm admirer of “Empedocles on 
Etna” and several other poems. Arnold was seeking Browning’s blessings for 
Merope also. Browning’s impression, however, is not on record. In the same 
letter Arnold expressed his presentiment that Madame du Quaire would 
not find in Merope what she had expected.” The correspondente let us 
hop’, did not find the play so very disappointing after all. 

His letter to Jane on the 6th September, 1858, tells us that Kingsley’s 
“remarks were very handsome, especially coming from a brother in the craft.” 
Froude begged him “to discontinue the Merope line, but entered into very 
interesting developments, as the French say, in doing so.” There is a broad 
hint in the letter that “the leading literary men” did recognize Merope, 
though “the opinion of the general public” was not very gratifying. But he 
felt like most writers, the supreme need of public recognition, which to 
him was the ‘stimulus necessary to enable me to produce my best.” He 
complained of his daily drudgery, and hoped that if he could devote his 
whole life to poetry as Wordsworth, «Byron, Shelley and Tennyson did, 
. he could produce his best. All these words are so pathetic, yet so true. 

Arnold himself was at times the best commentator on the opinions 
of his friends. But besides friends there were others who recorded their 
impressions on the play. Clough who was well-known to the literary coterie 
across the Atlantic, tried in his own way to introduce Merope to C. E. Norton, 
J. R. Lowéll, and F. J. Child. Himself not very enthusiastic, he could not 
sufficiently enthuse them. He owned in hig letter to Child on the 16th 
April, 1858, that he did not receive much natural pleasure from it, as it was 
defective, from the want of unity of interest.’°8 The reactions of Child 
and Norton are not on record. To Lowell, Clough wrote : 

So far as the contrast between Merope and Polyphantes (Sic) 
goes, ‘I think it is skilfully executed, The choruses seem to’ me 
indiscreetly long, and tedious even to the classical amateur.?° 


The tone of the letter, demonstrably unfavourable; ‘left the correspondent 
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éold, who in his turn expressed his doubt even before reading, that he would 
“not like it.” He however assured Clough that he would “do my best” 
by writing a notice.of the play.” The assurance, I fear, did not materialise. 

John Nichol adversely reviewed Merope in Undergraduate Papers. 
In his Memoir also he retrained the same view. He called Arnold an “er- 
quisite imitator,’’’? a compliment which is undoubtedly double-edged. 

The views expressed in a periodical article and those in a private 
letter may not be always identical. Swinburne who simply waxed eloquent 
about Merope in the Fortnightly Review, was very much sober in his letter to 
Trevelyan. On the 15th March, 1865, he wrote, forestalling his own success, 
“As for Professor Arnold’s Merope, the clothes are well enough but where 
has the body gone?’’* Swinburne would have been nearer the truths 
had he said that the body was all right, but where was the life gone? For 
so far as structure is concerned, Arnold’s work was immaculately correct. 

As if to counterbalance these unfavourable opinions, J. H. Shorthouse 
wrote eloquently about M erope, in an essay haa Successor of 
Monsieur Le Sage” ;7 


The feeling of repose and rest which comes over the mind after , 


reatling Arnold’s Merope (modelled to the life after these works) is 

delicious. The freshness and simplicity of the allusions and ees- 

criptions, the fewness of the incidents and the intensity of feeling 

produced by the few strongly defined passions on which the drama 

depends, all lead to an admirably calm and quiet frame of mind.7* 
Nowhere did Shorthouse say that the play had the haunting melody and 
ravishing beauty which attract the common man. He praised the play 
for the sentimental repose which all Greek tragedies aimed at. Fraser’s 
Magazine quoted the opinion of Lightfoot, an eminent classical scholar of 
Cambridge, who in the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philosophy, “‘illus- 
trates an interpretation of a passage in one of the choruses in the Helen of 
Euripides” by.quoting extensivelyefrom Merope.” 

From Arnold’s letters to John Conington on the 17th May, 1865, we 
gather how the latter was “always good” to the play.” Conington, a 
Professor of Classical languages, and an excellent Connoisseur of the 
literature of the antique world, was, no doubt, a competent judge of Merope. 


The periodical press was djvided in its opinion. The educated section ` 


ewas mostly favourable. The common reader was left cold. ` Still with 
“the fondness of a mother for a subnormal child,’?* as Donglas Bush 
aptly says, Arnold wanted to boost the play and‘win for it the golden 
opinion from all. His desise to have the play staged was actuated by this 
consideration. Completely oblivious of the fact that a drama enjoyed in 
the closet might be a flop on the stage, more so when the audience was mostly 
composed of the common people, Arnold wrote to Helena Faucit, the leading 
tragedienne of the stage, whom he thought to be the only artist “in -the 
present state of the English stage”, capable of rendering an excellent account. 
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Miss Faucit pointed out the difficulties in the way of its success on the stage. 
For in her opinion, it would not be advisable to put his drama to the more 
than doubtful tèst of a public representation.” Miss Faucit with her 
unerring judgment about the stage and the audience did the right thing 
by dissuading Arnold. Failure on the stage would have been a bitterer 
disappointment for him. 

Not as successful as the 1853 volume, not t quite so unsuccessful as 
the Hmpedodes volume, Merope did not bring fresh laurels for the poet. 
“The book sells well,” he wrote on the 3rd February, 1858. But he wrote 
at the same time that “a good many people read it from curiosity.”*° The 
letter from France on the 21st August, 1859, informed his wife that “villemain 
brought out Merope, which he likes, naturally, more than the English do.” 
He perhaps, got consolation that a poet likeea prophet was not honoured 
in his own country. 

Arnold at times a severe critic of his own works, was mysteriously 
blind to the limitations of Merope. Seven years after the appearance of 
the play, when he should have had a more dispassionate and unbiased 
approach, he persisted in finding “a certain solidity in her composition, 
which makes her look as well now as five years ago—a great test.’ 
There might be a little egotism in the belief that the whole world is wrong, 
and heealone is right. But if it was his sincere conviction, and if the thought 
could sustain him, that was enough. 


tee 
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BANDE MATARAM 
TRANSLATED BY THE LATE Mr. HARINATH DE 

( Communicated by Sri Sailendranath Mitra, formerly, Secretary, Calcutta Review ) 

[ This metrical translation of our National Anthem first appeared about 59 years ago 
in the Indian Mirror in its issue of November -11 (Saturday), 1905 as an anonymous 
contribution by the late Mr. Harineth De of the Indian Education Service, who was then 
a professor in the Presidency College, Calcutta. Mr. Da had to withhold his name from 
publication for the simple reason that ‘the ruling authorities were smelling sedition in the 
Song, which used to be sung witb great fervour throughout the country in the hectic days of 


the Swadeshi Movement. l 
Again, in the editorial column of the Indian Mirror in its issue of January 31 (Wednes- 


day), 1906, the metrical version of Mr, De was treated avelytically, stanza by stanza, 
vis-à-vis the metrical rendering of Mr. W. H. Lee (?), LC.S., which had appeared in the 
Bengalee on ‘the 16th instant’, i.e., January 16, 1906, under his pseudonym of “A Bengal 


Civilian’’.— S. N. Mitra. ). - 


Mother, hail! 
. ; Thou with sweet springs flowing, 
, Thou fair fruits bestowing, . 
Cool with zephyrs blowing, 
Green with corn-crops growing’, 
' Mother, hail! 


Thou of the shivering joyous moon-blanched night, 
Thou with fair groups of flowering tree-clumps bright, 
Sweetly smiling, 
Speech beguiling, 
Pouring blis8 and blessing, 
Mother, hai}! 


Though now seventy million voices through thy mouth. sonorous 
shout, 

Though twice seventy million hands hold thy trenchant sword- 
blades out, ° 


Yet, with all this power now, 
Mother, wherefore powerless thou? 


Wielder thou of myriad might, 

1 salute thee, saviour bright, 

Thou who dost all foes affright, 
Mother, hail ! 
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Thou ‘sole creed and wisdom art, 
‘Thou our very life and heart 
And the life-breath in our bodies. 
Thou, as- strength i in arms of ` men, 


on p Thou,-as faith. in hearts doth reign,. 


And the form from fane to fane. 
Thine, O Goddess! 


l For thou hast the ten-armed Durga’s power, 
-Riches thronés thee in het lotus-bower, - l 
Wisdom thee with deity doth dower, ga xi 

l c. » Mother, hail! . > - ¢ 


Lotus-throned one, rival-less, 
Radiant in thy spotlessness, 


Thou whose fruits and waters bless, - E a 
Mother, ‘hail! = oy 


Hail thou, verdant, unbeguiling, 
Hail, O: decked. one, sweetly, smiling, "ge 
Ever bearing; eyer reating, - -7 

Ea Sees Mother; -hail ! 
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RADHANATH SICKDHAR (1813—1870) 
—THE MATHEMATICAL STALWART* 


ProvasH CHANDRA Kar, B.Sc., Dre. Soar Teon. (C. U.) 


Modern age is full of- amenities and luxuries. Living in 
houses having their exterior fitted with glass, aluminium and 
Florentine mosaic stone is the fashion of the day. Their sliding 
doors overlook water lily pool, their corridor glass reflects the trees 
of- soothing meadows. Ceilings aré sound-proof and a delicate 
aura of perfume blend permeates the atmosphere. 

Things were quite different’ in the last century or so. 
Basically the condition of the country at that time was shockingly 
backward. In such an age of hardship, turmoil and toil, in 
October, 1818, there was the advent of a would-be mathematical 
luminary—a brave, courageous and spirited man. He was ‘babu’ 
(equivalent to English ‘Mr.’) Radhanath Sickdhar. i 


» 


~~ 


è STUDENT LIFE 


Like so many children of our country Radhanath was sent 
to pathsala (primary school) and subsequently at the age of ten, 
to Hiudu (popularly known as Anglo Indian) College. In college 
he came under inspiring influence of teachers like Dr. Tytler and 
Mr. H. L. V. Derozio.? 

` Incidentally a day’s function, viz., distribution of prizes 
held in 1829 (described in Derozio’s now-defunct HESPERUS of 
February 18, 1829 and quoted in “Raja Digambar Mitra, C.8.1., by 
Bholanauth Chunder, pp. 14-16) is being reproduced here :— 

“We have seldom witnessed a more gratifying exhibition than 
a scene which took place at Government House on Wednesday ` 
morning—on the annual examination of the pupils of this noble 
institution (Hindu College), before “the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General and Lady William Bentinck.’ j 


x -~  % i # 


His Lordship then presented the rewards whiċh their merits 
so truly deserved, and the following recitations commenced :— 


* Throughout the article, for the sake of uniformity, the spelling bas been kept as 
Radhanath Sickdhar according to an autograph. | 

1 Readers may categorically be reminded of the fact that Henry Louis Vivian Derozio 
was of poetic genius and always attempted to ingraft rationality and good sense to his 


R popils. . Ch x 1909. 
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RECITATION 
Alexander ... Så ... Binayak Thakoor 
Brutus ae a .-» Ramtonoo Lahiri 
Cassius oe a =. Digambar Mitra 
Malcolm | ... A ..-. Ramgopal Ghose 
Guiderius ...— a -Radhanath Sickdhar 
Horatio ... .. +’ .. Krishna Mohan Banerji. 


Around 1832, ere ‘sitting for the final examination of the 
college, Radhanath was appointed a computer: in the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India (abbreviated G.T.S.) on a meagre 
salary. Henceforward hei reaped the fruits of his mathematical’ 
talent that he had opportunity to sow in his college days. - He got. 
scope to study his favourite subject, mathematics ` (to which in his 
college classes he was ably initiated by Dr: Tytler). [It may -be 
recalled that Radhanath was one of the early Hindus to take lessons 
from Newton’s Principia. | “Now he received guidance, - - unique 
and rare, from his superior—Lt. Col. George Everest (afterwards 
Sir George Everest, C.B., F. B.8.).2 Lt.-Col. George Everest 
succeeded in his mission as he had what Radhanath’s np for 


more in the matter. 

So Radhanath had to leave his pravince of birth that is ; fringed 
‘by _emerald-green waters.’ Instead he “had ‘to _ explore the 
‘Himalayas, the highest mountain-range in the world. - The - entire 
range of the Himalayas, as we all know, to- be brief, js famous 
for, itp alluringly, scenic beauty, ene ee mceny grandeur. mesh oad he 
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2A resume into the ashe biographical sketch of George Everest seems to quite 
relevant here, Born in 1790, - George Everest, after a brilliant academic career and 
holding several responsible posts abroad and subsequently in India (he came to Bengal in 
` 1806) was appointed in 1818 assistant to Col. Lambton, founder of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. In.1828, on Col. Lambton’s death, he succeeded to the post of 
Superintendent of G.T.S. ‘He was away in England from 1825-30, where he employed his 
time in studying the newest improvements and looking after the construction of instruments 
for the survey on the latest and mosf approved principles.. On his return to: India, he 
delivered before the Physical Class of our Society, a lecture on the 11th of March, 1881, 
in illustration of new measuring apparatus brought out by him. The substance of the 
discourse appears in the-second part of the eighteenth volume of. the Researches’ 
(Centenary -Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1784-1-883, Part III, 
aturan Science, P. 6.). ah 

‘In 1830, George Everest was appointed E Gansta of: India... From that 
time on till his retirement from seryicg in 1843 he eontinued to discharge the heavy daties: 
of both offices wy oreditably. 7 
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Mount EVEREST, THE HIGHEST GLOBAL PEAK, DISCOVERED 
BY RADHANATH IN 1852 


The story of the discovery of Mount Everest is as interesting 
as itis momentous in human history. This achievement is solely, 
and ingeniously too, due to Radhanath. It was in a’ morning of 
1852 that Radhanath, as the story runs, rushed into the room of 
his chief, Sir Andrew Waugh, and breathlessly exclaimed, ““ Sir, 1 have 
discovered the highest mountain on the earth”? (Introduction by Sir 
Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E., to “Mount Everest : 
The Reconnaissance 1921’’ by Lieut.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury, 
_D.8.0., and others). Sir Andrew Waugh, just after its discovery, 
decided “to name the great snow peak after Sir George Everest, 
his former chief, the celebrated Indian geodesist’. In this context 
the reader may notice that previous to Radhanath ‘this peak was 
discovered by computers to have been observed from six different 
stations ; on no occasion had the observer suspected that hé was 
viewing through his telescope the highest point of the earth’.* 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ““ MANUAL ” ETC, 


A Manual of Surveying for India compiled by Captains 
R. Smyth and H. L. Thuillier. (size 18 om.x21.5 cm., 
pp. xxiv+718 appendix łvi with 15 plates and divided into‘ five 
parts) was published by the Government of India in 1851. Opening 
with chapters on geometry, trigonometry and surveying instruments, 
the book dealt with abstruse method of surveying and included the 
ray trace system, invented by Lt.-Col. George Everest and practically 
annotated by Radhanath. The distinguished compilers were 
spontaneous in acknowledging the invaluable assistance rendered 
by ‘Babu Radhanath Sickdhar, the distinguished head of the 
Computing Department of the Great Trigonomeirical Survey of 
India, a gentleman whose intimate acquaintance with rigorous 
forms and mode of procedure adopted on the Great Trigonometrical 


3 We may draw analogy from @ similar incident when Geiger has recorded how, 
at the time of discovery, Rutherford ‘came into my room and told that he now knew what 
the atom looked like’ (Endeavour, Vol. XXI, No. 81, p. 4, January, 1962). 


$ The same story was reverbetated by Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., R.R., in 
his lecture in Simla an account of which appeared in The Englishman, dated N ovember 12, 
1928, p. 17. S. Œ. Burrard in the renowned journal, Nature (Vol. 71, No. 1828, pp. 42- 3, 
November 10, 1904) recounted the matter under the captain ““ Mount Everest ; The Story 
of a Long Controversy”. Subsequently, however, Burrard did not hesitate to withdraw 
his own earlier account given in Nature and made the matter as vague as ever in the 
book ““ A Sketch of the Geography and Geology, of the Aa ye Mountains and Tibet É 
(of which Burrard was a co-author). - .. 
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Survey of India, and great acquirements and knowledge of scientific 
subjects generally render his aid particularly valuable.’ - Briefly 
speaking, the Manual (of which about one-sixth was the outcome 
of Radhanath’s contribution) embodies the result of years of 
research in Radhanath’s chosen and favourite field of mathematical 


surveying and, as such, is an enduring monument to his ingenuity . 


in solving complicated problems. 


Concurrently Radhanath could manage to make the material’ 


ready for two more works, ‘Tables’ (which subsequently was 
revised and enlarged by J. B. N. Hennessey, F.R.A.S., 


oo 


Col. C. T. Haig, R.E., and others) and “An Account of the Table 7 


used, for reducing ` barometrical observations etc.’ (which was 
communicated by the Deputy Surveyor General to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol. XXI, No. IV, 1852). 


“The Meteorological . observations taken at the Surveyor- 


General’s Office have appeared regularly in the Journal and the 


Proceedings down to 1876. From 1853 te 1864, they were compiled 


by Radhanath Sickdhar; who was for several years on the Physieal — 


Science Committee of the Society’? (Centenary -Review of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1784-1888, Part III, p. 11). These were 
the results of Radhanath’s own experimental research supplemented 
by compilation -and collation from other authentic sources. What 
elicits our admiration is that in an age of superstition and disbelief 
Radhanath attempted to keep abreast of new developments, During 
one such endeavour Radhanath had to face non- -availability . of a 
standard work. But necessity- knows no law. Undaunted Radhanath 
successfully applied his novel way of solving the problem. In his 
own words: ‘But as the works of the latter are not within my reach, 
_I have necessitated to satisty myself of the truth of the formula by 
_ the following investigation.’ The above passage indicates Radhanath’s 
skilled initiative and resourcefulness. | l 


Radhanath’s investigatidns testify to his immense productivity 
in the widely-scattered fields ol surveying. In the present atomic 


age of ours when automatism and precise and delicate 


instrumentation have becgme common practice, when supernova ` 


or star explosion as old and distant as 8x10° years could. be 
telescopically reviewed Radhanath’s observational skill was an 
example to behold. The Calcutta Review comes into. prominerice: "when 


Li. al S. Waugh made the wang remarks ;— A K d 
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; aaa The masterly character of thé papers contributed 

by him to the Manual of Surveying has been favourably acknowledged 
in the Calcutta Review, as well-as the remarkable purity of his 
style in writing, and severe accuracy of his language, so different 
from the florid exuberance of Orientalism.”’ 


Radhanath who ‘ has long been known as the first among the 
few natives, whose scientific acquirements emulate those of 
Europeans’ succeeded Mr. V. Ju; Rees, as the Superintendent of 
the Government Observatory in Calcutta (when the Observatory 
was a sub-section of the Surveyor-General’s Office). Besides that 
Radhanath rose to the highest position gf the Computing Department 
drawing a very lucrative salary. 


BRIEF CHARACTER SKETCH 


Radhanath was the glaring example and embodiment of 


Rabindranath’s poem— be 

Where the mind is without fear 

and the head is held high ; 
Where knowledge is free ; 
Where the world has not been broken up ` 

into fragments by narrow domestic walls : 
Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms 

toward perfection ; 
Where the clear stream of ¢eason 

has lost its way 

into the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 
Where the mind is led forward by those 

into everwidening thought and action 
into that heaven of freedom, my Father 

let ny country. awake. : . 


5 The following letter (only pertinent portions gyoted) appeared in The Bengal 
Hurkaru and India Gazette, dated June 10, 1854 (also quoted in The Hindoo Patriot, dated 
June 15, 1864) : = É | 

t e... a Babu Radhanath Sickdbar...... contemplates leaving his native country 
for Europe ‘within a short time, in order to extend his mathematical knowl¢dge by 
` prosecutħmg his studies at the Cambridge or Paris. Univérsity, with the ultimate object 
of qoalifying himself for the post of Superintendent of the Observatory, which the Court of 
Directora intend fo establish in this country on an extensive sesle.” 

° 
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. ' Radhanath was a fearless and heroic man” and his resolute 
attitude is evident when he, still a petty officer, did not allow the 
District Magistrate, Mr. Vansitratt, to appoint unofficially some 
of -Radhanath’s men to catry-out the Magistrate's. order as this 
necessitated an official ‘purwana’: Radhanath was tried and fined 
for rupees two hundred. But henceforward the proclivity to 
malpractice by higher Government officials tended to come to a stop.” 
It is. said that at one time anecdotes about Radhanath’s. bravery, were 
prevalent in Moosorie, Dehra Dun and other places. . 

Radhanath succeeded in his own inimitable way of giving 
a lead to various affairs. Though protracted sojourn almost made 
him forget his mother tongue, Radhanath sincé his return whole- 
heartedly. devoted himself, in collaboration with Peary Chand 
Mittra to the furtherance of female education and began publishing, 
for about three years, a monthly periodical called ““ Masik Patrica ” 
in simple Bengali in which he ‘wrote several articles from Plutarch, 
Xenophon etc.” 

Radhanath also took part in ie ‘social reforms of his day 
including Widow Remarriage movement sponsored by Pandit 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar. Through his lively participation in public 
reforms, scientific and eovernmental affairs, Radhanath became a, 
well-known figure. In 1880 a public meeting was convened at 
Jorasanko house of Madhab Chandra Mullick ‘for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the services rendered by David Hare to 
the cause of native education, and determining on the. testimonial 
to be voted to him’. The speakers included Radhanath who 
‘dwelling on the debased state of the country owing to misrule and 


60f. ..... Sit aata Site NSA all . 9 fafie garan Satata afew 
Stata was ai aga otata Ale Stata eqs FTI wk ! ( fey weal ceme 
wean Soge, Aateatates aR atal wfoye, fafay Qfexifae sata ae Mata etts, 
Baas, caren Tau “ee Alas, oy. ft. Arete se AA antares e, sfissa 
fz RoR ) I 


? Sukhendra Lal Mitra, The Bengalee, May 18, 1925, 
The Hindoo Patriot, May 98, 1870. 


°, The following is quoted from The Oaleutta Review, No. CKLIT, 1881 :— 

“ Radhanath Sickdhar was the best mathematician in the group of Derozio’s friends, 
and was long employed in the Surveyor-General’s Office. Physically he was sbturdiest of 
the lot; and held the theory that the food of a people determined their character and 
capacities. Beef-eaters he declared ruled the world. Though not a Christian he had 
renounced Hindooism altogether and lived after the Engljsh fashion 


Cy. “ Radhanath Sickdhar had an -ardent desire to benefit his country. His hobby. 
was beef as he maintained that beef-eaters were never bullied, and that the right way to 
improve the Bengalees was to think first of the physique or perhaps physique and morale 
simultaneously. He conducted a monthly Bengali Magazine called “ Masik Patrica! 
for about three years." (Peary Chand on A Biographical Sketch -of David Hare 
W. Newman & Co., Caloutta; 1877, p. 82.) i 
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oppression,. instanced the coming of David Hare as the morning star 
‘to dispel our ignorance.’ (Peary Chand Mittra, op. cit. p. 34). 

Radhanath was the recipient of honour of being elected a 
corresponding member, in 1864, of the Natural History Society of 
Bavaria. 

In their letters to the Military Secretary to the Government of 
India Lt.-Col. George Everest and ‘Lt.-Col. A. S. Waugh expressed 
their balanced opinion on Radhanath. It.is a chapter in itself and 
cannot be presented here owing to obvious reasons. Most-of these 
letters are lying in the National Archives of India. __ 

So much was the fabulous nature of Radhanath’s fame that 
even a European, it is said, ‘pretehds to have taken lessons 
from ...... Radhanath Sickdhar out of Laplace and Newton’ 
(Soshee Chunder Dutt, Rai Bahadur, Bengaliana: A dish of rice 
and curry and other indigestible ingredients, Calcutta, Thacker Spink 
and Co. London? Gilbert and Ravington, ce St. John’s Square. 
Chap. XXIX, p. 69.). 

: TAGORES AND RADHANATH 3 
Radhanath was always earnest, sincere and upright in his 
ways for a right cause. When a meeting was convened at the 
Cossipore residence of Kissory Chand Mitra in which Babu Debendra 
Nath Tagore was asked to take the chair for finding out the possibility 
of setting up a committee for the social uplift in Bengal, many 
learned Hindus including Radhanath, Russic Krishna and others 
joined ‘is members ( TAA freti fa by Manmatha Nath 
Ghosh, M.A., F.S.S., F.R.ESJ. =O 

. The ‘Native Committee’ of the District Charitable Society, 
under the patronage of ths’ Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta included Peary. Chand Mittra and Radhanath Sickdhar. 
[ Categorically it may be pointed out that the Society maintained 
‘Dwarakanath Tagore’s Fund for Poor Blind® (established in April, 
1838) the Trustees being, excluding those in Hurope, Prosonnocomar 
Tagore, Debendranath Tagore and Greendernath Tagore. | 

Radhanath Sickdhar, a life-long bachelor, ‘breathed his last 
on May 17, 1870, at Gondolpara, district Hooghly. 


POSTSCRIPT 


‘It is regrettable that the third edition of the Manual published 
in. 186 (when Radhanath was no more in the land of living) hig name 
was s deliberately thrown into the vortex-of oblivion: “This led to a serious 
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displeasure among the contemporary dailies and Europear 
of Radhanath. Expressing his resentment Lieut.-C 
Sherwill from Perth (published in The Friend of | 
September 16, 1876) continued:_‘‘...... Yesterda 
mentioned the circumstances of Radhanath’s name to 

Tagores, as. an old and intimate friend of Radhanath’s, : 
now travelling in Scotland; he was pained beyond m 
made the significant remark ‘ you see he is a dead-man’.”’ 


- (Since the publication of a séries of two articles -in- 
of India, June 17 and Jane “24, 1876, on’ ‘the Survey 
of: India’ serious altercations followed. ‘Those interested 1 
The Friend of -India “of November 18 and--Decemb 
Lieut.-Col. Macdonald: was victimised- by Government 
for the articles in The -Friend-“of -India;-dated June 
Pioneer of November 8, 1876, The Friend of India of 
1876, Pioneer of November 27,-may be consilted to | 
information on the matter). 


s CONCLUSION - 


Curiosity and quest ‘of Trath alone urged | Radhanath 
hearth and home certainly not for otium cum dignitate. Lc 
ture was ‘the spur behind Radhanath. "His strength of boc 
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the life of Radhanath i in. * panoplied glory; be, emulated ‘b 
today? For civilization and upward trend. of 2. nation 
march at their feet. 


Let us pay. our respectful bdmage to” ‘She memory of 
with a passage, an excellent performance of the prodig 
matics, from Lt.-Col. George. Everest. . It apparently . de 
the acuteness of a surveyor’s hardship (although - somewh 
during the tenure of service of Everest than his _predec 
“passage, towards the end carries an inner significance 
‘and’ simple, full of throb, kereft of its scintillating - ar 
their ramifications. Written. in a somewhat rhythm 
pulsating with modulatians of tune , it urges disciplin 
Tt is more noteworthy when people, especially young 
face of flimsiest hardship tend- to be susceptible a 
retaliatory or crest-fallen. From the forceful but fea 
Sir George Everest the idda emanated in the followiug ma 
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“This was the usage in the time of my predecessor. The 
rainy season being the only period of the year at which the 
atmosphere in India (generally speaking) admits of steady intersection 


of distant opaque objects, the standing order of the late Lieutenant- 


Colonel Lambton to me, his chief assistant, and his other subordinates 
was to wait till the first heavy fall of rain and then take the field. 
It is easy to conceive what a reckless waste of life and health was 
caused by this exposure to the pitiless pelting of the tropical rains, 
in forest tracts teeming with miasma : no constitution, European or 
Asiatic, could bear up for any length of time against such a 
complication of hardships as thence arose—eternal watchings by, day 
fo the prevention of all regular exercise—tents decomposing into their 
origina} elements—servants—cattle—baggage—clothes—bedding—La 
Cuisine—al] daily dripping with rain—every comfort which the 
indwellers of cities and leaders of regular lives deem essential to 


happiness and even to existence remorselessly sacrificed—and yet 


strange to say, except when under the actual influence of jungle fever 
which, as I have told in my, former book, sometimes swept like 
a destroying angel over us and prostrated the whole camp in one 
night, we hardly ever knew what it was to have a sorry hour. 
Surely the G. T. Survey, of India in those days was the proper schoo} 


_toteach men how to laugh at the calamities and nothingness of 


lifé. The introduction of lamps and heliotropes has totally changed 
the face of things and by rendering the rainy season the least fitting 
period for, deserving luminous objects, especially, those dependent 
on cloudless skies, has afforded an opportunity of which I eagerly 
availed myself to spare the health of my, valuable subordinates by 
ordering them to desist from field opgrations at the very, period which 
in the early part of my, career and my four years’ heavy. apprenticeship 
used to be chosen par excellence for their commencement.’’ 
(Lt.-Col. Everest, F.R.S. & C., and his assistants, An Account of 
the Measurement of Two Sections of The Meridional Aye of India 
bounded by the Parallels of 18°3’15”, 2497/11", & 29°30’48”, London : 
Printed by Order of the Court of Directors of the Hon. -East Indiae 
Company, by J. & H. Cox, 74-5, Great Queen Street, 1847, 
pp. cxix-cxx, footnote). 4 
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NATURALISM IN AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


MANMOHAN MEHRA 
Assistant Prof. of English 
Birla College, Plani, Rajasthan 


Naturalism embraces “the principles and characteristics professed 

or represented by a nineteenth-century school of realistic writers, notably 
by Zola and Maupassant who aimed to give a literal transcription of reality, 
and laid stress on the analytic study of character, and on the scientific 
and experimental nature of their observations of life.’” 
- * Zola demanded in 1880, “A novelist must be only a scientist, an 
analyst, an anatomist, and his work must have the certainty, the solidity, 
and the practical application of a work of science.” Naturalism is a 
frank acceptance of the sordid in life or a faithful recording of personal 
experiences, and Dreiser who is a naturalist after the manner of Zola, 
gathered. facts impersonally and represented them in his works in a 
detached manner. Dreiser was the first American: novelist who took the 
prescription of Zola seriously. 

While Zola influenced Dreiser’s mind considerably, he fies came 
under the influence of scientists like Darwin, Spencer and Huxley who 
taught him to look upon human life as a` ‘‘chemism’’, and suggested 
that man is an ‘‘underling’’, “a particle of protoplasm on a minor 
planet whirling aimlessly in the solah system”. The influence of 
Darwinism can be gauged from the statement which Dreiser made not 
long after the: publication of An American Tragedy. He wrote that he 
saw man only as an “utterly infinitesimal individual”. 

Such viewpoints so pervade Dreiser’s work as to influence it deeply. 
He interprets human life in terms of biology. Man for him is like an 
animal with imperious biological needs; the instincts. drive him to 
actions whose motivations hę does mot comprebend. He calls these 
impulses as ‘‘chemisms’’ which in man are the expression of some 
unknown force, or ‘‘‘God’’ in the universe. Man seeks to allay his 
hunger for food, power, and sexual gratification; the need to satisfy his 
urges pushes him toward trangressing the social codes and Sonventions, 
and the dictates of social conventions tend to repress his nature. Man’s 
life thus becomes another phase of the biological struggle for survival. 
The impulses, the passions of man drive him to satisfy himself, but the 
force of social circumstances, the severe” nature of the struggle for 
existence thwart him. The strong survive while the weak go to the 
wall, ° 

An American Tragedy is the tragedy of a weakling, an attractive but 
indecisive youth who is helpless to save himself in the conflict between 
instinct and environment. He lacks the inner strength of a Cowperwood 
through which mastery could be achieved; ‘from the beginning to the end 

1 Webster's New International Dictionary, p. 1681. j 
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of his career he is a.victim of the social forces which operate upon him. 
Environment, in fact, never ceases to act on the protagonist. Clyde 
Griffths is presented as the son of itinerant street preachers who daily 
conduct the street service in connection with the itinerant Bible Mission. 
From the very beginning he is.alien to their religious values, for he 
observes that his parents are for ever proclaiming the care of God for 
all, yet they are always “hard up”. ‘Plainly there was something 
wrong somewhere.” Asa and Mrs. Griffths have unwavering faith in 
God and His intentions, Clyde is pagan in his outlook and sees neither 
salvation nor divine grace befalling his parents. So at the very start 
we'see the clash between the ethical standards of his parents and his 
own ‘spontaneous impulses and desires. ~ ; 

After coming into” contact with “the belhops of Park Davidsqn 
hotel, Clyde observes that people violate ethical standards and escape 
with impunity; he becomes increasingly aware of the moral code of. 
society when he sees his sister, Esta, Compelled by the ‘‘chemisms”’ 
in her blood, seduced by a romantic youngman, and when he later discovers 
her pregnancy and his mother’s humiliation. He is so ‘‘insanely eager 
for all the pleasures which he imagined he saw swirling around him” 
that he, accompanied by some other belhops, frequents the houses of 
i-fame end finds some sexual satisfaction in the company of Hortense. 
He further becomes conscious of the. rules of society when, after the 
automobile accident, his: friends and he run away for fear of imprison- 
ment; the instinct of survival vehemently wells up in them. 

Yearning to ‘get up’ in the world Clyde goes to Chicago where, 
working at the Union League Club, he meets his rich uncle Samuel 
Griffiths, a collar manufacturer in Lycurgus, New York, who offers him 

a job in the mill. He finds himself assigned to a low position, with every 
opportunity to work his way to the top. But he is not accepted socially 
by his wealthy relatives, especially by Gilbert who regards him as an 
interloper to be kept out of their inner circle. His ‘‘Passing glimpse” 
of the Griffths family has made him ache to move in the glamorous 
aristocratic circle and Sondra FEnchley takes him up—out of spite— 
introducing him to the social set of Lycurgus. Clyde’s dream of having 
big cars, big houses and pd&sessing lovely women seems suddenly almost 
within his grasp. In the meantime he has been sharing his loneliness 
with Roberta and breaking the rules of the society by taking liberty with 
her. Now when he sees a rosy future before him, it transpires that 
Roberta is pregnant;.the pro dtagonist tries im vain to find a doctor to 
“perform an abortion, gets panicky, and in desperation decides to take her 
for boating to the lake and drown her. At the. crucial moment he is toô 
weak to tip the boat over, but the boat accidently overturns, and he lets 
Roberta drown. . 

Dreiser accepts the existence of will, but seems to deny its freedom. 
Clyde’s inability to commit the murder manifests his weakness of will, ` 
but when the chance element enters the action, the boat capsizes. ,.The 
effect of this central episode is to show that Clyde is not the! master of 
his own fate. It is; an accident, ‘though the element of choice all *the 
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time exists; but the power of choice is shown to: be conditioned by the 
many forces among which it exists. The hero did have -murderous 
intentions, he was.constrained by external pressures. to extricate himself 
from his socially undesirable: position, if at all he wanted. to maintain his 
social status. It is the pressure of society that forces him to plan the 
murder. He is too weak to brace himself against the social scandal; he 
is conditioned by his weaks of planning to commit the murder and. when 
the situation enables. him to. overcome his scruples, he is swept off by the 
stimulus of this conditioning. to commit the’ act he has planned. Dreiser 
would hardly accuse him of an action in which he is mainly a helpless 
participant. Point by point we can follow the chain of. events that create 
Clyde’s psyche. Dreiser’s naturalism in this. respect is real. 

„Eor Roberta’s murder Clyde is arrested, tried, convicted. and 
electrocuted. . The novel conveys the reader* into the milieu of ruthless 
biological struggle which: Dreiser portrays graphically and: grippingly. The 
protagonist's craving for sexual gratification, and for wealth and social 
position brings him into conflict with social conventions which he tends 


` to violate for -the- satisfaction of his craving. He is caught and thrashed 


about in a hopeless effort to escape the social: forces which eventually 
overpower and thwart him. The impulses, the passions of the man 
forcefully drive him to satisfy himself, the fierce nature of the struggle 
for existence, and the -force of social circumstances overwhel® and 
frustrate him and produce the tragedy. Clyde’s downfall is caused not 
merely by his own weakness, but also: by the external forces operating 
upon him. “If in one sense @lyde’s misfortune: consists simply in tha 
failure of a weakling to survive, in a larger sense it consists in thé gacri- 
fice of impressionable: youth to the pursuit of unworthy, standards.’’® 
Thus Dreiser portrays society instead of nature as. the primary conditioner 
of human behaviour. In Clyde’s tragedy, social implications. abound; it 
is a tragedy largely brought about by the society—the society which ig 
responsible, as the immediate cause, of the hero’s actions. This social 
consciousness marks an important stage in Dreijser’s naturalism. 
in American Tragedy is naturalistic inasmuch as Clyde’s- catastrophe js 
presented as inevitable. In the final analysis, the protagonist is con- 
sidered: not morally responsible for his downfall. And again the artist 
triumphs over the propagandist in presenting the tragedy as inevitable. . 

Dreiser has rightly been called an inconsistent mechanist. No doubt 
he records authentically, he does not record all; he passes judgment 
on his observations, and evokes sympathy and pity for the downtrodden. 
It is the function of a naturalistic writer to be highly objective and to 
keep himself aloof from moral and theologigal notions. Dreiser’s works ~ 
are infused with pity and compassion for his characters who are presented 
as the helpless victims of environment. His compassion, his feeling for 
the underdog and his touchingly naive pathos ‘are obviously not related 


- to scientific materialism. These feelings of compassion and pity find 


expression through the medium of editorial comments for which the 
oritica’ have upbraided him. -An instance. which brings home Dreiser’s 


ay ‘Walter Halles cays A History of ns Letters, Pt. Vy Ch. 3, p- 373, 
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deviation- from the -mechanistic philosophy can be cited from the trial 
scene. ~ Indeed, readers - must sympathise with. the spirit of the ‘‘irate 
woodman’s’? harsh question during thé trial. - He asks: .‘‘Why don’t. they 
kill the: God-damned bastard and ‘be done with him?” Dreiser exhausts 
every possible means to account for Clyde in order to preserve him from 
all blame: The squid is the plaything of “Chemie compulsion’; ‘‘the 
paragon of irresponsibility”. The novelist apparently cannot avoid 
sympathizing with the unfortunate; great pity is evoked for Clyde as he 
is unwillingly driven to his doom. This sympathy is particularly called 
for when we look into the mind of the protagonist at the moment of the 
“‘accident’’; and again when, confined to the death-house, his mind is 
subjected to tremendous torturing thoughts, he meditates over the past. 
“Would no one ever understand—or give him credit for his human —if 
all too human and perhaps “wrong hungers—yet from which so many 
others—along with himself suffered?” Powys rightly observes respect- 
ing Dreiser: ‘‘No man I ever met is so sympathetic with weakness. ”’ 

As a result of Dreiser's mechanistic naturalism, the picture of human 
life that emerges from An American Tragedy is gloomy and distressing. - 
In presenting Clyde in illustrates his belief that “the essential tragedy 
of life” is that man is “a waif and! an interloper in Nature’’, and that he has 

“no power to make his own way”. He observes: “We live in a stony 
universe whose hard, brilliant kara rage fiercely.” Man is but an innocent 
fly, caught in ‘the strands of a spider’s web. “His feet are in the trap of 
circumstances; his eyes are on an illusion.’” Shakespeare’s Hamlet reflects, 

“what a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty!’’; ‘but Dreiser remarks, “How indifferently . . . does man fare 
on this planet! How little, if at all, Nature saree, How completely 
unimportant our presence or absence!’ 

After Clyde’ s electrocution, the general futility of his vigorous struggle 
glares up at us, and we are intensely made aware that he goes to his death 
not evén’ sure of his guilt. Dreiser indicts society’s fallibility in arriving 
ab justice and wants us to condemn it as a hypocrite dressed in the garments 
of morality: He-asks us-to vieweconventipn as a force associated with the 
weak and ill- starred. He suggests to us to consider religion as an illusion, 
as someting ‘meaningful se far as it is capable of aiding only those who 
are blind, to the dilemma imposed by the clash of ‘‘Chemisms’’ with 
society’s. relentless “law”! Clyde who feels this clash, and who is most 
needy of religious Somo, goes to his death doubting the mercy. of (gd: 
He says:— . ses. . : 

“Mama, you must believe me that I die resigned and content. It 
won't be hard, God has heard my prayers. He has given me strength 
and. peace.”. But to himself adding: .‘‘Had he?” In view of Clyde’s 
futile struggle and the injustice done to him, can we say that Dreiser 
sees meaning in life? Perhaps life is purposeless for the poor only, since 
the rich certainly do not seem to be suffering and do find a meaning even 

3 ‘Theodore Dreiser, An American Tragedy, pe 400. 
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though it may be just in the exercise of their personal pleasures and 
comforts. Dreiser’s brooding and plodding characters in the novel do not 
seem to find any meaning in the scheme of things; though in their 
struggle fo rise in the world, they do find transitory goals which at that 
moment have meaning. It may be a night with Hortense, love with 
Roberta or contact with an aristocratic girl Sondra. Temporary though 
their relationship was, Clyde and Roberta do find meaning in life, and 
his association with Sondra makes him build a dream-world of his own. 
No doubt Dreiser tells us that Asa Griffths is ‘vague’ and ‘impractical’ 
having no initiative and that he is compelled to do his missionary work by 
the force of circumstances; it cannot be denied that both Asa and his wife 
find purpose in life. It is difficult to deny any meaning or purpose to 
the instinctiveness of Mrs. Griffths to shield her children. She feels 
terribly worried. at the elopement of -Esta and even doubting her son’s 


innocence, she does not leave him: “My son! My son! I know, I, know, 
1 have faith too. I know that my Redeemer liveth and that He is 
yours ....’, yet as suddenly turning to Clyde and gathering him in her 


arms and holding him long and firmly to her, whispering: “My son— 
my baby—’’ and her voice broke and trailed off into breathlessness and 
ger strength seemed to we going all to him until she felt she must leave 
or fall. ”® - 7 

But. the overall picture of human life as depicted in An Américan 
Tragedy ~ is sombre and depressing. I agree with the statement of Robert 
Shafter: ; gi 

“.... his mechanistic naturalism compels him to select and 
manipulate facts of experience as to deny- through his narrative that 
human life has any meaning or value.’’’ 

Dreiser’s classic is written with a profoundly tragic sense of man’s 
fate. He casts to the winds the romantic conception of the free individual 
endowed with imense potentialities, and goes to the opposite pole in his 
portrayal of man without any purposive will. He presents the external 
pressures which control the characters’ lives, and which account, to a 
large extent, for what they are and what they do. Clyde is represented 
as ‘an overwhelmed cornered victim’, as a “creature buffeted and thwarted 
by the ruthless. šoċial forces; and in each chapter We are shown the 
Griffths family group lifting their voices in song, SABAN the vast 
scepticism and apathy of life” 

Dreiser denies freedom of will though the element of choice is 
conceded; man is not free to determine his temporal destiny though he is 
free to achieve happiness in any given moment. Human beings are looked 
upon as pawns in the grip of an indifferent fate and human destiny is 
considered to be a mystery.” There is an inscrutable force in life, the force 
that drives Cowperwood to the height of power, that sends Clyde to the 
electric chair. In The Financier he observes, “We suffer for our tempers- 
ments; which we did not make, and for our weaknesses and lacks, which 
are no part of our willing or doing.’’ So there is in Dreiser’s work a sense 


6 Thandara Thvatear. dn Amortoan. Praaedu.n RAD. 
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of the ‘‘unplumbed and ineffable” mystery of life in a cosmos that does 
not reveal purpose particularly oriented to man—if, indeed, there be ‘any 
purpose in it. This sense of cosmic purposelessness -is an element of 
Dreiser’s naturalism. 
. The naturalist must be an thdifferent gollis of facts. Not only must 
he uphold this responsibility, but he must also critically select the active- 
environment and the conditioning pressures so that just conclusions can: 
be drawn from a review-of the data. Dreiser is a great respector of facts 
and portrays the biological and social struggle with an unflagging objec- 
tivity. The execution of- An American Tragedy is characterized by ‘the 
fullness of authentic - details. An accumulated mass of detail in the 
depiction ‘of “a scene “may be tegarded as a stumbling block in its lucid 
understanding, and “extreme particulagization’’ has ‘often been singled 
out-as a drawback -of ‘Dreiset’s -prose; -the fact, however; remains ‘that ‘his 
_ tenacity- in tendering the -entire scene, -realistically and comprehensively, 
is a”pillar -of his- strength. -Out-of many episodes and scenes which are. 
described -honestly, concretely and comprehensively, I shall discuss two. 
The first is the'automobile accident. ‘‘In desoribirig the wréck of a speeding 
automobile, Dreiser must relate just how the car-strikes-an unpaved section 
of the street, how ib caroms upon a lumber pile, -now it is thrown over one 
its left side, in just what direction each of the eight occupants is’ thrown; 
what position-they-occupy in the ‘wrecked car, how six of them ‘are got out, 
why ‘the-other two cannot then be -got-out, and how each-one reacts to the 
accident. na j 

~ In the Trial scêne we ‘have the matter-of-fact recording.” The. ‘trial of 
Clyde for the murder of Roberta is. based upon the actual trial of Chester 
Gillete for the murder of Grace Brown ‘in 1906. To the account of the 
trial “are devoted -scores of pages, from the introduction of the -local 
coroner “to *the Werdict -of guilty- Many of the speeches of ‘the - defence 
éounsel- ave based ipèn what was actually said, . and Roberta’s “moving 
igtters to Clyde, ‘witich are exploited by the prosecution, reproduce. almost 
verbatim those of ‘Grace Brown. The brutal-:.District Attorney. Mason 
prosecutes ‘Clyde as ‘though the American State ‘needs an-execution as an _ 
atonemext; of course he has an axe to grind,-his political sims? will be 
fostered “by the convictign -of the accused. ` He is, however, ‘surpassed by 
Clyde’s defence counsel; ‘and. thé audacious invention: of Jephson, who 
nearly saves his client by admitting what is ‘said against him, but baffles 
the 'prosėcution | by claiming that,- almost at the time of attempting the 
murder, he exper iences “a ghange of heart which makes it impossible for 
him ‘to-do what hé had-planned madly to do. “How ‘are -they. going “to 
prove that he ‘didn’t experience a. change of heart if he. bays he did and 
sticks to it?” Jephson must ‘“‘drill him for months” in. this bold and 
subtle lie, and thé real excitement of the trial consists ‘in the clash of 
the lie to destroy and the lie to save’. 

In the Trial scene the novel becomes documentary;. the hols scene 
is rendered authoritatively and comprehensively, and this ‘‘careful parti- 
cularization is a main pillar supporting the impression of solidity and 
$ Walter Fuller Taylor, A History of American Letters, Part V, Chapter 3, p. 873. 
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authority which Dreiser’s work produces’’.® Einstein regarded its total 
structure as an “epic of cosmic veracity and objectivity’’. The novelist, 
to be sure, presents more documentary facts than perhaps any other 
American novelist has ever gathered about a comparable problem; and so 
the illusion of completeness achieved is less ‘‘illusory’’ than in any other 
novel which seeks to create the same illusion. Clyde’s world from his 
boyhood to death is protrayed with more detailed thoroughness than that 
of Dreiser’s other characters. 


Dreiser was the first American novelist who took the prescription of 
Zola seriously, and if Sister Carrie made possible a new frankness in the 
American novel, An American Tragedy, is, indeed, Dreiser’s unique 
contribution to American naturalism in fiction. 
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A NOTE ON SOME IMPORTANT FUNC- 
TIONARY OF ANCIENT KASMIR 


RAJATBARAN DATTARAY 


Assistant Professor of Sanskrit, Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta 


From the account of the poet-historian Kalhana and the literary 
works of Damodaragupta, Ksemendra and others we are acquainted with 
good many important names of offices and officials constituting the- 
administrative machinery of ancient Kasmir. In the Rajatarangini, 
we also come across two apparently unimportant designations which 
scarcely engage our serious attention. They are: Ksattr and Prati- 
hara. Despite the paucity of ostensible information regarding the 
exact implication of these two names in relation to the administrative 
set-up of Kasmir, it would perhaps be not injudicious, in the context 
of Kasmirian history and in the light of the significance of their 
available uge in literature, to endeavour to determine the Weng and 
character of the offices designated. MER : 

One Laksmaka bearing the honorific title ‘Brhadraja’ shines as 
an important figure in the history of Kasmir.. His nare is associat- 
ed with Sussala (C.1112-1120, 1121-1123), Bhiksacara (C.1120-1121) 
and Jayasimha (C. 1128-1149). He had a long aud eventful career 
of royal service distinguished by admirable administrative ability, 
enthusiasm and skill. This Laksmaka is designated as Kégattr in 
R.T.—viiji. 911. The verse reads as follows: 

Bhagineyam Prayagasya Ksattiram Laksmakabhidham | 
Baddhumaicchan Nrpo’snigdkam Prayayau Sa Tu Sussalam 4 

The same Laksmaka is designated as Pratihdra in several succeed- 
ing verses (¢.g., R.T. viii. 1286, 1483, 1484, 1567, 1599, 1628, 1647, 
1657, 1658, 1663, 1681, 1683, 1634, 1694, 1695, 1701, 1702). 

He is again called a Ksattr in verse 1731 (R.T. viii) which is as 
below : 

Samksobhavasare Keatta Tato Nihsambhramo’bhavat | 
Siksitam Paksinamiva Tyaktam Prapya Viveda Tam || 


In several other verses that follow (e.g., R.T. viii. 1840, 1887, 
1901-1904, 1981, 1999), Laksmaka is designated as Pratihara. 


The above fact, namely, that Laksmaka who is mentioned’ in’: 
one verse as Keattr is.subseqfiently in several other verses called -** 
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Pratihira and is thereafter again mentioned as Keatér and Pratihara, 
evidently suggests the plausibility of these two designations being 
taken as identical. The English rendering, ‘Chamberlain’, by Dr. 
Stein, for both the terms ‘Ksattr’ and ‘Pratihira’, may be taken to lend 
additional support to the above contention. Mention may also be 
made in this connection of the fact that the term ‘Kegattr’ bas often 
been rendered as ‘Pratihira’ by Pandeya Ramtej Shastri (cf. his Hindi 
tr. of R.T. iv. 5138; R.T. viii. 1731). 

‘The dignity and importance in ancient, Kasmirian administrative 
affairs of the office designated by either of the terms, ‘Ksattr’ and 
‘Pratihara’, cannot be denied, and is, indeed, too great to be over- 

“estimated. In R.T. IV. 518, Kalhana tells us that one Aca had a 
shrine of Siva Acegvara constructed in Jayapura. In introducing this 
Aca, Kelhana mentions him in the same verse as the pious son-in-law 
of one Pramoda, lord of Mathura, who was the King’s Ksattr, The 
verse just preceding the above one contains a respectful mention of 
Jayadatta, King Jayapida’s chief minister, who, as stated there, held 
the five offives collectively known as ‘paficamahadabda’ and gota 
Matha built at the same place (Jayapura). The obviously respectful 
strain in whigh mention is made there of the title of “Ksatty’ along 
with that of ‘paficamahagabda’ as also the fact that no less a person 
than the lord of Mathura held the office of Ksattr, may reasonably be 
construed to be indicative of its distinctive status. 


We are told in the Kathasaritsigara (Taranga 52, verses 106 and 
107 quoted below) how, at the instance of King Mahavaraha, a distin- 
guished party of royal guests was entertained by the King’s Kgattr in 
his own house. 


s | 
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Tato Mahavarahah Svam Kşattāramavadan Nrpah V. 106, || 


Nitva Visgramayaitiamstvam Sam prati Svagrhe’ kbilān | - 
Tacchrutva Sa Tathetyuktva Ksatta Tananayad Grham V. 107. | 


The fact that the king had thought it proper to entrust his Ksabir 
and none else with the charge of entertaining the distinguished party 
definitely indicates that the Ksattr was aapa dignified and respon- 
gible official. Further, the word ‘svam’, as used in the third foot of 
verse 106 partly quoted above, as an adjective to ‘kgattāram’, should 
be either ignored as redundant or taken to imply great intimacy with 
the king, and as a matter of necessity, the unique status and impor- 
tance enjoyed by a Kgattr. The validity .of the second alternative 
interpretation is amply attested by the following verse of the Rajata- 
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raigini, where Laksmaka, the Pratihara or Ksattr as he is elsewhere 
called, is mentioned, along with Kavyatmaja Vijaya, the cavalier, as 
one of King Sussala’s own men. 


Sa Laksmaka- Pratihdra-Kavyatmaja-Mukhan Nan | 
Parsvad .Visrstavan Asit Ksane Tasmin Mitanugah || 
(R.T. viii. 1286), 


The implication of the word ‘nijin’ in the above verse affords 
the necessary corroboration.. The following verse of the Rajatarangini 
may also be cited as an evidence indicating the unique importance of 
the office in question. ` 


Avaruddha-Tanūjena Sankam Saussalina Bhajan | 
= Param Vigraha-Rajena Pratihiryam Ajigrabat || 


“From the Rajatarangint, we know about the pre-eminently high 
position of the office of “Mahapratiharapida. J ayapida, we are told, 
exalted his wife Kalyainadevi by installing her in the dignity of this 
office. The name of this office which was created by Lalitaditya tends 
to pre-stippose an earlier existence of a corresponding subordinate office 
of Pratihira or Ksatir, the two designations, as we have reasons to 
believe, being identical. The high ‘dignity of this office may well be 
approximated in the light of the- supreme honour vested in the just 
higher office, viz., Mahapratiharapida. 


The name of ‘Ksattr’ as a member of the Royal Council . occurs 
in connection with the well-known Rajastya sacrifice of the Vedic age. 
The cremony of ‘Ratniném Havimsi’ which is almost immediately 
followed by, the central rite of ‘Abhigecaniya’ reveals the importance 
of the Ksattr as one of the eleven or twelve members constituting - 
‘the early Indian administrative machinery. These members who 
‘are called ‘ratnins’ represent the various functionaries to.whom the 
‘kingship owes its genesis and sustenance. They are thus rightly 
described as ‘rastrasya pradatarah’ (Tai. Br. I. 7.8), as limbs of Ksatra 
(Ms, ITV. 3.8) and as ‘rajaviras’. (Pañ. Br. xix. 1.4). A respectful 
mention of the Ksattr along with the Samgrahitr is to be found in 
the following words: ‘Ksattrbhyah Samegrahitr bhyaéca Vo Namah’ 
(Vij. 16.26). With reference to the ‘Ratninam Havimsi, ceremony. 
Dr. Kane observes: “the deity fo whom an offering is made is appro- 
priate to the person in whose house the offering is made’ (Hist of: - 
Dh. Sastras. Vol. IT, Pt. II, p. 1214). Savitr-is the deity to. whom : 
the offering- is made. in „the; house of the Ksatty (‘ Savitrah. Keattuh’? ; 
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—Kat. $8.8.) Itis not very clear how the appropriateness of the deity, 
Savitr to the Ksattr is to be determined. It seems, however, probable 
that in the sacrifice, Rajasitya, rightly so called, the Ksattr stands 
in the same relation to the rajan as the Savitr (derived from the root 
‘Si’, to engender) to the world. The statement ‘Prasavita vai 
Ksatta’ (Sat. Br. V. 3.1.7) also supports this conjecture, 


The specific character of the office of the Ksattr as a member of 
the Royal Council in Vedic India is not sufficiently clear to us. Dr. 
Ghoshal, without much supporting evidence, is in favour of retaining 
for the term *Ksattr’ its old Rgvedic sense of ‘Distributor of food’. 
Dr. Kane, Dr. Altekar, Prof. N. C. Banerjee and many other modern 
scholars call him ‘Chamberlain’. The word ‘Chamberlain’ itself has 
a variety of meanings. Besides, the name ‘Kaficukin’ is usually 
translated as ‘Chamberlain’, a rendering which is also given by some 
scholars for the ‘Sannidhatr’ of the Arthaéastra, although it is clear 
that the offices of the Kaficukin and the Sannidh&tr are not identical. 
As an equivalent for ‘Ksattr’, therefore, the word ‘Chamberlain’ hardly 
affords any definite clue regarding the specific character of tHe office 
designated by the term in question. 


Having its earliest use in the Rgveda, the term ‘Ksattr’ frequently 
occurs in the later Samhitas as well as in the Brahmana and the Sūtra 
literature ; and commentators have assigned various meanings to the 
word. -In the Dharmasastras. (cf. Manu X. 16; Yajfia. 1.94) the 
Ksattr is regarded as a man of mixed caste. The word is traceable 
in the Mahabharata also, where it occurs as a name of Vidura, often 
as an adjunct to the name ‘Vidura’ itself (e.g. Ksatta Vidurah, 
Kesattuh Vidurasya, etc.). It is generally believed that Vidura came 
to be called Ksattr, as he happened to be the son of a female slave. 
But, we have reasons to suggest that the name ‘Kegattr’, as applied to 
Vidura, should preferably be taken as a title of great honour with a 
connotation which, however, remains a subject for closer investigation. 
In the Bhagavata (IX.6.43), the Ksattr is described-as introducing 
one ascetic into.the inner apartment ; and Sridharasvamin comments — 
upon the word thus ‘Ksattra—Pratibarema’. In the Bhagavata (X. 
39.12), Nandagopa is stated to have had some announcement made 
in Gokula by the Ksattr; Sridharasvamin explains the term there ag 
‘the officer-in-charge of Braja’. The Amarakoga gives the following 
meanings for the term under reference: ‘Ksatia syat sarathau dvahsthe 
 keatriyayam ca éidraje’ ; Ksirasvimin gives the synonym, ‘pratihara’ for 

‘dvihstha’. The modern lexicons, including St. Petersberg, Monier 
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Williams, Vacaspatya, etc., have, on the authority of the ancient Kosas 
and usages, recorded the various meanings of the term in question. 


A survey of all the ‘relevant sources places at our disposal the 
following meanings that are assignable to the term ‘Ksattr’ : dvahstha 
(or pratihara), sarathi, rathin, rathadhisthatr, antahpuradhyaksa, ‘koga- 
dhyaksa, nagaridhyaksa, dūtá, mantrin, and mixed offspring. On 
a scrutiny of the context and the manner in which the term ‘Ksattr’ or 
‘Pratihara’ has been used in the Rajatarangini and the Kathasaritsigara 
and on a close study of the career of Laksmaka, Ksattr or Pratihara as 
he is called, which has been described at length by Kalhana, and on a 
comparative examination of tHe many other names of offices,and officials 
that occur in the Rajatarangini, ib would appear that the term ‘Ksatir’, 
with reference to ancient Kasmirian administration, most probably means 
dvahstha or pratihdra. And in fact, as we have seen at the outset, 
Laksmaka is mentioned as Ksattr as well as. Pratibara. 


It seems highly probable, therefore, that the office of Ksattr or 
. Pratihaya in Kasmir administration was equivalent to that of the 
Dauvirika of the’ Arthagastra, or of the Dvarapala whose mention is 
made in the traditional lists of the eighteen - Tirthas which, according 
to Kalhana (R.T. 1.120), are believed to have been established in 
Kasmir long ago by king Jalauka, the alleged son of Emperor’ Aégoka. 
It is interesting to note that the term ‘Kesattr’, of Vedic antiquity, 
in the sense cf “door-keeper’, which, is conspicuous by its absence in 
the Arthasastra and which went almost out of use in later literature, has 
boldly preserved itself in Kasmirian works: The traditional and more 
familiar terms “Dauvarika’ and ‘Dvarapala’ in the same-sense were 
perhaps deliberately not used by Kalhana for avoiding possible confusion 
with such cognate words as ‘Dvarapatt’, ‘Dvirega’,- etc., which, in 
Kasmir, meant ‘the officergin-charge of the Passes’, and had, therefore, 
an altogether different meaning. 


In the Prakarana, ‘Bhrtyabharaniyam’, Kautilya puts the name, 

' ‘Dauvarika’, first in the group of the Royal officers for whom an annual 
= salary of 24,000 (panas) each is recommended. Considering the rates 
of salary for various categories of officers, a Dauvirika, it is clear, 
belongs to the second grade, coming next, in order of preference, to 
rtvij, acarya, mantrin, purohita, sendpati, yuvaraja, rajamatr and 
rajamahisi who belong to the first category. In the order of enumera- 
tion asit is in the Nilakanthi (Mbh. Sabha. Ch. V, 38, Bangavasi ed.) 
of the eighteen Tirthas referred ta above, the Dvarapila occupies. the 
fifth place, the first four being mantrin, purohita, yuvaraja, ‘and 
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camipati. In the Matsya Purana, Ch. 215, entitled ‘Rajfiam Sahaya- 
Sampattih’, there is given a long list of royal officers, where the name 
“pratihara’ comes only next to Senapati. Reference may be made to 
verses 383-386 and 891 of Ch. 154 of the said Purina which give us 
a Clear idea of the dignity and power in royal administration of the 
pratihéra. The expression ‘pratihadramayah prabhuh’ occurring in 
verse 386 referred to leaves nothing more to.be said about the power- 
ful position of the pratihara. It may be mentioned here that the 
term ‘Dauvarika’ as it occurs in the Matsya Purina, Ch. 215, referred 
to above, and in Sanskrit dramas in general, represents an inferior 
servant, an ordinary gate-man. The Pratihari, again, as we find the 
“character in Sanskrit literature, appears to be a respectable female 
officer belonging to the queens and their daughters, also attending upon 
the king outside the court. 

As regards the duties of the officer who is designated in the 
Arthasastra as Dauvarika, a title to which the terms, ‘Ksattr’ and 
‘Pratihdra’, are supposed by us to correspond, Prof. N. ©. Banerjee 
observes: “‘It is doubtful as to what were his original duties. Pro- 
bably, not only he was Keeper of the Gate, but through him all appli- 
cations and claims for redress reached the king.. It may be pertinent 
here to note that the ofice of Deodhi existed in the Punjab under 
Maharaja Ranjit Sing and the holder of this office was an influential 
minister’ (Kautilya, p. 118). That the Kesattr or Pratihara in 
Kasmir was not an ordinary door-keeper, but that the officer held an 
' important portfolio, and was given important duties to perform, having 
the rare privilege of free and private access to the king, as and when 
needed, would be evident from many passages including these, viz., 
Kathagaritsagara-27.160 ; 35.79 ; 52.97, 106. 

Ina state where feudalism or. monarchy is the normal order, 
the ruler as an individual, as it was often,the case in Kasmir, usually 
outgrows and weighs heavier than the entire constitutional body. 
And the functions of a trusted attendant of a ruler in such a state may, _ 
according to the will and necessity of the master, extend to any limit, 
and cover any field, instead of being confined within the prescribed 
limits of his normal duties. It is no wander, therefore, that in the 
history of Kasmir administration, trusted -and favoured individuals 
were often raised by their lords to the highest rank. The career of 
Laksmaka of the R.T. reveals how he was given the maximum scope 
for asserting his personality. In R.T. vili. 1657, 1681, 1936 and in 
several other verses, Lakgmaka is described as discharging various 
difficult and dignified duties in his original capacity of Partibara. 
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PROCESS OF MATERIAL PRICING IN COSTS 


Pror. G. M. Saxena, 
B. J. 8, R. Jain College, Bikaner. 


For the accountant the acceptability of any inventory evaluation 
process may largely depend on the objective that he possesses in his 
mind, The objective or one of the objectives is in so many cases a 
strict record of facts relative to the cost of a function or a product 
but the objective may be disrupted due to consideration for many 
factors affecting the disclosure of facts relating to the value to various 
assets particularly when the value expressed in terms of market price 
goes to rank below cost and there the fact under the first objective 
may not remain the fact under the other one that is often modified. 
One of the serious flaws of general accounting has been its inability 
to furnish authentic and comparable figures for inventory valuation 
reliable from the base of cost. 

Under all conditions no one pricing method may be recommended 
as one method may approach closely, to the relative if not absolute 
truth, regarding the cost of the material consumed under one ‘set of 
circumstances but may go beyond the truth under other. What is 
truth to be revealed under particular conditions is not that which is 
to be revealed under others. 

Pricing of materials poses a problem and needs be practised with 
. caution that it may neither vitiate the costs nor rank as headache 
to the cost clerk resulting In’ numerous conscious and unconscious, 
errors. In choosing a method of material pricing conditions and not 
the personal whims or preferences should form the basis as after all 
accounting is meant to serve business and not necessarily any parti- 
cular theory howsoever venerable. Rather the best method adhered 
closely to costs as well as suiting the nature of the concern, its rate 
of consumption of the said material, its normal and abnormal circum- 
stances. and the price movements, its frequency of buyings and issuan- 
cef, plentiful availability or otherwise of the materials, common 
methods used in the industry and also effetts of pricing methods on 
various kinds of taxes on business, must he chosen, no matter it may 
entail a bit more of clerical labour. Method may be generally pre- 
ferred that is commonly used by competing concerns so that competi- 
tion may be successfully faced. 

A Srupy or Pricinc METHODS : 
_ According to FIFO method the earliest purchases being issued 


_ for consumption first, the charge is exact rather at the actual price 
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of each lot, materials are ever fresh as old stocks are always obviated, 
and the store-keeper as well as stores accountant both are able to 
easily know when each lot or consignment is going to exhaust. These _ 
merits go to make the method suitable for the slow-moving stocks. 
Good store-keeping too makes it indispensable that the new supplies 
should not be touched unless those already in stock are completely 
exhausted, though certainly it may seem ridiculous to charge two ’ 
prices for the same product at the same time from two customers as 
the products have been from different lots of materials. Return of 
surplus materials to stores may preferably be taken as a fresh purohage 
(fresh lot} at the rate of the origina} issue. 


Charging issuance at the cuzrent market price ruling at the time 
of manufacture has got the demerit that it is generally far distant 
from the actual purchase price of the material consumed and the 
derived figure shows what cost would have been if materials were - 
purchased at the time of manufacture instead of the actual cost.. The 
system requires complicated adjustments in stores and work-in-progress 
and rendérs reconciliation of cost and financial’ records quite difficult. 
It is basically imadequate as it mixes the profit or loss on biying 
with the same on the job. ‘The system is suitable fore making tenders - 
but in calculating cost of jobs it may be recommended for only 
materials that fluctuate in prices or where they. have been long in 
stock and got deteriorated or appreciated in value or when the favour- 
able seasons have passed. ‘Fashion houses would value dresses at the 
lowest market price even below costs when season or “fashion bas 
passed. 


~ 


Charging issuance accorde ‘to moving average netted [aka 
of the prices of different lots in 8tock at the time of issuance) requires 
calculation of the “average at each new delivery but it definitely irons 
out thé fiuctuations in prices of materials thereby stabilizing profits 
earned on jobs and lenienitly sterilizing the bad effects of unsuccessful 
buying in case of some individual lots. It may be further suitaBle 
where prices of materials “fluctuate many. times a day or a week and 
thus similar jobs within a dgy may mean different costs telling adverse- 
ly upon sales and goodwill or where materials are not easily identi- 
fiable and issuance cannot belocated to a particular lot. It may be - 
improved if moving average is the weighted arithmetic average 
(weights being the qnantities purchased) as the weighted arithmetic 
average is, from the point of view of the science of every rather 
the correct arithmetic average, | o. 
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Charging issuance at any method other than cost price method 
may definitely mean a deviation from the primary aim of costing, 
i.e., reaching the actual cost of the job or product. But charging 
issuance at standard price may be recommended as it may reduce 
clerical labour vehemently. It can serve successfully only if the 
standard price is fixed for each class of material in advance after a 
careful study of the contracts for purchase, the price-structure and the 
market conditions belonging to the definite period or say a year. 

LIFO method is of utmost suitability in times of inflationary 
trends in prices (when prices are not expected to return over to the 
previous levels). It understates profits ag well as valuation of closing. 
stock and leads to a saving in taxes calculated on business income. 
During recent years the LIFO method has come to be widely used 
than ever before due to a steady rise in prices of majority of materials 
without any hope that. prices would ever return to the original levels. 
This method can be most effective in those industries or trading con- 
cerns in which time lag is relatively small as the purchases are not 
seasonal but rather made all the year long in the open market. ‘The 
last th-purchase price being nearer tothe current price the purpose 
of matching the eurrent prices of purchases with current prices of sales 
is better served. -The following table shows the differences in the 
impacts of various methods on final inventory :— 


Table showing Differences in the Effects on Final Inventory of a 
Growing Business Concern, of different Inventory 
« Pricing Methods over a Period of Years 





l Particulars Quantity FIFO LIFO Aver. Cost 
Balance of inventory (1st lot) 500 units 509 2500 2500 2800 
@ Rs. 5 per unit. 
Purchase: (2nd lot) 1009 units @ Rs. 4 - 1000 4000 4000 4000 
per unit T * ne Ca a ee ct 
Total 1500 6500 6500 6500 
Tssuance—800 units 800 2500 3200 . 3167 
l + 
1200 
Balance at the end of the year 700 2800 3300 3038 
Purchases—-1000 units @ Rs. 6 per unit 1070 6000 6000 6000 
(8rd lot). TEEI NAE er nA ees etre lee ee ere 
Total 1700 ° 98800 - 9300 9088 
Tssuance—1200 units 1200 2800 6000 6376 
eo -+ + 
3go 800 - 
Balance at the end of the 2nd year 500 8000 9500 2657 
Purchases— 1000 units @ Rs. 5 per unit 1000 5800 §000 5000 
(4th lot). E a ON eee ree 
Total 1§00 8000 7500 1657 


Tssuance—1400 units 1400 8000 5000 7 146.53 
aa a et + 
4. = 4500 2000 


l Balance at.the end of the 3rd year 100 500 00 . 510 47 
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_ From the above table it is clear that in the issuance of first- year 
in FIFO 500 units have been issued from first lot and charged @ Rs. 
5 and rest 300 out of second lot charged @ Rs 4; in LIFO all 
tbe 800 units have been issued outof the second lot being charged 
@ Rs. 4 and in the average cost method at 41 per unit. 

In the issuance of the second year in FIFO 700 units have been 


issued from second lot and charged @ Rs. 4 and the rest 500 units out. 


of third lot being charged @ Rs. 6; in LIFO 1000 units have been 
charged from 8rd lot @ Rs. 6 and the remaining 200 units charged from 
2nd lot charged @ Rs. 4; in average cost method all the 1200 units 
have been charged at average cost, i.e., 5.81 per unit. ` ° 

In the third year issuance in FIFO 500 units have been charged 
from third lot @ Rs. 6 and the rest 900 units from 4th lot @ Rs. 55 in 
LIFO 1000 units have been issued from 4th lot charged @ Rs. 5 and 
the rest 400 units from the first lot charged @ Rs. 5; in average cost 
method at 5.1 per unit. | . : 

First year signifies decreasing price level (price level taken to be 
normally at 5). The second year shows increasing price and third 
year shows return of the price level to the original level. It is evident 
that when prices have got a downward tendency LIFO reports higher 
profits and hence for tax purposes FIFO becomes more suitable, but 
when the prices are rising LIFO always reports considerably lower 
profits. Where prices are fixed FIFO is as good as LIFO. ‘In the 
times of Inflation a majority of concerns change to LIFO so that pro- 
fits may be under-reporied. -~ 5 E 
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THE IMPACT OF ENGLISH BORROWINGS 
ON THE BENGALI LANGUAGE 


SHRI DURLABH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


In the thousand-year history of the Bengali language we have 
observed the impact of so many foreign sources on our language. But 
the part played by the English language in giving our tongue a shape 
of modern language in par with the „international standard is un- 
doubtedly worth the mention. Many scholars like Professors J. B. 
Greenough and G. L. HKitteredze have opined ‘that the expression 
of our thoughts in language was spontaneous action, quite independent 
of our own will and exertion. like breathing or circulation of blood’,' 
and from the recorded history of all world languages, it is apparent 
that languages like rivers do not flow in the same route and often 
change courses and attract foreign elements to enrich their contents. 
Thus in analysing the impact of English on our tongue the following 
salient reasons ntay be cited in support of this treatise. 


(a) India is a polyglot and multireligious country and not a 
unilingual nation like other European and Asian countries like 
Germany, France, Britain and Japan.” 


(b) Bast India Company and subsequently the British Govern- 
ment were the rulers of our land for over 200 yoars and gradually 
replaced the proud. position occupied previously by the ‘Persian in 
North India and the Deccan during the 17th, 18th and early 19th 
centuries’.* The official and tourt language like English gave great 
encouragement to the ‘natives’ to learn and use English in all 
the learned professions like law, teaching, medicine, engineering, etc. 


(c) It wae a crying need at that time to have a modern Indian 
language of ‘all-India administration of higher education in science and 
“niture and of international contacts’ .* 


1 Greenough, J. B., & Kittredge, G. L. 1920, Words and their ways in English 
speech. Published by Macmillan & Co. Lid., London. = a 

2 Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar (Dr.), 1963, The Question of Language. Published in the 
A. B. Patrika, Calcutta (1968). h 

3 Ibid. 

4 Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar (Dr.), 1983, The Question of Language, Published in 
the A. B. Patriks (1969). ; 
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(d) The profound zeal of the Bengali people to modernise their 
language, day-to-day work, thought, literature and expressions con- 
sidered English as the only suitable model of the Modern European 
Languages mainly for its religious and cultural affinity, and linguistic 
superiority. ; 

(e) To impart masculine strength to the language of the soft- 
silted Gangetic Bengal. 

‘The terms, loan words and borrowed words because they are con- 
venient and firmly established, not because they are exact. There 
are two essential respects in which linguistic borrowing differs from 
the borrowing of, say, a knife or money : the lender does not deprive 
himself of the use of the word any more than if it had not been 
borrowed by the other party, and the borrower is under uo obligation 
to return the word ‘at any future time.. Linguistic ‘borrowing is 
really nothing but imitation and ‘the only way in which it differs 
from a child’s imitation of its parents’ speech in that here something 
is imitated which forms a part of a speech that it is not imitated as 
a whole’.® In this respect we can say without hesitation that every 
language to some degree has borrowed words from some more matured 
sources with whom they came in contact. Professor E. Windisch 
has rightly observed. that ‘It is not the foreign language a nation 
learns that turns into a mixed language, but its own native language 
becomes mixed under the influence of a foreign language’.® It is 
decidedly true that loan words or ordinary words borrowed from some 
matured sources show the superiority of the nation from which borro- 
wings have been made. English people were held in high esteem by 
the Bengalees in the 18th and 19th centuries and maximum loan 
words were borrowed from English only to show that the Bengali 
language was not in any way inferior to that of the language of the 
rulers of the land. The psychological element of elevating the 
status of language was thé main consideration. For example in the 
English language we find example like wine which is a loan from Latin, 
tea from Chinese, chocolate from Mexican, coffee from Arabic and punch 
from Hindustani.’ The linguistic borrowing is not only for the seer 
necessity of a nation. Sometimes it is seen that owing to ‘thought 
fashionable or refined’ persons borrow words from different sources. 
This kind of- speech mixtures are not due to race-mixtures but due 
to several other causes, for example, cultural, literary, administrative 

ô Jesperson, Otto. 1991, Language. Published by Unwin Brothers, London. 
6 Jbid. 
2 es 0, 1921, Language. Published by the Unwin Brothers, London. 
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contacts, ‘as is seen very clearly in English, where the Romanic 
element is only to a very small extent referable to the Norman 
conquerors’ .* 


As a representative of the Magadhi Apabhransa Bengali language 
occupies a proud and- prominent position in the linguistic history of 
India. This has been possible mainly because of the enrichment of 
the Bengali vocabulary, syntax, mode of expression, idioms, locution, 
rhetoric and prosody through a prolonged course of importation of 
foreign language elements of different types. But among all of them 
English holds a position of an inexhausting fountain to our tongue 
eyen to this day and it will be quite immature to predict or estimate 
the number and character of English influence on the Bengali lan- 
guage. The English borrowings are learned words, literary style, 
fashion in language, unity of the vocabulary, specialization of mean- 
ing, special processes in the development of meaning, transference 
and degeneration of meaning, euphemism, and words from the names 
of animals and places of persons. - 


The loan words from English came mainly through two broad 
chanhels. First the ‘full’ words, e.g., substantives, adjectives, 
notional verbs, étc., came in the first preference to ‘empty’ words 
which are pronouns, preposition, conjunction, auxiliary verbs, etc. 
In other words we can- say-that in all cultivated languages there are 
two broad divisions of words which are generally termed as Popular 
and Learned. Popular words are those with which we are acquainted 
and associated from the very childhood and through conversation with 
the members of our family and relations and friends we use them 
even if we could not consciously ‘read or write them. But learned 
words are those which we take front some matured sources to enrich 
our language. In English we find ‘that the so-called learned words 
are of foreign origin’.® Most of them are derived either from French 
or Latin and a large number from Greek. Similarly in our Bengali 
language we find that most of the learned words are borrowed either 
from Sanskrit, Persian or from some Iburopean stock, t.e., English, 
Portugese,’ French, ete. They all occur in the learned professions 
such as in law, education, medicine and engineering. This is because 
trade, commerce, politics, bistory, science and literature—all the 
outlets of life—were ‘favourable for the introduction of English terms : 
Since English is the medium through which the Bengali (and 


* Ibid, 


9, Greenough. J. B. & Kittredge, G. L. 1920. Words ad their waye in Sge 
Speech.. Publiebed by Macmillan and Co. Ltd., London, 
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Indian) mind holds commerce with the outside world’.?° In import- 


ing tbe foreign loans, as English, translation played a prominent 
part. And it is up to those translators who actually moulded the word- 
stock by mainly replacing and substituting the native words by English 
loans. For example fasad court; Sw novel ; Scytatate 
aeroplane, etc. a 
These loans or borrowings from some superior language are not 
a new feature in only Bengalilanguage. ‘On the basis of investiga- 
tion started by Sylvian. Levi and Jean Przyluski in Paris show that 
old Indo-Aryan found in Rigveda and Atharvaveda contains words 
borrowed from the Austro-Asiatic substratum.’ 


English words began to pour in our language where they 
were absOlutely ‘necessary in business and administration 
of law,; but the position and influence of Persian was 
not impaired until the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, 1838 
to be exact when Bengali and’ English replaced Persian in the field 
of Jaw, revenue, and administration’. It was a fashion of the 18th, 
19th and the early 20th century people of Bengal to imitate everything 
of the English people which denoted the superiority of the people 


who were the main rulers of India at that time. his tendency had . 


a profound impact on the language of Bengal. At random some 
largely circulated English words were used by all walks of people 
only to show the better grasp and concrete expression of a thing or 
idea. This has led Bengali language to loan from English even to 
the extent of shunning the possibilities of creating, discovering or 
coining new words from our native stock. Actually we became to 
some extent dependent on thé virility and masculinity of ‘the English 
language. The unemotional character of the English people largely 
attracted us to shun our emotional exuberance which had taken shape 
to use as many adjectives as possible. Thus we imported words raw 
from English as Honorary — aaa (anfase ) ; Telegraph in place 
of Stats, CofAay ; President in place: of Hel, etc. But in 
the case of English language it differed from ‘most of the European 
languages in having a much greater propensity to swallowing foreign 
words raw, as it were, than to translating them’. Similarly we 
also made some translation loan on the model of English though 
consisting of native speech material.’ Such loans are quite common. 


10, Chatterji, Suniti Kumar (Dr.) The Origin and Development of Bengali Language. 


n, Ren, Sukumar (Dr). 1960.. History of Bengali Literature, Published by Sahitya 
Akad an , New Delhi. 


18, Jesperson, Otto, i Language, Published by the Unwin Brothers, London. . 
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For example: (Station) Beaty ; (Idiot) rey ; (Tragedy) tg 
(Comedy) @af& ; (Company) CNA ; (Bat) WIB ; (Ball) T, ete. 
Actually ‘we have coined many foreign words and names through 
the English. For example caD, — Ba Sarit 18 Besides 
these, we have also borrowed words raw directly from law, education, 
medicine, engineering, etc., which were quite absent and unknown 
to the Indian people at large and Bengali people in particular at 
the time when English rulers were dominating force in Bengal. 
Thus names of different diseases which océur mainly in allopathy 
such as Malaria, Bronchitis, Pthisis, Pneumonia, Blood- pressure, etc., 
ewere directly borrowed from the English lavishly because it was hard 
to find any substitute for them in the native speech material which 
was then in a very immatured stage. Of course there were some 
equivalents like TM for Pthisis; 43 S ZIT for smallpox and 
chicken pox, etc. | 
The impact of English influence upon the Bengali language 
has been enormous for certain other indirect reasons. English people 
' are voyagers’ by instinct. The 16th and 17th cetituries bear the 
testimony of the great adventurous spirit of the English people. They 
became acquafnted with the newly discovered regions of the world. 
Within a short space of time they became acquainted and came in 
contact with the outer world. Their trade possibilities grew enor- 


mously. With the business transaction came the need for prose 


writings. The great writers like Lyly, Sydney, Spenser and after- 
wards Shtikespeare and Marlowe all were throbbing with that new 
spirit. But in Bengal it was still an age of Vaisnavites and Saktas. 
So through the traders and administrators of the East India Company 
a new message was pouring in bhe then capital of India, Calcutta. 
Bengali language was also inspired by that spirit and needed prose 
instead of poetry which was quite absent at that time. Mr. Halhed 


in the preface to his grammar published in 1778 says with. 


regret that ‘Io the very nature of things a pure Bengali prose 
could ńot grow up. The Mahamedans did not recognise it in their 
courts and the people had no power to assert their own tongue 
in the field of businéss. As long as the Mahomedans held the 
supreme power Arabic and Persian were recognized by all as the 
chief languages of the court, and in the mixed dialects, which 
grew up, an admixture of these two languages was held to bea 


33, Chatterji, Suniti Kumer (Dr.). The Origin and Development of Bengali Language’, 
- London. < ng oo , 
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point of glory’. Thus English filled the lacuna by showing how 
a good prose can be created in Bengali. Besides the desire for 
really a superior prose which was then available in English and 
the prolonged contact of the sons of the soil with the English 
people, Bengali language tried, in the first stage, to imitate English 
in all its branches. Words, which were treated as sinews or blood 
were required to be either coined or imported raw from a superior 
language like English. It was a great advantage that Bengalees 
were the first to recognize English as a great language for all 
purposes and English common words were frequently used by the 


intellectuals -and elite of the land. Thus many ` words like, 


soldier in place. of PM, Novel in place of Stat. 
Company in place of wert! festa entered into the -Bengali 
vocabulary. These primary words. include mainly full words 
(substitutes, adjectives, national verbs) and also ‘empty’ words 
(pronouns, prepositions, conjunction, auxiliary verbs) ete. But the 
chief source of importing and coining of words was the work and 
translation by the missionaries. It was considered. necessary by 
the missionaries to preath Christian religion to the masses andor 
this purpose they tried to translate Bible and other, religious books 
from English into the then Bengali giving as far as possible a touch 
of the new prose style generally followed by English. _ o 

From the recorded history we find that the English first-came 
to Bengal in 1.51, that is after more than hundred. years after 
the Portugese who afterwards were the. supreme rulers of this land 
“and ‘Calcutta founded on 1690°.*° 

It is the tendency of the Bengalees to SAMA A words. and 
terms of expression and thus to accommodate to Bengali phonetics. 
Thus words like Bomb GI ; Cycle MSTA ; Annual MRA ete. 
This type of naturalisatiog has greatly helped the Bengali vocables 
to adopt foreign words to enrich its language. 
In Bengali the initial word is generally stressed ‘MOTIS’. 
This stressing of words are generally done in case of the general 
words and not in technical or other learned words. For example 
“when we say ifai we de not utter with initial stress. Simi- 
larly Aaf etc. In Bengali it has always been a fact that the 
chief requirement of a lively language is not loudness but distinct- 
ness. And it has been our specialisation to adopt any foreign word 
and naturalise it in a way that in fntureit will be difficult to 


H Halhed, Nathenial Prassy 1778. Grammar of the Bengalee Language, Hooghly. 
lè Oxford History gf India, Reprinted 1961. 
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differentiate between the original word and the word thus naturalised, 
For example Shirt nọ; Pantaloon ATGA ; ; Coat CFP ete. 


Another important item is that often we take half of the 
foreign words and thus mixing with the native speech material we 


create a word completely a new one. For example: HBA ; 

eR; caw ANE ete. Even in modern times we follow Shakes- 
peare Afd etc. Another type of word we have created that is the 
native speech material will precede the adopted word. For example: 

cats + number= (BATA ; oa + question = WAN CPCS etc. 

But the most important among these are the free and natural use 
of English words giving a stress and emphasis which are peculiar 
aharacteristics of Bengali speech habit. In modern times it has 
further been augmented by a new desire to pronotince words with 
a mixture of international phonetics. 

A polyglot country like India has imbibed for the last 200 years 
political, economical, social and cultural influence of English. Asa result 
we find that whenever Indians tried tc enlarge or elevate their languages 
or counection it had adopted and naturalized English words and 
connections as a first step. Thus English and Bengali are so inter- 
mixed that very few paragraphs or stanzas will be found where there 
will not occur 4 single. word, expression or turn of sentence borrowed 
from English. This reminds us of the ‘English since the influx of 
French and Turkish with its wholesale importations from Arabic. 
Another example is Basque, in which nearly all expressions for reli- 
‘gions and spiritual ideas are Romanic.’** 

So far as Bengali language is concerned it can be safely said that 
most of our borrowings were necessitated not because the native speech 
material was insufficien! but because of a feeling of borrowing from 
a source of a really great mation wh a rich language which can be 
used freely among the international field. In this regard authors, 
translators, copy-writers, businessmen, office clerks and the other 
rank ‘and file who preferred English as svitable for borrowing words. 
Undoubtedly it was true that: 18th and 19th centuries when words 
were borrowed to the maximum from Eaeglish into Bengali language, 
ib was a glorious period of the English literature ‘which was as 
lofty as the 16th century when the voyagers discovered new lands 
and Shakespeare and Marlowe. published their immortal works. 
Another point was also worth mentioning. That is the religious 
affinity of both the English and Bengali people gave a uniting 
force and mutual understanding when borrowings were frequent 


16 Jesperson, Otto, 1921. Language, Published by the Unwin Brothers, London, 
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without any feeling of inferiority or anything else. It was a general 
idea that these imported words from English willl enrich our language 
and will thus give a variety of expressions for miany subtle shades 
of thought. “The question of the value of loan words cannot bê 
dismissed offhand, as the ‘purists’ in many countries are inchined to 
imagine, with the dictum. that fore! ign words should be shunned like 
the plague, but requirés for its soltition a careful consideration of 
the merits and démerits of each separate foreign term viewed in 
connexion with the native résources for expressing’. that partictlar 
idea”. Í i 


17 Chatterjeé, Suniti- Kumat (Dr.} 1963. The Question of Language Published in the 
A.B Soke Calcutta, (1963)? | 
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PLACE OF ETHICO-SOCIAL VALUES IN 
=- ECONOMICS—A DISCUSSION 


Mrs. ASHALATA BOSE, 
Magadh Mahila College, Patna University, Patna. 


A discussion of the scope and methods of economics may seem sterile 
to-day to many. But the importance of such a discussion has not faded 
actually as the principles of economics like those of any social study 
ane the product of the social environment.and the nature and postulates 
of economic change with the change of social and political organisations 
and problems. ‘he present century has witnessed vast and profound 
changes in political organisations and economic systems, outlooks and 
thought, so that the nature and the look of the present-day problems are 
quite different from what they have been even at the beginning of this 
century. The increasing importance of the State in the economic life 

. and activities of the society has converted economics into Political Economy 
once more. Problems of economic welfare, nay, the social welfare in 
general (as the so-called matters economic, have bearing on matters non- 
economic and vica versa) are to be discussed, explained and ways of 
solving them have to be devised by the State. ff 

The isolation of economic welfare from general welfare is of little 
importance. Even ‘welfare economics’ as a sub-discipline of economics. 
ig not necessary, the study of economics having remained always a goal— 
oriented study profoundly influenced by ethical considerations. It has 
always been guided by one value consideration or other. The shape and 
form of classical economics were determined largely by considerations of 
national commercial policy, just as the shape of the present-day economics 
has been specially influenced by the need for avoiding or counter-acting 
industrial fluctuations or business cycle$. The dichotomy of economic 
factors and non-economic factors which underlay the differentiation of eco- 
nomic welfare from social welfare in general i8 now recognised as false. 
Consequently the scope of economics is very wide to-day. The study of 
economics is no longer confined to the study of the so-called economic 
problems concerning particular fields or aspects of human actions or con- 
tined to the national boundaries but it is dfrected towards understanding 

market as well as non-market factors affecting human lives and actions 
as both are very often inseparable. The study even aims at looking at 
things trom international point of view such as problems of international 
inequalities (the problem of development and tnder-development accord- 
ing to Myrdal). ‘The nature of ‘present-day economic problems calls for 
positive actions on the part of the State such as State planning of eco- 

. nomic development in under-developed countries and such policy formula- 
tions and recommendations require constant value judgments. Economie 

«activities have had always some ends or goals in view. Economie acti- 
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vities are not simply activities of the individual or the g 
goals are not merely furtherance of material welfare of the 
the nation. Even such broad and non-economic goals as na 
rity or prestige may have a bearing on defence and arm 
which in turn may have profound economic implications f 
These questions-cannot be studied in an‘abstract manner y 
the question of wisdom and otherwise of such courses of 
part of the government as representing the society. 
developed nations to-day seem to be committed to a positi 
of assistance to the lesg fortunate countries. So such 
whether this is done out of economic necessity or simply 
moral recognition of the injustices of international inec 
impelled by both, come up for discussion and settlement c 
the very advanced society, agdin, such questions have pos 
before men as—the question that if to-day the machine, 
instructed by electronic controls is the decisive thing and 
and intelligence can be dispensed with or if this is the age 
ant man. Such questions arise because the very triumy 
itself has led to the technological improvements and there 
superiority of human intelligence over machines. To quote I 
“if machines are the decisive thing, then the social an 
which we increase our physical plant and equipment wi 
importance. But if it is men that count, then our first co 
with arrangements for conserving and developing petso: 
Thus if economics is to be studied not as a system of abstra 
little reference to what goes on, around us but as a guide t 
problems of life, an economic issue cannot be separated fron 
ones and economies becomes vitally concerned with moral 
attitudes. 

Economics has remained a goal-oriented study from 
Economics had remained ‘“‘since Aristotle a chapter in 
because economic activities were part and parcel of social | 
is production, both urban and rural, in different forms, was st 
and co-ordinated and geared to socially desired ends.’’* T 
has again.come to occupy the central position in economic 
of welfare has always been present with the economists. 
the earlier economists were conditioned by the facts and 
times at the beginning of the modern industrial era and | 
cerned with explaining the ways in which the prosperity of- 

could best be secured and by showing how the economic a 
7 individuals motivated by theireselfish or personal gains coulc 
through the open market which in turn promoted social 
it has been aptly pointed out by Prof. F. H. Knight, “t 
concerned with what governments could not or should no: 
what they could wisely attempt’’.2 No doubt this divestme 
powers and responsibilities of the State facilitated the de 
operation of the old-style capitalistic economic systems. 
individual liberty came to be accepted as the goal. Struc 
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tional changes in the capitalist system occurred after 1929 which led to 
critical appraisal of the economic doctrines so far built up and upheld to 
be the fundamental explanation of economic matters. | Attempts have 
been made to modify the traditional approach or to break new ground 
altogether,- and to examine the economic world from new angles and 
approaches which have made economics more realistic in nature to- day. 


lf we desire to examine the adequacy or otherwise of an established 
body of theories like economics, we have to find out what they do try 
to explain and account for so that they may form adequate basis of future 
policies; if they have taken a full account of the facts and problems which 
is never fully possible because of the dynamic nature of the social change; 
if they have been based on biased attitudes (some predelictions have un- 
equsciously influenced the whole study} or jf they are the results of semi- 
deliberate attempts at furthering national interests at the expense of the 
general interests of mankind. The theories of economics themselves are 
the product not of simply physical environments but of attitudes and 
biases of the philosophers concerned. They are the product of moral atti- 
tudes and visions influenced by ideas which appeared to these philosophers 
as just and proper, if might have been the desire to find a universal 
explanation of prevailing facts with a view to attaining some universal end 
such as the general welfare of mankind or the vision might have been a 
narrow one limited to national progress and glorification ignoring its 
repercussions on other people. The theories cannot stay as empty abstrac- 
tions but must be the basis for suitable measures for tackling problems 
which may be national or international. So economists have from time 
to time questioned, criticised and examined the basic ideals and biases 
that influenced the assumptions and conclusions of the theories. Such 
assumptions like that of the stable equilibrium or the notion of harmony 
of interests have come to be questioned as dynamic. economics have evolved 
and there is awareness of more fundamental problems such as. problems of 
development on the parb of the.under-developed nations, or that of the 
need for material help to be meted out to the less fortunate nations by 
the richer nations, etc. ‘To explain andefind solution for these new prob- 
lems the theories must needs be critically -appraised and modified. 


A conscious selection of objectives and valuing those objectives as 
the proper and right ones are necessary to bring about necessary modifica- 
tion of old theories or formulation of new ones. Historical research and 
statistical investigations have made available reliable factual data as 
records of economic activities and their results so that “a wider range 
of economie experience is now available. for study and analysis’’.‘ 
Following Prof. Knight it may be said that the so-called pure and scientific 
(axiomatic) economics can hardly explain suitably or properly the present- 
day problems. Political, social and ethical issues must also be taken into 
account and modern economists are showing an increased awareness of 


té 


these broader considerations. Historical research and statistics are 


needed to supply data and interpretation, to put content and definiteness ` 


into the valid but highly abstract ‘laws ° of economie choice and of 
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market phenomena. Without such supplementation economic laws have 
little value for prediction.” * 

Economic theory as a body of abstract and general principles can be 
treated as a logic having no ethical content. But there can be hardly 
any scientific investigation, however abstract or detached, without 
involving some kind of ethical considerations or other. With economics 
it is more so as it is a social science dealing with human beings. The 
abstract science of economics tries to stick strictly to physical causality. 
or uniformity of consequences and views human being as an ‘ economic 
man’ whose behaviour is completely rational. In real life man is not 
completely rational in his behaviour as proved by historical research and 
statistical investigations which point out the role of error and of motives, 
good and bad, in human life. | If the economist just restricts himself to 
merely studying the techniques. of adapting limited means to multiple 
ends without concerning himself with the source or justification of these 
ends, then such economics is ‘likely to prove limited and sterile. Whenever, 
therefore, an economist goes forward toward using his knowledge for 
making policy recommendations, he must have some scheme of ultimate 
ends (ethical and cultural) as criteria for his judgments. Man inevitably 
evaluate and his evaluations reflect the. accepted values of his society 
and culture. To him the distinction: between the actual and the ideal, 
between what ig and what ought to-be, is of major significance. So eco- 
nomics as a social science studying actions of human beings cannot escape 
from value-discussions. As observes Prof. Rostow, “The social sciences, 
what might better be called the professions of social. action, can never 
escape the necessity for. reaching conclusions about values. ‘Their work 
is not properly identified if we say. that they are concerned only with 
increasing knowledge about society. For them neutrality is not an avoid- 
able option. They should, of course, be detached and. academic in their 
methods of study. But the problems inevitably have an ethical dimen- 
sion. The professions of social action are dedicated to improving human 
and social welfare <. . . The economist’s ultimate concern is not the 
aesthetic charm of his Wa but the contribution they. could well make 
to progress—against poverty.” 7 | ii 
- A few of the many writings on the methods, nature ad scope of 
. economics may be examined which may help to understand and explain 
`- the relation between ethics and economics, the place of value discussions 
and value judgments in formulations and assessment of economic policies. 

The relation between economics and : ethics and -the necessity of 
ethical neutrality of economic point of view have been examined by 
Dr. Kirzner- thus. According ‘to Prof. - Robbins ethical neutrality is 
imphed in the economie point of view as the ends of economic action 
“have been previously determined and for the duration’ of the-action those 
ends are not permitted fo change. The content of thése ends is com- 
pletely irrelevant to the economic analysis. ‘Introduction of judgments of 
value into consideration of the economic consequences of action thus 
. Constitutes deliberate- transgression of the proper scope of economie 

enquiry,” °. There is a logical gulf between positive and normative science 
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which separates economics from ethics. This assertion of Prof. Robbins 
met with two different oppositions according to Dr. Kirzner—from R. 
Souter, A. L. Macfie and T. Parsons. Souter’s criticism runs thus—that 
the ends of human action may be either taken ag ‘norms’ or considered 
in the abstract with the ‘positive’ disposition of means. But the norms 
themselves can be studied as positively as the rules of Logie can be.” 
According to Parsons the idea of end itself ‘‘involves the notions of efforts 
and purpose’’.1! Macfie although agreeing with Robbins’s analysis of 
human action as allocation of means with regard to given alternative ends, 
differs from Robbins’s as he elevates the idea of ‘economy’ itself into a 
‘value’ in its own right. Macfie introduces the idea that “with given 
competing ends of action and with scarce means economy is enforced 
on the economic agent as an end and final value in itself.” By acting 
rationally to achieve the optimum ‘satisfaction of his previously selected 
desires economic man is realizing a reasonable objective. And the reali- 
zation of an objective which is reasonable is in some sense good in itself.” 
The principle ‘‘that- scarce means should not be-wasted, or should be 
used to the best advantage is seen as a universal human value that funda- 
mentally affects all kinds of endeavour, whether singing, writing or acti- 
vity in the market”. ‘‘Eeonomy, the fitting of scare means to ends is 
imposed not merely by force of the originally selected ends, but under 
the persuasiveness of a value, to maximise total satisfactions.” Fco- 
nomics thus ‘emerges as.an essentially normative discipline analysing the 
impact on numerous desired, ends of a new end, viz., the value, economy, 
which is introduced through the presence of scarcity’’. 

The observations of Prof: Knight’? are very pertinent. His views 
end arguments may be put in his own words thus. ‘Economics and other 
social sciences deal with knowledge and truth of a very different category 
from those of natural sciences. But it is still knowledge about reality. 
Man knows¢*that maximum efficiency is achieved through ideal allocation 
of allocable resources and also knows that no individual achieves this 
maximum. This divergence arises because ignorance, error and prejudice 
in innumerable forms affect real choices. The conformity of conduct to 
economic principles can only be partial. If. conformity were perfect, the 
behaviour in question would cease to be either deliberate or ‘economic’ 
and would become a mere mechanical response to a stimulus situation. 


This known imperfection of correspondence between motive and result is - 


a proof that we do not infer the former from the latter, Conduct cannot 
be interpreted in terms of positive category. The phenomenal sequences 
of positive science cannot in any sense ‘be problem-solving, while this 
is the: most important fact about human eqnduct. Pure Economics takes 
the interests of the individual as factual data and treats of the scale of 
preferences of the individual as simple facts. But in so far as any refer- 
ence to the merits of any~ social policy becomes necessary, some value- 
judgment is necessarily involved. Even laissez-faire individualism as a 
subject of approval or disapproval is a social policy and an ethical cate- 
gory. The value-judgment has another significance. {hey are also facts, 
data—and data of supreme. importance. Social discussion has not only 
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to be relative to some ideal of what the policy ought to be, in the 
judgment of the parties to it; it has also to make a categorical distinction | 
between what the individual members of the society affected by it regard — 
as right or rights and what they as individuals or as groups merely want. . 
One commonly wants to do the ‘right’ thing. And rightness has a 
variety of meaning. There is thus a plurality of categories: necessary for 
the interpretation of economic behaviour which the thorough-going positi- 
vist in his anxiety to stick to the physical causality or uniformity of 
sequence is not prepared. to recognise. - The validity of the notion of eco- 
nomy depends on the factor of error in numerous forms. All such consi- 
derations which make a process as problem-solving are rejected by 
positivists as unreal, transcendental or mystical. The function expected 
to be performed by the science of economics is that it should furnish | 
guidance to the statesman and to the citizens in problems of social policy.” 
There is a universal error in regarding the problems as in any sense being 
closely parallel to the scientific-technological problem of using means to 
‘realise ends. This type of manipulative problem may exist in a society 
under the form of a dictatorship. But in-a free society, the problems 
are problems of group decision, that of establishing a social consensus in 
matters of policy. The formal principles of economic theory cannot carry 
one very far toward the prediction or technical control of the corresponding 
economic behaviour. They can be applied only negatively for showing 
what is ‘wrong’ rather than what is ‘right’ in the existing situation ‘and 
in any proposed line of action. Concrete and positive answers depend ` 
on judgments of value and procedure and on ‘insight’ into human nature 
and social values rather than on the findings of any ‘possible positive 
science. “ 
Prof. Knight continues to observe that the main adta of the 
human being is that he is individualistically and rationally purposive. 
Rationality implies the use of. means to achieve ends. The*concept of 
economy clearly implies a given end and one which js measurable or com- 
parable with other ends, in terms of the means to be employed. The 
general end, usually called ‘want. satisfaction’ is to be realised by correct 
apportionment of the given means among various ‘modes of use, bound 
up In a ‘preference-function’ with immediate specific ends or wants. Thus 
the notion of economic behaviour implies a particular form of rational- 
< deliberative or. problem-solving activity or conduct which is one among 
other forms of problem-solving behaviour. Human behaviour by virtue 
of being problematic, the course of events is not completely predictable 
in advance, in terms of any possible knowledge. So the events cannot be . 
“studied in a mechanical cause and. effect sequence and so cannot be made 
the subject-matter of a positive science. A problem is not a problem 
unless the solution involves effort and is subject tọ error or notions which 
are absolutely excluded from the mechanical process of positive cause and 
effect. ‘Then the end is rarely or never actually given in any strict sense 
of the word, rather it is re-defined in course of the activity directed 
towards achieving it. That is, the end is always itself more. or less- 
problematic as well ag the procedure for realising it. The most important. 
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form that deliberation about ends assumes is the selection of good or 
right ends. And this is the problem of value, moral, aesthetic or 
mtellectual.4 

Professor Knight then shows the place of economic study in the 
general background of society. In his words, a clear and adequate recog- 
nition of the nature of individual economic activity is essential as a pre- 
requisite to social science. The aesthetic, intellectual, moral and even 
religious life involve the use and~the economy of means, as well as what 
are usually thought of as sustenance activities. It is also to be remembered 
that man is not only a rational animal, his emotional nature is as real 
and important, as his thinking and rationality include much more than 
economic rationality. Social science must strive to tell the whole truth, 
to recognise all the facts about society and about man as a member of ` 
the human society. It must not stultify itself by over-simplification, by 
stressing a particular set of facts. Science itself is problem-solving both 
in the economic sense and in the higher sense of exploration and creation 
in the realm of value. Scientific activity is the pursuit of truth. And 
truth is essentially a value, not merely a want; and still less is it merely 
an effect in a causal sequence. Every genuine science must be related 
to action and social science must also be relevant to action. Social science 
is group determination. The process is rational discussion of which science 
itself, is the primary type, for truth is a value, established by criticism 
and is a social category. As directive of social action, discussion has for 
its objective solution of ethical problems, and the establishment of agree- 
ment upon ethical ideals. The social problem in the strict sense is purely 
intellectual-moral.*5 
. In the above context the views of L, V. Mises also can be examined. 
In his words ‘‘the science of human action start from the fact that man 
purposefully aims at ends he has chosen. It is precisely this that all brands 
of positivism, behaviourism and panphysicalism want either to deny 
altogether or to pass over in silence...... Thus the denial of 
purposefulness in man’s attitudes can be sustained only if one assumes 
that the choosing both of endseand of means is merely apparent and that 
human behaviour is ultimately determined by physiological events which 
can be fully described in the terminology of Physics and Chemistry.” 16 
In another place he mentions: “The ultimate yardstick of justice is con- 
duciveness fo the preservation of social co-operation ..... The problem 
is to organize society for the best possible realisation of those ends which 
men want to attain by social co-operatiof&. Social utility is the only 
standard of justice ..... Thus ‘there are no irreconcilable conflicts 
between selfishness and altruism, between economics and ethics, between 
the concerns of the individual and those of society.’’!” 

The abovequoted views show the close lik between economics and 
ethies (including cultural values) which follow from the all-pervading 
nature of economics as a social science as if touches every aspect of man’s 
life, aesthetic, intellectual, moral or even religious. The demand and 
need for the study of economies emanate from the help expected from it 
in solving practical problems that arise from the use of scarce resources 
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for meeting our needs which unfortunately pure economic theory as a 
positive and abstract science is unable to meet. Hence is the need to 
extend and develop economic theory in which value discussion also will 
have its due place. 
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The whole structure of economic theory shows a conservative, tradi- 
tional and axiomatic bias, although-as we shall see later that the function 
of economic analysis‘ is model-making. Since the depression of the | 
thirties, however, there has -been systematic. attempts at building up a 
more realistic dynamic’ economje theory. The emphasis on the undey- 
standing of business .cycles with a.view to avoiding future recurrence of 
such major catastrophe like the depression of 1929 and the awareness of 
the realities of international inequilities and ‘‘the problem of under- . 
development and development’’ have led to critical examination “of the 
established body of economic principles and has exposed their inadequacy 
for explaining modern problems — of economic growth. -The notion of 
tendency to equilibrium is either inapplicable. to the fact of growth or is 
of very limited application to be of any value as all human interests and 
traits are subject to change. Economics to-day when dealing ewith 
problems of growth and the facts of historical change jn society cannot 
avoid discussing issues of welfare needing value judgments. The very 
word ‘growth’ implies a gain in aggregate welfare or happiness of the 
society. The classical economists were well-aware of this. Malthus, 
Ricardo and Mill had actually- formulated a consistent and systematig 
theary of economic growth which was afterwards abandoned by the so-. 
called neo-classical economists of the latter part of the 19th century who 
concerned themselves more with micro-economics, partial analysis of ` 
individual prices and of producer and consumer equilibrium. So atten- ’ 
tion was shifted from the aggregate to the individual. This took two 
forms. One was to build up an économie *theory on certain assumptions 
about the individual’s behaviour and instincts such as the rational 
behaviour of the consumer or the rational or. natural instincts of man 
such as maximisation of gain and minimisation of costs, etc. (the notion 
of the economic man) and also assumptions about human institutions such. 
as perfect competition, economic freedom, ete. Economics came to be 
regarded as a social science tfying to explain economic events, although 
the findings and the laws established were of limited validity and applica- 
tion. Those who were interested in building it up as a pure. science, tried 
to keep its scope strictly limited to studying the human behaviour con- 
cerned with the production® and use of scarce means of satisfaction of his 
wants with an advice to keep economies strictly neutral as to the ends 
of those behaviours. On the other side there were economists who wanted 
to make the study of welfare a part of the study of economics. The field 
of the two came to be separated: The background of both the attitudes 
was the static idea of society. The increasing awareness of ‘social changes 
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in our life in the present century and the general desire for progress on 
the part of mankind have meant that neither methods nor products 
remain the same, go that there is need for continual overhauling of the 
adjustments we make. . So the need for a dynamic economics forced itself 
upon the economists, otherwise the body of economic principles based 
on certain static assumptions seemed to be out of touch with the reality 
where these assumptions remained completely or partially unfulfilled. The 
attention towards the need for constructing a dynamic economics closed the 
gap between the so-called economic theory and the study of economic wel- 
lare. A study of the dynamic society implies that a person interested in the 
process and consequénces of change will be interested in questions of 
welfare. Such questions naturally arise as whether the charges mean 
that society is -moving towards greater, welfare or greater happiness 
tie rate of change, the changing factors, their bearing on the life 
of the society and also such questions as whether the process of change 
can be deliberately manipulated directly or through inducements to bring 
about: certain desired and desirable results, All these imply . value 
judgments, setting up of standards and comparative evaluation. So the 
question of the economists’ dependence on ethical judgments inevitably 
comes and ethical considerations come to be inter-woven with the body 
of economic principles designed to ‘explain a dynamic society. In these 
days of increasing- awareness of the need for rapid economic develop- 
ment of the -underdeveloped countries of the world and the need of 
economic planning to achieve- that purpose, the scopé of economics 
naturally widens to include the study of welfare too. The theoretical 
battle which had raged around the question whether economics as a science 
should concern itself with facts only or with values too, has lost much 
of its force in the practical field. The recognition of economic planning 
as. an- instrument for bringing about economic progress instead of 
accepting things as they are or letting matters take their 
own course, leads to an. equal importance and attention being paid to 
policy -formulations-and value judgments, | though, of course, value 
judgments may be borrowed frem other disciplines by economists. 

It is the environment - and the economic data that set 
the tone to the economic theory. Rightly or wrongly at one 
stage of the evolution of capitalism it was thought to be based on 
pure and perfect competition (the benevolent competition), guided by the 
profit motive and the theory was founded on this. Even then, the 
economists tried to explain the environments (those being the days of- 
economic growth following the industrial revolution), made certain 
prophesies about future and recommended certain remedies for the evils 
ahead (such as Malthusian dread of over-population). They were not 
averse to questions of welfare. But the idea of welfare was bound up 
with the objective idea of wealth. Later on, economists like Professor 
Marshall worked out a logical economic system (a static system) based 
on. the assumptions of the classical economists but left out the dynamic 
portions. The undertone of welfare continued. Still later the province 
of the pure theory and that of the study: of proklems (welfare economics 
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became a sub-discipline of economics) and many a wordy battle was 
fought over the question as to what should be the province of economics 
88 a pure science. But as observed by Professor Schumpeter,’® capitalism 
itself is an evolutionary, process and as such by its evolution it changes 
the environment as well as economic data which is brought about not 
only by political changes or by growth in population, capital accumulation 
but also by development of new tastes, new demands, new techniques 
of production, marketing devices, etc. So competition ‘becomes ‘more and 
more imperfect and elements of monopoly increase with the development 
of large-scale techniques, the importance of the entrepreneurial class 
declines, business ownership and the giant machinery of business manage- 
ment become more impersonal, bureaucracy develops and spreads in 
businesses and the institutions of the so-called capitalist society give 
place to new ones and it is but a short step to state intervention and 
state regulation. The rationalistic approach of capitalism developed the 
critical mind which in. turn came to criticise the weaknesses of the system, 
the evil consequences of it. So the problems of economic injustices like 
economic inequalities and such evils as unemployment and. ‘poverty of the 
general mass attracted the attention of the critical mind. “Hence is the 
discussion of the problems of économie welfare and the pressure on the 
State for taking steps to alleviate the miseries caused or to help prevent 
injustices, ete. , thereby blocking free competition. Thus the very. nature 
of our society has changed in such a way that it is far more integrated 
than before and that the State with its vast and complicated machinery 
is the only means of guiding it. toward determinate objectives through 
economic planning. Even in the case of underdeveloped countries which 
had no such tradition of capitalism as an evolutionary process but had 
traditional patterns of economic life, lately disturbed by the impact of 
western industrial civilisation, there is to-day no other way than economic 
planning under the guidance of the State for a quicker ecorfomic develop- 
ment. Thus when objectives are selected and set up and policies are 
framed, welfare provides the motives and it is no longer the question that 
maximum: production with the leagt cost mgans the most desirable situation 
for the economy which perfect competition will naturally bring about. 
Economie progress ang welfare in the fast-changing world essentially 
implies dynamic economics. Professor Pigou built up his theory of 
economic welfare as a static concept based on the basie ideas 
of neo-classical economics of which he had been in recent times the 
most capable and brilliant ypholder. Economics of welfare, however, 
should not only discuss the effects of a once-over change. Welfare is a 
dynamic concept as the meaning and contents of welfare change with the 
change in environment and persons. So welfare can only be studied as 
part of the dynamic economics which in the words of Professor Harrod’® 
“will be concerned with the effects of continuing .changes. and with rates 
of change in the values that have to be determined’’. The ideals and 
necessary conditions of welfare vary according to the types of society we 
live in. So welfare is rather an elusive concept. Nonetheless,..as a goal, 


welfare is a very real and live issue to-day. ees 
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Economists since very early times have been guided by some goal or 
other in their studies which may be historically described thus. Earliest 
economic writings, those of Plato, Aristotle or those of mediaeval period 
such as Thomas Aquinas show that in their thoughts economic activity 
was closely bound up with social and ethical goals as will be evident from 
such ideas as Plato’s ideal State, Aristotle’s true wealth, and wealth 
unnaturally acquired, the idea of just price, condemnation usury, etc. 
The emergence of nationalistic States: and growing trade and commerce 
gave rise to the mercantilist theories based on nationalistic attitude. It 
was the belief that economic progress depended on commerce and a 
favourable balance of trade and protection of manufacturers were sought 
and liberal expenditure by the rich was generally approved as giving 
employment to the poor, thus vaguely recognising the importance of 
spending as determining the level of economic activity. Gradually the 
importance of status and custom declined ‘and there was growth of 
competition and individualism. This brings us to the classical 
economists.?° 


Following Professor Robbins (2) we may make a “‘brief survey of 
the theory of economic policy of the English classical Economists, the 
followers of David Hume and Adam Smith viz. Ricardo, Malthus 
Torreus, Senior, McCullach and the Mills, father and son” with Jeremy 
Bentham also included. These economists in spite of their differences 
of views in econdmic and political matters, held certain principles in 
common. That is “they shared a common interest in economic reform, 
which manifested itself, not so much in common support of specific 
measures......28 in a commonly held belief that the application of certain 
methods of approach and analysis, the recently discovered science of 
Political Economy, offered superior hopes for what they would have called 
improvemint’’. The final end of economic activity was declared by 
Adam Smith and James Mill to be consumption (consumption of the 
national economy) although they did not ignore the desirability of 
creating productive power as «s evident from the fact that majority of 
them laid stress on the importance of accumulation. “Ib was the specific 
contribution of tht classical Economists, that for the achievement of this 
end they recommended what Marshall called the system of Economic 
Freedom. Given a certain framework of law and order and certain 
necessary governmental services......, they conceived that the object of 
economic activity was best attained byea system of spontaneous co- 
operation...... It is the impersonal mechanism of the market which, on 
this view brings it about that the interests of the different individuals 
are harmonized.” ‘This belief in the system of Economic Freedom rested 
on a twofold basis: belief in the desirability of freedom of choice for the 
consumer and belief in the effectiveness, in meeting this choice,’ of 
freedom on the part of producers.” The classical economists were 
opposed to a conscious paternalism in contrast with the mercantilists and 
cameralists. The motive for production was conceived to be self-interest. 
‘But the guidance of this motive so that it conduces to the interests of 
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all concerned was thought to be brought about by, the mechanism of the 
market and the force of competition. The English classical economists 
were reformers who did not simply recommend not to interfere but that 

what were thought to be hampering and anti-social impediments should 
be removed and that the immense potential of free pioneering individual 
initiative should be released”. These classical economists had definite 
views about the economic functions of the State which they did not 
regard simply as night watchman. They had also clear. prescriptions for 
problems regarding the condition of the people, e.g., Malthusian remedies 
of preventive checks (moral restraints) for the ever-present spectre of 
over population. Mill points out as quoted by Professor Robbins, “‘It 


may be regarded as irrevocably established that the fate of no member 
of the community needs be abandoned to chance’. “The classical.. 


Economists were reformers and that the theory of economic policy in 


Knglish classical Political Economy was a theory of economic and social 


reform.” They were not revolutionaries, ‘‘but they were- critics cf some 
contemporary habits...... and they had definite proposals for what they 
deemed to be improvement’’. 

There have been reform movements and reformers but the theory 
of classical economic policy differs from them in this respect as ‘‘it 
professed to be based upon a systematic body of Political Economy”. The 
Marxians and the members of the German Historical School had questioned 
the scientific basis of the classical theory as accor ding to them these 
economists first decided about the policies to be recommended and then 
built up the apparatus of scientific justification. To this Professor’ Robbins 
replies that the occasion for thought might be interest in some practical 
problems but that does not mean that they decided about the policies 
to be followed first. ‘Their work, however liable to error and occassional 
bias, was something which had a status and a momentum , of its own, 
subject to the general tests of scientific enquiry.” They believed “a new 
science has been discovered. A knowledge of its laws must henceforth 
bs indispensable to legislators.” But the basis of this theory was not 
economic analysis alone. The Esglish classical economists also needed 
- a goal, which they found in “the principle of utility, the principle that 
the test of policy is to be its effect on human happiness. All action, 
all laws and institutions were to be judged by this test.” Many objec- 
tions have been raised to this utilitarian ethics as “it involves the com- 
parability and summation of the satisfactions of different individuals’’ and 
therefore it savours of a normative prescription if it were held that 
happiness ought to be maximised. But measurement and calculation of 
happiness is something which is not possible. To this it may be replied 
that these limitations were fully recognised and any attempt at quanti- 
tative assessment of happiness was nothing but a ‘‘working rule -of legis- 
lation” as suggested by Mairie. To understand correctly the ethical pre- 
suppositions of the classical theory it must be realised that they were 
more ‘than  utilitarians,—‘‘they were individualist utilitarians. The 
greatest happiness which they sought......was to be judged by fhe: indi- 
viduals concerned.: “An emphasis on individual choice ‘as ‘the, final 
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criterion of happiness—individualism as a goal—is something quite excep- 
tional in the history of social philosophy.’’ There was recognition also 
of communal needs such as defence, sanitation and street-lighting ete., 
and also of “the utility of. paternalism in the case of children and backward 
peoples”. Mill was much more willing than any of his predecessors to 
sympathise with experiment in  collectivist organisation although 
vehemently opposed to: ‘collectivist choice’. But it should also be borne in 
mind that the classical economists ‘‘were both individualists as regards 
ends (with due reservations) and individualists as regards means. For 
them organisation. of production, based, in the main, on private property 
and the market was an essential complement to a system of freedom 
of choice as regards consumption and provision for the future.?! These 
above observations amply bring out the ethical considerations and goals 
that moved and guided classical economists in their discussions and 
recommdndations of economic . policy. But, as Professor Robbins 
maintains, they did.not reduce economies to a normative science. 

The need for economic policies is a social and political need and as 
Professor Boulding puts it “without the idea of welfare, the concept of 
policy is meaningless”. Professor Pigou, the most brilliant of the 
exponents of classical economics presented a positive science of welfare. 
“The type of science that the economist will endeavour to develop must 
be one adapted to form the basis of an art. It will not, indeed, itself be 
an art....... 16 is a positive science of what is and tends to be. not a 
normative science of what ought to be.” According to him there are two 
types of positive sciences—one of the pure type (Mathematics, Logic), the 
other the realistic type like Physics, Chemistry and Biology which are 
toncerned with actualities. Economies is a positive science of the 
realistic type in which ‘“‘facts are not simply brought together but are 
compelled to speak”. The function of a science is to disscvee the general 
laws and by reference to these laws that the forecasts, which practice 
needs, are made possible. But as the laws of economics cannot, how- 
ever, be thrown into quantitatively precise form, economic science has to 
speak with an uncertain voica “The egoal sought is to make more easy 
practical measures to promote welfare, welfare, however, is a thing of 
wide range.” That part of the social welfare is called economic welfare 
“that can be brought directly or indirectly into relation with the measur- 


ing rod of money.’’? He also recognises that nò precise boundary 


between economic and non-economic welfare exists. But in his attempt 
at constructing a positive science of webfare, Professor Pigou has not 
clearly defined the term ‘welfare’, has left it rather vague and has not 
attempted to probe into the values that underlie the idea of welfare. But 
as no one can escape from choosing and deciding about the ultimate 
values in making predictions and prescriptions of policy, in Prof. Pigou’s 
discussions about problems of welfare also, the values have been impli- 
citly borne in mind rather than explicitly stated. 

In more recent writings there has been an attempt ab constructing a 
science, or ‘principles of economic policy where an effort to state and 
byaming explicitly the ends involved has, been made. Professor K. E, 
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Boulding?®> in- his book “The Principles of Economic Policy” defines 
policy as principles governing action directed towards given ends. Any 
‘study of policy, therefore, should concern itself with three things, the 
ends, the means and the beneficiaries of the policy. According to 
Professor Boulding the study of the objectives of policy extends beyond 
the boundaries of the Social Sciences into the field of ethics. The Social 
Scientist can only examine what ‘people.want but cannot deliver a 
judgment on whether what they want is the right thing or not. Means 
are the peculiar province of a science. The greatest test of knowledge 
or science is the ability to predict. Professor Boulding attempts to delimit 
the social and economic universe to a certain area “of possibility which 
is further reduced to a ‘smaller ‘probable’ area. The problem is to find 
out what is the best policy within this probable area as there are a very 
large number of possible combinations of ‘policies with all the various 
variables of the system. The problem of delimiting the area of reasonable 
choice is being studied by ‘welfare economics’. Indeed, without the 
idea, of welfare the concept of policy would be meaningless. The concept 
of welfare function is a very valuable one and ib is not unreasonable to 
assume that in a fairly homogenous society, the welfare functions, i.e., 
the value systems of most individuals are rather similar. If. this were 
not so, no political process would be possible. Prof. Boulding further 
says that in the days of the mercantilists the economic policy was devised 
in the interests of the ruling class of the State. With ‘the rise of the 
concept of ‘ citizen ’ in place of a ‘ subject ’ and the growth of democratic 
institutions the concept of the ‘power State’ has been challenged by 
that of the “general welfare State’. This concept of general welfare is 
not a clear or an easy one. In a society this problem is tried to be solved’ 
either by sheer ignorance or by a curious process of pressure, propaganda 
and compromise, behind which some elementary notions of economic 
justice, etc., on the part of people in their private welfare function 
operate. Political process, although not a perfect method, is the process 
by which policies are produced. The political feasibility of economically 
desirable (the desirability is difficult to findeout) further helps to indicate 
the area of more or less probable’ consequences by pointing out the 
specific ‘best spots’ in the gconomic universe. 

The ethical problem is not involved in the objectives alone. It is also 
` involved in the problem of the’ beneficiaries, i.¢., the persons for whom 
the policy is meant. The ethical problem is not solved by the institution 
of the general welfare State. «A rational ethic also suggests that it is 
unreasonable to narrow the bounds of our coricern to any particular group, 
so the policy should have as ifs end the welfare of all the citizens. But 
“the attempts on the part of each nation to maximize the welfare of 
its own citizens, without reggrd to the welfare of those outside the national 
group can easily result in the beggarment of all, just as the attempt of 
each nation to Provan for its own security can result in the insecurity 
of all”? 

Prof. Boulding has considered human society to be an OTET 
filed up with economic entities like populations, steel mills, workers, . 
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employers, etc., of which some are mutually competitive, and some are 
co-operative or complementary. The equilibrium is constantly disturbed 
by forces operating from within which produce non-reversible or cumulative 
changes and also by forces operating from outside. The process by which 
the cumulative changes in a system gradually revolutionizes its character 
is known as ‘ecological succession’. ‘Policy’ is the deliberate 
distortion of the eco-system in favour of the objectives of the policy-maker— 
such as raising up honest artisans instead of robbers, happy families 
instead of broken one, etc. Policy obviously includes a ‘what’, ie., 
indicates if-not a goal, ab least a direction. It also includes the ‘how’— 
that is, the laws and relationships that define the possible positions of 
the social eco-system and the relation between the actions of the policy- 
maker and the results of these actions. Finally the question of ‘who’ 
also has to be considered,—as for example, the question if man should 
assume the responsibility for preserving a decent balance in nature, for 
the preservation of rare species, for the continuance of his race or he 
should think of his immediate benefit only. 

As to the objectives of economic policy Prof. Boulding points out 
that there is no single objective but there are many dimensions of policy. 
Of these he recognises four as major objectives, viz., economic progress, 
economic stabilisation, economic justice and economic freedom. These 
goals are all interrelated and have complex relationships. The first two 
are fairly clear and have the advantage of being capable of rough measure- 
ment by statistical indices. The latter two, although they are vague and 
difficult to measure, have great appeal to the human mind and therefore 
are worth considering. 

it is, therefore, apparent that certain moral objectives have special 
economic flavour as progress, justice, equality, freedom, etc., which have 
influenced economic thought in different times in different manner. 

All human activity is goal-directed as remarks C. H. Danhof** though 
the ultimate goal may be hidden evento the participant by immediate 
objectives. The scarcity of both the time and energy available to the 
human individual requires that he should select from numerous alter- 
natives and with: increase in production” the freedom of choice has widened 
in scope.. But the freedom of choice is limited on the part of the indivi- 
dual by the desire for acceptance by the sSciety. As a member of a 
family and of various sub-groups and of the larger society the individual - 
is subjected to a variety of suggestions, pressures and inducements which 
guide his actions. The individual imputes importance or value to an acti- 
vity according to his subjective interpretation of the values widely accepted 
by his society. So the individual’s activitigs in a society are conditioned 
by his status in society, which is dependent on the society’s prestige 
system. ‘lhe values to which status is attached, however, differ widely. 

Thus cultural and ethical considerations have not only provided goals 
to individual’s actions but also to the economists in understanding as well 
as in predicting and prescribing. But this does not mean that by choos- 
ing certain goals as generally accepted objectives of individual and social 
actions when discussing economic policies these economists developed a 
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normative science of economics. . Prof. Robbins may aptly be quoted here. 
He remarks: ‘‘All this is not to say that economists may not assume. as: 
postulates different judgments -of value and. then on the assumption that. 
these are valid, enquire. what judgment is to- be passed upon- particular- 
proposals for action. On the- contrary . ib is just in the light that 
it casts upon the significance and eonsiatency of different ultimate valua- 
tions that the utility of Economics consists. All that is implied in the 
distinction here emphasized is that the validity of assumptions relating to 
the value of what exists or what may exist is not a matter of scientific 
verification, as is the validity of assumptions relating to mere existence. 
Nor is it in the least implied “that ecoriomists should not deliver them- 
selves on ethical questions, any more than an argument that botany is _ 
not aesthetics. On the contrary, it is greatly to be desired that. economist 
Should have speculated long and widely on these matters, since only ih 
this way will they bein a position to appreciate the implications as regards 
given ends of problems which are put to them for solution.” 28 Thue 
Prof. Robbins is fully aware of the need for discussions of ethical questions 
as they affect vitally matters of economie policy. 


. iW 


Without a reference to the views of Prof. Max Weber any discussion 
of methodology of economics and the place of value-judgments. in economics 
will not. be complete. He does not impute normative character to eco- 
nomics or to any empirical and cultural science, but recognises at the 
same time the influence of ethical and cultural evaluations on individual 
and social actions and, therefore, their importance’ in understanding those 
actions. He points- out that ‘‘the empirical-psychological and historical . 
analysis of certain. evaluations with: respect to the individual ‘social condi- 
tions of their emergence and continued existence does not lead to anything 
other than an ‘understanding explanation’. This is by no means negli- 
gible.” 78(a) “The value discussions can be extremely valuable for 
empirical research in the sense that it provides . with problems: of 
investigation.” °°(b) | His views in his own words are ag follows: ` 


The problems of empirical disciplines (including economics) are to be - 
solved non-evaluatively. ‘‘Strictly and exclusively empirical analysis can 
provide a solution only where it is a question of means adequate to the 
realization of an absolutely unambiguous given end.” 2°(e) The problems 
of social sciences are, however; selected by the value-relevance, of the 
phenomena treated. Cultural “(evaluative) interests together with histori- 
cal experience give purely empirical: scientific work its-direction. By the 
analysis of value judgments the task of ‘value interpretation’ which is 
an extremely “important ‘preparation for empirical work, will be made easy. 
So the view that value-discussions are sterile or meaningless cannot be 
accepted. Such discussions are necessary as they lead to the awareness 
of the issues involved and, of the reasons leading to difference of -opinion 
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among scholars. But this does not mean that a normative ethic can be 
created which will have binding force. An empirical discipline can only 
demonstrate when it seeks to provide directives for practical political 
(mainly economie and social) evaluations, the indispensable means, the 
inevitable repercussions and the competition of numerous possible evalua- 
tions in their practical consequences. “‘Such simple question as the 
extent to which an end should sanction unavoidable means, or the extent 
to which undesired repercussions should be taken into consideration or 
how conflicts between several conflicting ends are to be arbitrated are 
entirely matters of choice or compromise. There is no (rational or 
empirical) scientific procedure of any kind whatsoever which can provide 
us with a decision here.” ?*(d) _ 


16 does not follow, however, that there cannot be any logical discus- 
sion of value-judgments. The question whether the means is appropriate 
to achieve a certain given end is something which is “‘accessible to scienti- 
fic analysis. When we try to determine the appropriateness or in-appro- 
priateness of means for achieving a proposed end” we indirectly criticise 
the setting of the end itself as practically meaningful or meaningless with 
reference to existing conditions. When the possibility of attaining an end 
exists, it is also possible to determine (within limits of our knowledge) the 
consequences which the means used will produce beside the attainment 
of the end itself. Thus the acting person is able to weigh and compare 
the desirable and undesirable consequences of his action. But it is not 
the task of a sctence to apply the results of such analysis in making a 
decision; it is rather the task of the acting willing person. “The value- 
discussions help the person, who makes the choice, have an insight into 
the significance of the desired object by developing in a logically consis- 
tent manner the ‘ideas’ which underlie the concrete end. One of the 
most important tasks of every cultural science is to arrive at a rational 
understandirfg of these ‘ideas’.’’ **(e) 


There can only be a formal logical judgment of historically given 
value-judgments and ideas, a testing of the ideals according to the postu- 
lates of the internal consistemcy of tlte desired end. But whether the 
person expressing these value-judgments should adhere to these ultimate 
standards is his personal affair, it involves will and conscience and not 
empirical knowledge. 


‘The highest and ultimate value-judgments determine our conduct and 
give meaning and significance to our life., The value-judgments can be 
meaningful only on the assumption of a belief in the validity of values. 
However, to judge the validity of such values is a matter of faith. (f) 


Ace ording to Max Weber, ‘the cultural sciences’, of which economics 
is one, are “those disciplines which analyze “the phenomena of life in 
terms of their cultural significance.” **(g) “‘Culture is a finite segment 
of the meaningless infinity of the world process, a segment on which 
human beings confer meaning and sigman, eee is precisely the 
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logical-formal fact which is involved when -we speak of the logically neces- 
sary rootedness of all historical entities in ‘evaluative-ideas’.’’ **(h) The 
-objectivity of the social sciences depends rather on the fact that the empi- 
rical data are always related to those evaluative ideas which alone make 
them worth' knowing and the significance of the empirical data is derived 
from these evaluative ideas.’’ **(7) 


‘According to Max Weber, the axiomatic science of economics makes 
use of-an-ideal construct in developing its analytical apparatus. It is 
constructed logically on certain assumptions such as an exchange economy 
based on free markets and rigorously rational human conduct, while 
excluding other non-economic factors and motives. As such the ideal- 
logical construct cannot give a picture true to real lifé. It is like a. 
utopia constructed by the ‘analytical accentuation of certain elements of 
reality. The analytical construct (ideal) must not be confused with an 
ethical imperative ‘‘of a model of what ‘ought’ to exist’’.26(j) This is 
recommended by A Max Weber not as an end but as means. The Marxian 
laws and developmental constructs are ideal types which are very useful 
for the assessment of the reality. But they become pernicious as soon 
as “they are thought of as empirically valid or as really ‘effective forces’ 
or ‘tendencies’. “Pure economics is a theory; which ‘is ‘apolitical’, 
which asserts ‘no moral evaluations’ and which is ‘individualistic’. It 
is and will always be indispensable ‘for analytical purposes’. 26(k) a ‘Any 
discussion of practical economic and social policies requires a clear-cut 
concept-construction with unambiguous meaning. Mas” Weber does not 
agree with the view ‘that there cannot be a non-evaluative theory of eco- 
nomic policy as a science. It is possible to have such a science as non- 
evaluativeness is presupposed by every purely scientific analysis: of policies, 
particularly of social and economie policy. However, such a theory has 
to face difficulties which lie in the fact that economic events have causal 
influence on the whole range of social phenomena and also the fact that 
included among the problems of economics is the analysis of the various 
ways in which non-economié social events influence economic events, e., 
political actions and structures like the State-guaranteed legal system ete. 


Thus Max Weber has pot a economics as a normative science 
but has stressed again and again the non-evaluative character of the 
science. According to him pure economie theory is a modđėl-making 
axiomatic science. At the same time-he has brought out the importance 
of the value discussions specially for a cultural science like economics and 
indicated clearly the place and role-of value-judgments in social sciences 
like economics. Prof. L. Robbins ‘also, while stressing the’ ‘‘ethical 
neutrality’ of economics as a science, has stressed the importance. and 
need for discussions of ethjcal questions on the part of economists ‘‘since 
only in this way will they be in a position to appreciate the implications 
as regards given ends of problems which are put to them for solution’’.?” 
Thus though economics is ethically neutral, economists must eonsider — 

ethical-political issues also. | 
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It will not be out of place to quote L. V. Mises who expresses 
opinions similar to those of Prof. Max Weber in his book “Theory and 
History” that “the significance of value judgments consists precisely in 
the fact that they are springs of human action. Guided by his valuations, 
man is intent upon conditions that please him better for conditions which 
he deems less satisfactory. He employs means to attain ends sought.’’?*(a) 
“ Economic policies are directed towards the attainment of definite aims. 
In dealing with them economics does not question the value attached 
to these ends by acting men. It merely investigates two points: First, 
whether or not the policies concerned are fit to attain the ends which those 
recommending anid applying them want to attain. Secondly, whether 
these policies do not perhaps produce effects which, from the point of 
- view of those recommending and applying. them, are undesirable.’’ 28(b) 


In the age of classical economics, the ideal-constructs rested truly 
on idealistic assumptions, viz., pure and perfect competition, rational 
behaviour of man, the idea of equilibrium, etc., whereas tio-days logical- 
constructs (models) rest more on realistic assumptions. This is more so 
with the post-Keynesian macro economic analysis. The dimensions of our 
knowledge have widened with the advance made by the social and other 
sciences. So with the refinemént and effective use of the logical 
apparatus it has become possible for economists to make more realistic 
assumptions and to question the purely idealistic and therefore unrealistic 
nature of old assimptions, so that the logical-constructs of the present-day 
economic theory approximate real life more than did the logical-constructs 
of the classical economists. For example, the macro-dynamics of to-day, 
whatever model it constructs (following Hicks, Harrod, Domar or Frisch), 
tries to take into account the two most important determining factors of 
social life, viz., time and change. ‘“‘The essence of economic dynamics is 
prediction not simply in the sense of forecasting stock-exchange prices 
for example, but also in the general sense of relating an event to the events 
which preceded ib.” 2° It has enabled economists to study ‘a dynamic 
economy ’, i.e., one which is,changing, as well as carry on ‘‘ dynamic 
analysis” i.e., one which is concerned with the analysis” i.e., one which is 
concerned with the analysis of change (or itg absence) in the economy. 
In the field of economic policy, an example of logical-construct is planning 
whether totalitarian or democratic, based on certain assumptions like the 
degree or freedom of enterprise to be allowed, the extent of State control 
and ownership, the relation between the twa spheres of economic activities, 
the goals to be reached, the targets to be achieved ete. So economic 
theory, whether of analysis or of policy rémains a non-evaluative study 
but a fruit-bearing study nonetheless. 


We have geen that economics as a sciehce ought to be wert frei 
(value free). Even then those writers who have stressed over and over 
again the non-evaluativeness of economic theory, have also indicated the 
importance of value discussions in economics. Similarly those writers who 
have been critical of the positivist assumptions of economics and have 
pointed ont (as Prof. F. H. Knight has done) that it is not possible to be 
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consistent and thorough going in sticking strictly to the realm of physical 
causality as the notion of economy itself: depends on the factor of error 
or uncertainty in numerous forms, have not also declared economics openly 
ag`a normative science. What they have done is to show the weaknesses 
tliat economics and other social sciences suffer from as a positive scierice. 

At the same time they have pointed out the special nature and features of 
economic enquiry and study and the necessity of taking into consideration. 
the ‘aesthetic, intellectual, moral and even religious life’ in understanding _ 
the so-called’ economie matters or economic aspects of social matters. 
Of all the views examined so. far, those expressed: by Max Weber havé 
attempted to bring about a compromise between the ‘opposing views. He 
has indicated the possibility of æ non-evaluative science of economics as 
well as economic policies (based* on’ ideal-constructs) as “essential for and- . 
lytical ‘purposes. At the same time ‘he has stressed the special- features 
ef-economics as a cultural science and the need for value-discussions in 
- selecting the problems for study and in understanding them’ and in. 
Suggesting policies or ways of solving them and their desirable. and un- 
desirable consequences, thus helping persons in making a decision. He 
has indicated that it is possible to study and analyse logically the value- 
judgments underlying policies but it is not the task of a science to apply 
the results of such analysis. It is for the acting willing person (or any 
other body) responsible for making decision, to choose and apply the résults 
of such analysis. He- has pointed out further that logical discussion and 
analysis of ethical and cultural values: are of great importance: as these 
ideas -alone give meaning and significance to our life and. therefore provide 
the data of a social science like economics. 

- Bo there is particular need for studying positively- the values: under: 
lying objectives to realise which economic policies are framed. It is 
helpful to have a clear and careful analysis- of the objectives. of 
planning and therefore of the cultural and ethical values; which 
are involved. lt needs -a wide perspective of knowledge to study 
the values, the changes that have occurred. in them in course of time, their 
importance to the society in the. particular context of the policy con- 
cerned, the attainability of those values, means for realising them and the 
possible consequences: that” may ‘result. It will not be binding on the 
policy-makers to abide by these observations, but there is no doubt that 
they will be-immensely helped in their tasks by these studies. So without 
converting economiés into a normative .science; there can Þe. free and 
valuable discussions about evaluative ideas and a science of economic 
policy can be constructed which will prove invaluable in the choice and 
implementation of economic policies which after all can- only be imple- 
mented through political methods. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AIR CONDITIONING 


+r 


G. C. BHATTACHARYYA oh 


History tells us that the man has aspired after new discoveries and 
inventions from the stone-age to the present day of atomic energy. The 
thing which was once.a philosopher’s dream now turns into reality. 
Scientists and Technologists explode many new things from the mysterious 
hand of nature. Thousands and thousands of years ago, people were 
ignorant of many everyday’ s requirements. With the rapid -change of 
time they became aware of one. of the most important requirement, the 
building which would protect them from heat and cold from nature. But 
as the days rolled on, they became more and more enthusiastic to explode 
new things for comforts ete. Even a few hundred years ago, there was 
no electricity, no lifts, no telephones, no automatic control central heating, 
ete. As far as, old records reveal us that about two-thousand years ago, 
the Romans had ideas about central heating and they arranged for hot 
gases from, their fires to go through ducts under the. floors and the ancient 
Egyptians knew something about evaporation. 


With the rapid stride of civilisation, Western people, in particular, have 
acquired a much greater efficiency. in scientific and technological informa- 
tions. People of underdeveloped countries cannot but be amazed at the 
latest inventions done by them. It is worth mentioning that the achieve- 
ment would have been fruitless, if there is no mutual co-operation between 
the Scientists and Engineers. There is a chain-link between them, other- 
wise it would have been a Herculian task for any of them to launch any 
new experiments which were in the grip of darkness. The inéricate mathe- 
matical problems and ingenious methods are formulated by them for any ` 
precise work. The development of electronic controls will play a vital role — 
to make all arrangements—automatic: It, is obvious that new inventions 
come forth from the requirement. ‘Statistician with different type of 
experiments observe that people can do more work, if necessary and 
sufficient comforts and facilities-are given to the people at the place of 
occupancy. In summet season the air becomes hot and humid, similarly © 
in winter, the air is dry and sultry. So in both the seasons, the people - 
feel uneasy to do all sorts of work which tends to decrease their efficiencies, ` 
whereas) the air, in space, where the occupants will occupy be conditioned 
then they will feel comfort @nd’ their efficiencies will reach ab its Zenith 
point. The methods by which the air is conditioned, are known as air- 
conditioning. 

The index of Dimai comiat are due to dry bulb temp., humidity, air- 
motion, air distribution, odors, dust, smoke, bacteria, and toxic gas. The 
human comfort is augmented by the addition of ozone and ionic content 
to the conditioned air. Heating and cooling are largely responsible for 
changing the dry-bulb temp. of the air.” Ventilation is the process of 
ahanaine tha air within the space bv sunplvine fresh air and returned air. 
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Some old schools of thoughts, are of opinion that the human discomfort 
was a consequence of the increase in Co, (carbon dioxide) content of the 
air in a space or of the poisonous effect of products of organic decomposi- 
tion in vespired air . The latest theory is that the human discomfort 
results when. the temperature regulating system of body is unable to com- 
pensate comfortably for the difference between the rate .of energy release 
in metabolism and the rate ab which -heat can be dissipated from the 
body by evaporation, radiation, conduction, and convection. The outside 
fresh air is taken through the Airwasher, by the blower, (fan) where the 
air will be conditioned. The blower will deliver conditioned air to the 
place of occupancy. ‘The impure air within the conditioned space, according 
as the case may be, should be exhausted profusely to keep by dilution the 
soncentration of odors, smoke, and fumes below the objectionable limits. 
A standard condition is impracticable for human comforts as there is a 
loh of variation of personal and physiologieal factors. A series of experi- 
mental data gives us some light for the recommendations of standard 
conditions for most of the people. 

As far as the information goes, air-conditioning was first applied, for 
the sake of experiment, in the textile mills. In winter season, the air is 
dry and heated, the static electricity developed in the fibre will be pre- 
vented by humidification and simultaneously, humidification will also retard 
the rate of breaking the fibre. This gives a real impetus for humidifying 
cr adding moisture to the air in order to surmount the difficulties 
experiénced in the loom room. Conversely in Summer season, it is neces- 
sary to humidify fhe air to control the absorption ‘of moisture in air. 
Experimentally it was found in the cotton mills, the cotton will change in 
weight about 20 to 25% under conditions of extreme humidity variation 
in the atmosphere. Hence the humidity control exhibits a - prominent 
-part, in textile, cotton, paper, jute mills, etc. It is easy to introduce 
moisture in air but the problem of removing surplus moisture requires 
humidificatjons. A special contrivance was adopted by Mr. Willis H. 
Carrier in 1911, for performing the desired condition for air-conditioning. 

Even at the end of Nineteenth Century, there was a dogma in the 
eyes of the public that the air-conditioners are a luxury commodities, but 
as the experiments on the subject come to lime lights, the cry òf air- 
conditioning and refrigeration becomes more and more pronounced. Even 
to a casual observer it will not escape thé notice that all modern 
hospitals are fully air-conditioned, particularly their surgical operation 
theatres. 

When the demand of air-conditioning and refrigeration comes into the 
market, it draws the attention of the capitalist and industrialists. They 
realise that their intent and purpose will be, served if investments are 
made on it. Naturally, the attention was also drawn by the owners of the 
cinema. They conceive that if the halls are air-conditioned the public 
will incline more on the hall rather than the picture itself. Actually their 
fertile brain comes to true. At present, cinemas, restaurants, public halls, 
etc., in all Western Countries, are fully temperature and humidity control. 
Also, all the underdeveloped countries are trying for the same pursuit. 
Modern precision testing instruments are equipped with temperature, 
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-humidity, air motion, etc., and automatic controls. The *% 
air-conditioning .is now keenly felt. ; i 
Refrigeration is the only vehicle’ for dehumidifying tl 
technical informations obtained ventilate the approach of mod 
tion from the beginning. At first ammonia.is the only refr 
for all sorts of air conditioning problems, but it faces with lot o 
difficulties. To eradicate the troubles, extensive researche 
‘formed.- At about 1920, new réfrigerant methylene chloride v 
This refrigerant is non-toxic and non-combustible, operat 
atmospheric pressure throughout the cycle. This gives the 
to the scientists and technologists resulting the development o 
group of which dischlorodiflueromithane (Freon 12) is one 
refrigerant which is still in vogue for. comfort air-conditionix 
this family of refrigerants operates at reasonable pressure, ¢ 
non-toxic and gives satisfactory performance. | 
A well designed contrivance of equipment have been adi 
year round air-conditioning. This trend is noticeable in the 
of hot water heating where using mechanical circulation wati 
equipment can circulate cold water for summer cooling. Ai 
carry warm alr in winter can carry cool air in summer. 
Recent development of Radiant heating and cooling 
greater predominancy over mechanical heating and cooling. 
ments it was found that the radiant heating and cooling will 
comfort for the whole year, but there is a snag in this system 
ture condensation will show a major hindrance for its ‘utili 
At present, in India, the need of air-conditioning is fully 
every effort; has been exercised for its usé'in different sphere 
The Government of India is. taking much interest for the de 
air-conditioning and refrigeration for the present and future pr 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Midway 4 June 1943: By Chester Leo Smith, published by Regency 
Press (London and New York) Ltd. 483, New Oxford Street, London, 
W.C. 1., 1962. 


The Battle of Midway had been the significant turning point in 
the last Pacific War and this little book entitled Midway 4 June 1942 
is a collection of short essays and a few small narrative poems, 
referring tc the lasb naval battle fought near ‘he Midway Isiand. The 
Commander of the United States Pacific Fleet was Admiral Chester 
Wi Nimitz, and Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto was ihe Commander of 
the Imperia! Japanese Combined Battle Fleet. The Japanese war 
leaders planned the Midway cperatioa to compe! Admiral Nimitz to 
come down to defence position of strategic points. But Rear Admiral 
Raymond Ames Spruance did everything miraculously right, and the 
result was that the anticipated superb air attacks by the Japanese carriers 
were foiled by the United States Task Forces. 


The essays are short and descriptive, while the poems are 
smaller and narrative, representing some of the significant events of the 


Pacifie War, ° 
P. C. MAJUMDER, 
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Ourselves 


PROPOSAL FOR THE CONFERMENT OF THE DEGREE OF DOOTOR 
OF LITERATURE TO MAHAMAHOPADHYAY 
PANDIT GOPINATH KABIRAJ 


Under Section 8(4) of the Calcutta University Act, 1951, the 
Chancellor was pleased to confirm the proposal of the Senate for 
conferment of the Degree of Doctor of Literature (Honoris Causa) 
to Mahamahopadhyay. Pandit Gopinath Kabiraj because of his outstan- 
ding contribution in the realm of letters. Earlier the Senate accepted. 
the recommendation of the Syndicate for conferring the degree to him 
on a suitable date. | 


"BIPRADAS Pat CHAUDHURI FELLOWSHIP ror 1964 


The Board of Management of the Bipradas Pal Chaudhuri 
Fellowship has recommended that the Fellowship for 1964 of the value 
of Rs. 5,000 only tenable for one year be. awarded to Miss Chummang © 
Ko-Truchin, B.A., B.Ed. It was further resolved that the fellow 
be attached to the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture. 
Failing her the Fellowship will be awarded to “Mr. Merito B. 
Espinas, M.A., on the same terms and conditions. 


Sri Provat KUMAR MOOKERJEE à 


Sri Provat Kumar Mookerjee, Vidyasagar Lecturer for 1962, 
delivered a course of five lectures on “ Raja Ramniohån Roy’s 
contribution to Bengali Language and Literature” on and from 6th 
April, 1964 to 10th April, 1964. 


CREATION OF A NEW ENDOWMENT IN AERONAUTIOS 


A sum of Rs. 1,60,000 was accepted by the Syndicate for the 
creation of a new endowment entitled ‘‘ Lt.-Col. A. N. Bose Trust 
Fund’ with the object of utilisation of the yield of the fund for 
encouragement of the study* and research in Aeronautics or Naval 
Engineering according to the discretion of the Syndicate. The 
Syndicate also ordered that the Scholarship be awarded to the students 
of any one of the subjects, viz , Naval Engineering, Nava! Architecture 
and Aeronautics. A sum of Rs. 6,000 per annum will be available 
under the fund from the year 1963-64. The Senate of the University 
accepted the offer together with the terms and conditions of the 

award. 





PRotifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. CSR/8/64 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter 
AXXVII-O of the regulations relating to the Diploma in Social Work (Labour Wol- 
fare) were adopted by the Academic Council on 30th July, 1963, and accepted by the 
Senate on 8th February, 1964 :— 


*« (i) That in Section 1 the words “from time to time on the recommendation 
Of alien te Business Management’ be deleted and the words “the date 
to be duly notified,’ be inserted after a comma after the words ‘ the Syndi- 
cate may determine.’ 

(2) That Section 2 be replaced by the following :— 


“Any candidate who has passed an examination for Bachelor’s degree in 
any Faculty of this University or an examination considered by the Aca- 
demic Council be equivalent thereto and has worked for at least a period 
of one year as Labour Welfare Officer in approved institutions, asso- 
ciations, or firms employing labour, may be admitted to the examination 
for the Diploma on Social Work, provided he has prosecuted a regular 
course of study for one academic year or such shorter period as may be 
determined by the Academic Council and has undergone a practical 
training in an industrial area or areas or Labour Welfare Centres.’ 


(iii) That the words ‘ Executive Committee, All-India Institute of Social Wel- 
fare and Business Management’ occurring in Section 3, be replaced by 
the word ‘ Syndicate.’ 

(iv) That in section 6, the words ‘ Executive Committee, All-India Institute 
of Social Welfare and Business Management’ be replaced by the words 

> “ Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Social Work (Labour Welfare), 


(v) That in Section 9 the word ‘ Syndicate’ occurring in line 3, be replaced 
by the words, ‘ Academic Council’ and the words ‘ Executive Com- 
mittee, All-India Institute...... Management’ occurring in lines 4 
“antl 5 and in lines 7 and 8 be replaced by the words ‘ Boards of Post- 
Graduate Studies in Social Work (Labour Welfare)’.” 
The Academic Council at their meeting held on 22nd May, 1964, decided that the 
above changes would take immediate effect. 


Senate House : a * G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 16th June, 1962. l Registrar. 


a * 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR/9/64 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLIX-.G 
of the Regulations making provisions for the D.MeR.D. and D.M.R.T. Examinations 
as set out in the accompanying pamphlet were adopted by the Academie Council on 
the 4th August, 1962, and accepted by the Senate qn the 13th June, 1964 :— 

“That the existing Regulations for the D.M.R.E. Course as provided under Chapter 
XLIX-G be replaced by the Regulations for the D.M.R.D. Course and a new 
Chapter, viz., XLIX-P and the Regulations for the D.M.R.T. Course there- 
under be inserted after Chapter XLIX-O of tlfe Regulations relating to the 
Diploma Course in Venereology.’ 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on 22nd May, 1964, decided that the 

D.M.R.D. and D.M.R.T. Regulations would be effective from the session 1964-65, 


Senate House : J. ©. MuxHERJER, 
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REGULATION 
CHAPTER XLIX-G . 


4 


DIPLOMA IN MEDICAL RADIOLOGY DIAGNOSTIO 


1. An examination for a Diploma in Medical Radiology Diagnostic (D.M.R.D.) . 
shall be held twice every year in Calcutta and-shall commence at such time as the 
Syndicate shall determine and notify the date of such examination. 

The examination shall be in two parts, Part I and Part II, as defined below in Sec- 
tion 5. 

2. Any Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery of this University or of any other Uni- 
versity recognised by this University may be admitted to this examination on pro- 
duction of certificates of having, subsequent to passing the M. B.B.S. Examination, 
had, at least 6 months house appointments in a General Medical or General Surgical 
od Radiological Department of a hospital recognised by the University and having 
thereafter— 


(A) Attended, during a period of six months, in the University College of Medicine, 

(a) @ course of lectures and prattical instructions in Physics as applied to Medical 
Radiology Diagnostic, 

(b) a course of lectures, demonstrations and practical instructions in Pathology 
and Anatomy in relation to Radiology, 

(c) introductory course of clinical instructions in Medical Radiology Diagnostic, f 

(B) And thereafter attended, during a period of 18 months, in the University College 
of Medicine : 

(a) a course of lectures, demonstrations and practical instructions in Diagnostic 
Radiology and its relations to different branches of Medical Science with 
clinical practice, in .the Radiological Department of a Hospital approved 
by the University : 

Provided that a candidate shall not take Part II of the Examination until he 
has passed in Part I of the Examination. 

3. Every candidate for admission to each part of examination shall send his appli- 
cation to the Controller of Examinations with a certificate in the form prescribed by 
the Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 100 at least one month before the date fixed for the 
examination. 

4. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination shall not 
be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted to one or more 
subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on each occasion. 


5. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects :— ° 
(a) Physics as applied to Medical Radiology .. Two Papers a 
(b) Pathology and Anatomy in relation to Radiology _ Bs One Paper 
Part II ; | 
(a) pete and its relation to different branches of Medical - Two Papers 


The examination shall be Writtenp Oral andePractical. Each written paper shall 
be of three hours. 

In assessing marks the Examiners will take into account the records’ of the work 
done by the candidate duly gttested by the Head of the Department of Radiology 
and Radiotherapeutics of the University College of Medicine. 


6. The full marks for each arah and minimum marks required for passing shall 
be as follows :-— l 


Part I ; 
_  . Full marks Pass marks 
Written Oral Practi- Total Written Practi- Total 
i . cal & Oral cal 
(a) Physics as applied 200 100 100 400 150 50 200 
to Medical Radio- 4 
OBY: TT ; l = ae 
(b) Pathology and Ana- ad 0 50 50 200 75 25 100 
tomy in relation 
to Radiology. 
` Part II | 
Radiodiagnosis and its 200 100 100 400 150 50 200 


relation to different 
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7. In order to pass the D.M.R.D. Examination a candidate must pass in Part I 
and Part IL of the examination. | 

8. As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall publish a list 
of the successful candidates, arranged in order of merit. The successful candidates 
shall receive the Diploma in the form given in Appendix A (Appendix to be appended). 

9, The Syndicate shall, on the recommendations of the Board of Examiners, award 
a gold medal to the candidate who stands first and secures not less than 75% marks 
in the aggregate—the results of Part I and Part TI of the Examination taken together. 

10. The lectures, demonstrations and practical instructions will be arranged as 


follows : 
Part I 
A. Physics as applied to Medical Radiology,: , 
Theoretical TS gagi e A At least 40 hours 
Practical se ia .. At least 60 hours 
-B. Pathology and Anatomy in relation to Radiology : 
Theoretical T es .. At least 40 hours f 
Practical ga Si . .» Ab least 60 hours 
eC. Introductory Course of Radiology and Clinical 6 months 
Instructions. . 
Part II 
“A. Radiodiagnosis and its relation to different Medical Sciences : 
Theoretical ag sa At least 100 hours 
. Practical and Clinical Practice T .. 18 months 
11. The Course of study for the examination shall be as follows: 
Pari I 
A. Physics: 


(1) Elementary electricity and magnetism. Basie principles of electro-magnetic 
induction, transformers, alternating currents and direct currents ; 

(2) Atomic structure and elementary principles of radioactivity. Elementary 
principles of electro-magnetic radiation, wave and quantum theory of radiation ; 

(3) Properties of electrons; Thermionic emission. Elementary properties of diode 
and* triode valves, cathode ray oscilloscope valve amplifiers, photo electricity, different 
types of rectifiers used in X-ray generators ; 

(4) Production properties and nature of X-rays. Action of X-ray on matter, 
scattering, Compton effect and photo electric effect, Ionisation of gases ; 

(5) Qualitative and quantitative measurements of X-rays. Ionisation method 
of measurement of X-ray doses ; 

(6) Dose measuring instruments ; 

2 (7) Production, control and measurement of high voltages; 

(8) Simple properties and functions of films, X-ray tubes and rectifying valves; 

(9) Photographic action of X-rays, radiographic image, its quality and distortions ; 

(10) Fluorescent action of X-rays, Principles of Fluroscopy, properties of fluores- 
cent scréene and Intestifying screens, Image Intensifiers ; 

(11) Planning of radiological service. Protection measures necessary in a radio- 
logical department dealing with ionising radiations. Radiation hazards; 

B. Radiological Anatomy and Pathological in relation to Radiology : 

(1) Surface Anatomy; outline of the different system in relation to Radiology ; 
Fluroscopic and radiographic appearances ef various systems of the human body in 
normal conditions ; 

-(2) Morbid Anatomy in relation to Radiology ; 

(3) Pathology of Neoplasms ; è 

Part II 
A. Radiodiagnosis: - 

(1) Radiographic technique and dark-room procedures ; 

(2) Diagnostic X-ray generators, circuits, X-ray tubes and accessories ; 

(3) The quality of radiographic and flurosgopic images and the various factors 
affecting them ; 

(4) Principles of special radio-diagnostic techniques and recent advances; 

(5) Radiological diagnosis applied to the varfous systems of human body in normal 
and pathological conditions and its relation to different branches of medical science. 

Regulation | 
CHAPTER XLIX-P 


DIPLOMA In MEDICAL RADIOLOGY THERAPEUTIC 


1, An examination ;for a Diploma in -Medical Radiology Therapeutic (D.M.R.T.) 
shall be held twice every year in Calcutta and shall commence at such time as the 
Syndicate shall determine, and notify the date of such examination. 

-. . he viniminetion shall be in two parts; Part I and Part II as defined below in Section 5. 
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2. Any Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery of this University or of any other Uni- 
versity recognised by this University may be admitted to this examination on pro- 
duction of certificates of having, subsequent to passing the M.B.B.S. Examination, 
had at least 6 months house appointments in a General Medical or General Surgical 
or Radiological Department of a hospital recognised by the University and having 
thereafter— 

A. Attended, during a poriod of six months, in the University College of Medicine : 
. (æ) a course of lectures and practical instructions in Physies as applied to Medical 

`- Radiology—Therapeutic. $ | 

(6) a course of lectures demonstrations and practical instructions in Pathology 
and Anatomy in relation to Radiology. 

(c) Introductory course of clinical instructions in Medical Radiology Thera- 

utie. z ; l t 

j B. And thereafter attended, during a period of 18 months in the University College 
of Medicine : i 

(a) a course of lectures, demonstrations and practical instructions -in Radio- 
therapy and its relation to different branches of Medical Science with clinical practice 
in the Radiological Department-of a hospital approved by the University : 

Provided that a candidate shall not take Part II of the Examination until he has, 
passed in Part I of the Examination” i 

3. Every candidate for admission to each part of examination shall send his appli- 
cation to the Controller of Examinations with a certificate in the form prescribed by 
the Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 100 at least one month before the date fixed for the exa- 
mination. < - E 

4, A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination shall not 
be entitled to claim a refund of thefee. A candidate may be admitted to one or more 
subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on each occasion. 

5. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects : 


Pati - 


(a) Physics as applied to Medical Radiology pa `. «e Two Papers 
(b) Pathology and Anatomy in relation to Radiology ... -- One Paper e 
s Par II = ei ae Re 
(2) Radiotberapy and its relation to different branches of Medical Two Papers 
Science. / 


The examination shall be Written, Oral and Practical. Each written paper shall 


be of three hours. | 
In assessing marks the Examiners will take into account the records of the work ° 
done by the candidate duly attested by the Head of the Department of Radiology and 
Radiotherapeutics of the University College of Medicine. 
6. The full marks for each subject and minimum marks required for passing shall 


be as follows : 


Part I 
Full marks - Pass marks 
Written Oral Prae- Total ` Written Prac- Total 
e tical e & Oral tical 
(a) Physics as applied 200 . 100... 100 .. 400 150 50 200 
to Medical Radio- å ae a ee Se y 
logy. | 
“ (b) Pathology and Ana- 100 b0 50 200 75 25 100 
tomy in relation | 
to Radiology. é 
hi. Part If ~ 
(a) Radiotherapy and 200 “100 100 > 400 150 50 200 
“its relation to 


different branches a 


of Medical Science. a 

7. In order to pass the D.M.R.T. Examination a candidate must pass in Part I 
and Part 11 of the Examination. 

8. As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall publish a list 
of the successful candidates, arranged in order of merit. The successful candidates, 
ghall receive the Diploma in the form given in Appendix A (Appendix to be appended). 

9. The Syndicate shall, on the recommendation of the Board of Examiners, award 
a gold medal to the candidate who stands first and secures not less than 75% marks in 
the aggregate—the results of Part I and Part IL of the Examination taken together. 

10. The Lectures, Demonstrations and Practical Instructions will be arranged 


as follows :— 
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rage ti 
Part] < 7 T 


A. Physics as applied to Medical Radiology : 
Theoretical sa 56 ~ - ++ At least 40 hours 


Practical .. At least 60 hours 


B. Pathology and Anatomy in relation to Radiology : 
Theoretical si ae At least 40 hours 
Practical and Demonstrations .. ». At least 60 hours 
C. Introductory Course of Radiology and Clinical 6 months 
Instruction. - 
Part II . 
A. Radiotherapy and its relation to different Medical Science : 
Theoretical ia .. At least 100 hours 


B. Practical and Clinical Practice ba .. 18 months 
11. The Course of study for the examination shall be as follows: 


Part I 
A, Physics: 

(1) Elementary electricity and magnetism. Basic principles of electro-magnetic 
induction, transformers, alternating currents and direct currents; 

(2) Atomic structure and elementary principles of radioactivity. Elementary 
principles of electro-magnetic radiation wave and quantum theory of radiation ; 

(3) Properties of electrons, Theorionic emigsion. Elementary properties of diode 
and triode valves, cathode ray oscilloscope valve amplifiers, photo electricity, different 
types of rectifiers used in X-ray generators ; 

(4) Production properties and nature of X-rays. Action of X-ray on matter, 
scattering, Compton effect and photo-electric effect, Jonisation of gases ; 

(5) Qualitative and quantitative measurements of X-rays. Tonisation method 
of measurement of X-ray doses; 

(6) Dose measuring instruments ; 

(7) Production, control and measurement of high voltages ; 

(8) Simple properties and functions of films; X-ray tubes and rectifying valves ; 

(9) Photographic action of X-rays, radiographic image, its quality and distortions ; 

(10) Fluorescent action of X-rays, Principles of Fluroscopy properties of Fluo- 
rescent screens and Intensifying screens, Image Intensifiers ; 

(1%) Planning of Radiological service. Protection of measures necessary in 2 
radiological department dealing with ionising radiations. Radiation hazards, 

B. Radiological Anatomy and Pathology in relation to Radiology : 

(1) Surface Anatomy, outline of the different systems in relation to Radiology, 
Fluroscopic and radiographic appearances of various systems of the human body in 
normal conditions ; 

(2) Morbid Anatomy in relation to Radiology ; 

« (3) Pathology of Neoplams. 


Part If i 
A. Radiotherapy : 

(1) . Applied Physics in radiotherapy ; 

(2) Introduction to biological effects of radiation ; l 

(3) Radioactive substances in nature and other physical principles ; 

(4) Radiotherapeutic generator, tubes and accessory equipments ; 

(5) Production, properties and measurements of radioactive isotopes and their 
uses in medicine ; 

(6) Measurement of doses, Isédose charfs, Physical principles in planning treat- 
ment and methods in clinical radiotherapy ; 

(7) Radiotherapy in various pathological conditions in different sites of the human- 
body and its relation to various branches of medic science. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 6/2856/136(A Ml) 


It is hereby notified for general information tĦat the Shyampur Siddheswari Maha- 
vidyalaya, Howrah, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Sanskrit, History, Logie, 
Elements of Economics and Civics, Commercial Geography, Book-keeping and Com- 
mercial Arithmetic to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali, Sans- 
krit, History, Economics, Political Science and Philosophy to the B.A, Pass standard 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, i.e., with permission to 
present candidates in the abovementioned subjects et the Pre-University Arts Exa- 
mination in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part IT Exa- 
mination in 1967 and not earlier, 


Senate House, G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, | Registrar 
The 19th June, 1964. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. €/2888/102 (Af). 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Panskura Banamali College has been affiliated in Political Science 
to the B.A. Honours standard, in Biology to the Pre-University Science standard and 
in Mathematics to the Pre-University Arts and B.A. Pass standards with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1964-65, że., with permission to present candidates 
in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Examinations in 1965, B.A. Part 
I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Part IL Examination in 1967, and not earlier. 


Senate House, = o's G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, i Registrar. 


The 22nd June, 1964. 
“UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ; 
Notification No. C/2848/52 (Affl.) 


Ib is hereby notiefid for general information that, in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Shri Shikshyatan College has been affiliated in Social Studies, Eco- 
nomics and Civies to the B.T. standard, in Education, History and Political Science 
to the B.A. Honours standard and in Gujrati to the Pre-University and B.A. Pass stane 
dards from the session 1964-65, with permission to present its first batch of students 
with the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University and B.T. Examinations of 
1965, at the B.A. Part I Examination in 1966 and at the B.A. Part II Examination in 
1967, and not earlier. l ' 


Senate House, ©. Q. Q, RAYORAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, Registrar. 


The 22nd June, 1964. - a; , : 
| UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2876/16(Af.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the College of Leather Techno- 
logy, Calcutta, has been granted extension of affiliation to the Four-Year B.Sc. (Tech.). 
standard with effect from the session 1962-63, ¢.e., with permission to present candi- 
dates to the B.Sc. (Tech.) Part I Examination in 1964 and B.Sc. (Tech.) Part IT Exa- 
mination in 1966, and not earlier. | 


Senate House, l G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 


Calcutta, l Te = 3 Registrar, 
The 22nd June, 1964. : . 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. ©/2986/137(Affl.) . fee z 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Mrinalini Dutt Collëge, Birati, 


has been affliated in English, Bengali, Elements of Economics and Civies, History, 
Logic and Commercial Geography to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, 
Bengali, Elective Bengali, Economics, Political Science, History and Philosophy to the 
B.A. Pass standard from the session 19§4-65, i.e., „with permission to present candi- 
dates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 1965, 
B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part IT Examination in 1967, and 
not earlier, 5 


Senate House, l | G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Caleuttea, - ; Registrar. 


The 23rd June, 1964. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 
Notification No. C/2952/37(A if.) 


It is hereby notied for general ipformation that, in extension*of the affiliation al- 
ready pranted, the Prafullachandra College has been affiliated in History and Logic 
to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English (Compulsory), Bengali (Verna- 
cular), Economies, Political Science, Education and History to the B.A. Pass standard 
with effect from“the commencament of the session 1964-65, ¢.e., with- permission to 
present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts Exa- 
mination in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part IT Exa- 
mination in 1967, and not earlier. ; eo 


Senate House, A G. ©. RAYOHAUDHURI, 


pra ate Registrar, 
The 25th June, 1964. | 


t 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR/4/St/64 


It is notified for general information that the Chancellor has been pleased to assent 
to the following changes in Statute 5 of the First Statutes relating to the appointment, 
terms and conditions of services of all employees in the University other than Uni- 
versity teachers as well as in Statute 20 (since re-numbered as 23) of the First Statutes 
relating to the powers, terms and conditions of service of the Registrar and other persons 
specifically mentioned as Officers of the University :— 

(i) that Statutes 5 of the First Statutes relating to the appointments, terms and 
conditions of service of all employees in the University other than Uni- 
versity teachers (p. 156) be replaced by the following :— 

“Assistants shall ordinarily retiré at the age of 58. The appointing body may 
by a special resolution where it is in the interest of the University allow an 
Assistant an extension of service of one year at a time up to his 60th year. 
In no case should an Assistant be allowed to remain in service after he is 60 

l years of age.” ; ; 

(2~» the First Statutes relating to the powers, terms and conditions of service of 
the Registrar and other persons specifically mentioned as Officers of the 
University (p. 109) :— f 

(ii) The word ‘55’ in line 2, Section 20 of the First Statutes relating to the powers, 
duties, terms and conditions of service of the Registrar and other Officers, 

| be replaced by the word ‘58’, 

Section 20 as modified will read as follows :— 

“20. Subject to the provision of the Act, all Officers appointed by the Syndicate 
shall ordinarily retire at the age of 58. The appointing body may by a special reso- 
lution, where it is in the interest of the University allow an Officer an extension of 
Service of one year at a time up to his 60th year. In no case should an officer be allowed 
to remain in service after he is 60 years of age.” 


Senate House, st J.C. MuxHERJEE, 
The Ist July, 1964. Assistant. Registrar. 


” UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR/12/64 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLIX-O 
of the Regulations relating to the Diploma Course in Venereology were adopted by 
the Academic Council on the 5th February, 1964, and accepted by the Senate on the 
17th June, 1964 :— ; 

(i) Th. Ollowing new section be numbered as section 1: 

- ‘An examination for a Diploma in Venereology shall be held annually” in 
Calcutta and commence at such time as the Syndicate shall determine.’ 

(ii) Add the following new section after section 3 of the existing Regulation : 

‘Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send his application 
to the Coxtroller of Examinations, Calcutta University,with a certificate in 
the.form prescribed and a fee 6f Rs. 100 ùt least one month before the date 
fixed for the examination. 
A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination shall 
not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A carflidate may be admitted to 
one or more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on 
each occasion.’ 

(iii) Add the following new section after existing section 6 of the Regulation : 

‘As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall publish a list 
i of successful candidates in alphabetical order.’ 

(iw) The existing sections be re-numbered as required after making necessary 

changes.” 

The A ade Council decided that the above changes would take effect from the 
session 1964-65. . 


Senate House, i J. C. MUKEERJEE, 
Phe 13th July, 1964. R Assistant Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


Notification No. Ex/81/61 


Saugar, the 29th May, 1961 


In partial modification of this Office Notification No./85, dated the 24th August, 
1960, it is notified that the following name is deleted from the list of candidates men- 


; tioned in this notification referred to above :— 
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Roll No. Emrolment No. Name of candidate with address Name of examination 


309 B/9972 So N. Jha, Law College, Raipur LL.B. (Previous) 
ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
' Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR. 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN 
A NOTIFICATION 


The undermentioned candidates had obtained permissiori to appear at the High 


School Examination held by the Board in 1959 and 1960 by giving false statements 
in their application forms. Consequently their respective examinations have been 


cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing at any examination | 


of the Board to be held in the ye&r(s), noted against each :— 


Sl Roll Name of candidate Place of Examination which has been 
No. No. residence cancelled and year(s) for which 
debarred. 
1 3664 Bhoj Raj Sethia Bikaner - High School Examination for 
1959 cancelled. 
2 28595 Pradip Kumar . Jodhpur High School Examination for 
(Original name—Keshri Mal) . 1959 cancelled. e 
3 7054 Bahadur Singh l Jhunjhunu High School Examination for 


1960 (Main as well as 
Supplementary. Examina- 
tion wide Roll No. 654) 


: ; | a cancelled. 
4 11289 Kailash Narain Bhagtke Jaipur High School Examination for 
- (Original name—Kailash l 1960 cancelled. ; 
Chand). i 
5 11488 Kedar Nath Vaid Jaipur High School Examination for 
1960 cancelled and fufther 
: debarred for 1961. . 
6 11699 Lalit Kumar Gupta Jaipur |. - High School Examination for 
(Original name-——Lallu Lal 1960 cangelled’ and further 
Ghiya). debarred for 1961. 
4° 15102 Subhash Chandra = Jaipur High School Examination for 
(Original name—Ram Gopal 1860 (Main as well as 
Sharma). Supplementary Examina- 
° . tion vide Roll No. 1327) 
cancelled.- 
8 33595 Ram. Kishore Kulakdhaniya Jodhpur High School Examination for 
“(Original n&me—Ghewar 1960 cancelled. 
Chand). 
9 38343 Lalit Prasad Tiwari Udaipur High School Examination for 
1960 cancelled? 
bo i R. K. AGARWAL,- 
Secretary, 


_ BOARD or SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR. 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN 
NOTIFICATION 


The undermentioned candidates had resorted to unfair means at the following 
examinations of the Board, held in March/April, 1961. Their present examination 


has, therefore, been cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing ~ 


at-any examination of the Board to be held in the year(s) as noted against each :— 


4 


A 


1964} 
SI. Enrol 
No, No. 
1 56/1776 
-2 60/395 
3 53/3377 
4 80/806 
ö 60/930 
6 60/1233 
7 57/6702 
8 57/2452 
9 60/1335 
10 57/3433 
11 58/1737 
12 57/5034 
13 60/1790 
14° 60/2106 
15 60/2690 
16 60/3899 
17 60/4051 
18 60/1147 
19 58/8190 
20 60/4899 
21 59041592 
22 69/3736 
23 59/3740 
1 57/79 
2 57/3387 
3 56/4782 
4 57/7279 
5 54/6215 
6 86/2763 
7. 57/1686 
8 58/8402 
§ 59/1099 


NOTIFICATIONS 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS EXAMINATION 


Roll 
No. 


60 
133 
591 


1342 
1475 


1712 
1945 


2007 
2093.1 
“2610 


2656. 


3217 


3277 


3837 
A432 


6510 
6769 


7154 | 


7276 
8243 


"8393 


8097 


8612 


80 


Name of the candidate 


# 


Kewal Chand Tak 

Girdhari Lal Ojha 

Swayam Prakash Sharma 
(Ex-student). 


Hari Charan Misra 
Satya Prakash Bhħara- 
dwaj. 


Kanhaiya Lal Patwari , 

Uma Ram Chaudhary 
(Ex-student). 

Satya Narayan Ojha 

Narayan Mal Chaudhari 


Ashok Kumar Audchichya - 


(Hx-student). 

Jitendra Kumar Gupta 
(Ex-student), 

(Miss) Sudarshan Kumari 
(Ex-student). | 


(Miss) Shanta Kumari 
Sogani. 

Gulam Kadir Khan . 

Shiv Pal Varma 


Bajrang Lal Saini 


Syed Khalid Ahmed 

Lekh Ram 

Parash Ram ` Khatree 
{Ex-studentť). 

(Mrs.) Kusum Lata 
Chauhan. 


29m Prasad 


Ghan Shyam D. 


Name of the Insti- 


tution (Place of 

residence in case 

of private candi- 
dates.) 


Nagaur Dist. 
D 


i 0. 
Raj Rishi College, 


Alwar. 


Bharatpur Dist 
Do. 


Bhilwara 
Dungar College, 
Bikaner. 
Bikaner 
Bikaner Dist. 
Maharaje’s College, 
Jaipur. 
Do. 


Maharani’s College 
Jaipur. 


J aipur 


Jaipur 
Sawai 
Dist. 


Jhunjhunu Dist, 
Tonk Dist. 
Ganganagar Dist. 
M. B. College, 

Udaipur. 
Udaipur 


D. A. V. College, 
Ajmer. 

8. S. Jain Subodh 
College, Jaipur. 


Madhopur 


Mahaveeņ Prasad Patodi Do. 
INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
4 

Ram Niwas Sishodia Govt. College, 
(Ex-student). Ajmer. 

Ranjeet Smgh Shaktawat Dayanend College, 
(Ex-student). Ajmer. 

Prem Ratan i Dungar College, 
(Ex-student), . Bikaner. 

Vishnu Dutt Gaur e Maharaja’s Col- 
(Iix-student). lege, Jaipur. 

Hem Chandra Seedhar Govt. College, 
(Ex-student). ` Kota. 

Jugal Kishore Sharma = Do. 


(Ex-student). 
Gauri Shankar Varma 
(Ex-student). 
Bulaki Das Mohbta 


pad sad ii Chauhan Bhupal 


Shri Kalyan Col. 


‘College, Bikaner 
Noble`s 
Inter. College, - 


Dasa 


w 
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Year(s) for which 
debarred. 
1962 
1962 
Present Exami. 
tion cancel- 
led. 
1962 


Present Exami- 
nation cancel- 
led. 

1962 

1962 

1962 

1962 

1962 

1962 


Present Exami- 
nation cancel- 


1962 

1962 

1962 

Present Exami- 
nation cancel- 


led. 
1962 


1962 

1962 

Present Exami- 
nation cancel- 


led. 
1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 ( 
1962 
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oS 


Watak Gu a 


58/7482 
68/5143 
57/6881 


58/7067 


59/1036 


59/1039 


. 59/3834 
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INTERMEDIATE IN COMMERCE EXAMINATION 


131 Ram Krishan Agarwal Raj Rishi College, 
(Ex-student). wW 

515 Prakash Chand Kala Commerce Col- 
(Ex-student). legó, Jaipur. 

531 Ram Chandra Meena Do. 

i (Ex-student). 

609 Ramrichhpal Gupta Raj Rishi College, 
(Ex-student). Alwar. 

1386 Atma Ram Garg Vyaparik Inter. 
College, Nasira- 
bad. 

1389 Brij Mohan Sharma 0. 

1633 Shyam Behari Khanna - Commerce College, 


Jaipur. 


1962 
1962 
1962 


Present Exami- 
nation cancel- 
led. 

1962 


1962 
1962 


INTERMEDIATE IN AGRICULTORE (PART II) EXAMIN ATION 


59/3478 “1 Ami Chand Bishnoi Dayanand College, 1962 
(Eix-student). Ajmer. 
59/1222 21 Naurat Mal Do. 1962 
(Ex-student). 
59/3474 87 Ram Lal Dia Do. 1982 
58/2448 188 Mohan Singh Rajasthan College 1962 
of Agriculture 
Udaipur. ; 
HIGHER SECONDARY EXAMINATION 
d 
(NEW SCHEME) 
2395 Ishwar Chand Gupta Yashwant M. P. 4962 
Higher Secon- 
dary School, 
' ; Alwar. 
3033 Jagdish Prashad Sharma Government M. P. 1962 
Higher Secon- 
‘dary School, 
Dholpur. 
3410 Chhotey Lal Verma ` Government M. P. 1962 and 1963 
; Higher Secon- E 
dary School, 
Karauli. A: 
3415 Girraj Lal Gupta Do. “1962 
3514 Babu Lal Gupta Do. 1962 
+$ e 
HIGHER SECONDARY EXAMINATION 
{OLD SCHEME): 
109 Bhanwar Lal Burad _ Govt. Narain M. “1962 
Higher. oh, Taoa 
+ Secondary} «o, 
l School,. Dija; Se 
. “nagar, 7 mo 
204 Bahadur Ram Godara < Gramothan Vidya- 1962 
8 pecth M. P. 
H. 8. School, 
Sangaria. 
538 Bhajan Lal Saini Yashwant M. P. 1962 ` 
: H. S. Sehool, 
Alwar, 
542 Hanuman Prasad Sharma Do. æ 1962 
544 Kailash Chandra Saini ` Do. 1962 
561, Kanhiya Lal Saini Do. 1962 
668) Narayan Lal Saini Do. 19622 and 1963 
776 Shyam Sunder Chopra Government M. P. 1962 , 
Higher Secon- 
- dary School, 


. Bharatpur.. 


D1 oO OR OO Noe 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Kailash Chand Bohra 
Ram Chandra Gupta 


Hari Vallabh Yadav 
Beni Madhava Sharma 


Harish Chandra Sharma 
Dilep Chand Majoka 
Krishan Chandra Saini 
Vishnu Singh 

Brahma Nand Sharma 


Bhagwati Lal Verma 


Chiranji Lal Sharma 
Jagannath Prasad Sharma 
Prem Kumar Vaid 

Ram Bharosi Lal Sharma 
Ram Charan Lal Garg 


Pursottam Lal Bansal 


Hussein Mohammed 


New Govt. M. P, 
H. S. School, 
Jodhpur. 

Govt. M. P. H. S. 
School’ (Boys), 
Baran, 

Do. 


Yashwant M. P. 
H. S. School, 
Alwar. 


O. 
P. R. Saharia M. 
_ P. H. S. School, 
Kaladera. 


Govt. M. P. H. §. 


School, Karauli 


Govt. M. P. H. 5. 
School (Boys), 
Baran. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION 


Ramegh Chand Mishra 
Veni Gopal Verma 
(Miss) Vimla Kumari Gupta 
Man Karan Sharma 
Hira Lal Sharma 

Balbir Singh 

Bhagi Rath 

Ranjit Singh Arara Sikh 
Ram Gopal Sharma 
Ghand Khan 
Kishan Lal Sharma 
Rajendra Kumar 
Banwari Lal Gupta 
Girraj Kishore 

Sardar Singh Sharma, 
Ram Swaroop Verma 
Om Prakash Kasyap 


Ram. Gopal Tewari 
Ram. Niwas Missra 
Nathi Lal Sharma 
Champa, Lal Sharma 
Champa” Lal Verma 


Citirediji Lal Gupta...” 


Kalyan<Prasad- = | 
Kanshiya Lal Ja ain” 
Murari Lal Soni 
Shanker Lal Gupta 

Mal Singh Shekhawat 
Ram Charan Lal. Gupta 
Jag Mal Singh 

Ganpat Lal Vyas 
Shyam Sunder Borana 
Sharda Charan Sahai Mathur 
Suraj Mall Sharma 
Dhanna Ram Parihar 
Mank Lal | 
Mohammad Shafi 
Prakash Chand 


Ajmer 
Ajmer 
Ajmer 
Ajmer Dist. 
Nagaur 
Ganganagar 
Churu 
Gaenganagar 
Churu 
Jaipur 
Jaipur 
Jaipur 
Alwar 
Alwar 
Bharatpur 
Jaipur 
Bharatpur 


Bharatpur 
Bharatpur 
Bharatpur 
Sawai Madhopur 
Sawai Madhopur 
Bharatpur 
Sawai Madhopur 
Sawai Madhopur 
Sawai Madhopur 
Sawai Madhopur 
Jhunjhunu 
Sawai Madhopur 
Sawai Madhopur 
Jodhpur 
Jodhpur 
Jodhpur 

Nagaur 

Pali 

Pali 

Jodhpur 
Jodhpur 
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1962 
1962 


1962 


1962 1963 


and 


1962 

1962 

1962 

1962 . 

Present Exami- 
nation cancels 


Present exami- 
nation cancel- 
led. 

1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 


1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
i962 | 
1962 

1962 

1962 


and 1963 


1963 


and 


1963 


1983 
1963 


and 


and 
and, 


and 1963 
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39 21707 Choti Lal alias Hemchandra 
40 23308 Badri Lal Sharma 

41 23550 Ramesh Chandra Mandowra 
42 23577 Ratan Lal Mandoura 

43 23846 Nand Lal Menaria 

44 24129 Sohan Lal Bhatt 

45 24285 Phool Chand Jain 

46 24606 Madan Mohan Sharma 


47 26349 Prahalad Rai Sonar 
48 28570 (Miss) Bhavnesh Wadhwa 


49 28691 (Miss) Virbala Devi Yadava 
50 30710 Bala Prasad ; 


51 30879 Kanti Chand Bhardwaj , 
52 30882 Kashi Prasad Agarwal 

53 30885 Kewal Ram Sindhi 

54 30962 Murli Dhar Jat 

55 31179 Vijey Singh 

56 31490 (Miss) Brij Rani Bhatnagar 


57 31644 Narad Lal Khatri 


58 31683 Ramesh Chand Jam 

59 31709 Subh Dev Singh Rajput . 
60 31924 Vishambhar Dayal Sharma 
61 32970 Bhagwan Prasad Sharma | 


62 32975 Dilbag Singh Bajwa 
63 33147 Keshar Deo Sharma 


64 33218 Ghan Shyam Lal Sharma 
65 35359 Kewal Chand Oswal 


66 35398 Shanti Lal Dharni Dharka 
67 41274 Radhey Mohan 


68 41584 Ram Narayan Sharma 
69 41589 Ram Niwas Shringi ~ 
* 70 42042 Chhote Khan 

71 42465 Govind Singh Rathod 


72 42713 Surendra Kumar 
73 44038 Zafarullah Khan Pathan. 


74 44332 Punam Chand Maratha 


4 
75 44391 Ram Swaroop Gaggar 
76 45018 Ram Chandra Dayama 


JAIPUR, 
July 15, 1961. 
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THE GREEK COMEDY 


Dr. P. S5. SASTRI, 
: Head of the Department of English, University of Nagpur. 


In the field of Comedy the Greek Decadence has much to convey. 
Aristophanes (450-385 B.C.) stands at the turning point between the old 
comedy and the new. On the one hand, he is topical and vulgar, indulging 
in ridicule. On tke other hand, he is a neo-realist with an overcritical bent 
of mind. He creates unreal scenes, throws great men therein, and com- 
mands them to do the most ludicrous things. And if he has ordinary human 
beings, they are faced with situations which are not only improbable, but 
palpably absurd. That is because he i is satirical and satire is the peculiar 
contributign qf a decadent age ; and Aristophanes i is the highpriest of satire. 

~The Wasps is a satire on the Athenian craving for litigation. Lysistrata 
depicts how women can stop war. Lcclesiazusae shows women at work in 
the parliament. And this feminist had the audacity to compose Thesmo- 
phoriazusae where women attempt to take vengeance on Euripides for the 
liberties he had taken with them. The Knights is an attack on the dema- 
gogues in general, and on Cleon in particular; and as a result the mask- 
makers did not venture to put it on boards. This in itself shows that two 
persons like: Plato and Aristophanes differing from each other greatly, 
were attacking the Athenian democracy under Cleon, for it turned out to 
be democratic only in name. These lovers of Athens were disillusioned at 
the course of events and at the rapid decay ‘and failure of its institutions 


and ideals. In this play, Cleon says— 


“Tm at ease, I need not fear ye, with the 


senate on my side, 
And the ‘commons all dejected, humble, ( 
poor: ‘and stupefied.” 


> z 
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And the poet himself deserves the indulgence of the public, as he says— 


“For the courage and vigour, the scorn and the hate, 
With which he encounters the pests of the state.” 


There. are two anti-war: plays, Peace and the Acharnians by 
Aristophanes. The latter is a comic pleading in favour of peace. Dicaeo- 
polis enters the stage “resolved to bawi, to abuse, to interrupt.thespeckers, 
whenever I hear a word.of any kind, except for an immediate peace”. This 
play exposes the existing malpractices and abuses, while pointing the reductio 
ad absurdum of the extravagant schemes of Athenian ambition. The poet 
comes out with the fervour of youthful patriotism and the pride of. con- 


‘scious genius, and appeals to the Athenians to check the disgraceful abuses. 


that are disfiguring their name$ and characters. Along with this we find 
Aristophanes realising that the chorus at times fails to sustain an efficient 
part; and then he-turns the essential features of a chorus into a ridicule. 
The chorus thus is. taken plainly to bea time-serving machinery. Here we 
find the critic in Aristophanes impeaching himself. In The Clouds Aristo- 
phanes traces to its source the sudden change in morality and manners that 
„Athens was experiencing. - This. comedy i is generally assumed to be mocking 
at Socrates, who was then forty-seveny ears old. Socrates. is “represented 
as walking on air and-talking a lot of nonsense about the things in the heavens 
and those beneath the earth”. But for six or seven years, after-the com- 
-position of this play,.Socrates and Aristophanes remained as close friends ; 

and this only shows that the play was not resented by Socrates, . On the 
-other hand, it ‘seems to be a caricature of the earlier Socrates, who Was a 
student of natural sciences ‘and who -was an adherent of the system of 
Diogenes of Apollonia. "This Diogenes “revived. the theory, of Anaximenes 
that everything is condensed or rarefied ‘air’, and the clouds "arẹ one of the” 
-first results of the condensation: of air”. Hence the clouds form the chorus 
-in the play, and Socrates is seen swinging in a basket. in. order to have pure 
dry air for his thought. -He jests. about the miscarriage of a ‘thought, on 
.the inmates as -‘souls’, and on- their walking barefooted and unwashed. 
.The play on the righteous and wicked Logos is something which the comic 


. poet.distorts and uses for his own purposés. Socrates is made to offer prayer 
.to.the Clouds, and swear by Respiration, Chaos, and Air. Diogenes of 
‘Apollonia really took air to be a ‘god’. And Aristophanes is giving us a 


parody of this early Socrates. And the year this play: was -produced, there 
seems to have. been a ‘spiritual crisis in the life of Socrates leading to the 
philosopher whom we know. In this play, Aristophanes defends the old 
education, for then youngmen ‘rejoiced in the season of youth when the 
plane whispers to the elm’. And-thus we come across pure lyrical poetry 
over and above the farcical buffoonery and serious satire. In one chorus 
we lhawe the magnificent lines : > 


“Clouds of all hue, 
Rise we aloft with our garments of dew. 
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Conie from old Ocean’s unchangeable bed, 

Come, till the mountain’s green summits we tread, 

Come to the peaks with their landscapes untold, 

Gaze on the rivers in majesty streaming, 
Gaze -on ‘the lordly, invincible sea, 

Come, for the Eye of the Ether is beaming, 
“Come, ‘for all pears is flashing and free.” (275 £f.). 


Tn’ passages like these we come across a variety of features of the Greek 
De cadence, features which today constitute for us the high watermark of 
great poetry. There is the faith in human nature and common sense, a 
faith that loves the genial enj joyment of life. It is a life of sense, pleasure, 
and intelligence. Next we notice the holki which the beauty of Nature 
had upon the human mind. This appeal of the beauty of Nature is somes 
thing quite peculiar to the Decadence. Finally we have a new and revo- 
lutionary idea, namely the. freedom of Nature. 

The Birds is another play. depicting two Athenians who are tired of 
Athens, and who, therefore, seek shelter in the Country of the Birds. One 
of them is a true political adventurer, and the other is a simple easy-minded 
camp follower. The king of the Birds is the “courteous dignified sovereign 
of a primitive uncivilized race, whom he is desirous to improve; he gives 
a gracious reception to strangers arriving from a country more advanced in . 
civilization”. He adopts the plans of aggrandizement suggested by the 
stranger. Here is Aristophanes, the passionate lover of Athens, feeling 
himself incapable of overcoming the temptations and fascinations of his 
native city, and yet unwilling to spare the corrupted Athenian. At the 
same time the most sublime subjects are brought within the compass of 
Comedy, afd the treats them with delicate and refined humour and fancy. 


“Ye Children of Man! whose life is a span, 
Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 
‘Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 
Sickly, calamitous creatures of clay! 
Attend to the words of the Sovereign Birds 
(Immortal, illusttious, lords of the air), 

` “Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, | 
Your struggles of misery, labour,*and care. 
Whence’ you ‘may learn and clearly discern 
Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn.” 


In The Frogs we see Bacchus going to Hades to bring back to the 
Earth some great poet of ancient times who can rejuvenate Athens and 
ner life, vigour, and enthusiasm. And as Bacchus reaches the Hades, he is 
puzzled and begins wondering whether he should prefer Aeschylus or Euri- 
-pides. A good deal of acute, literary criticism figures here and we find 
Aristophanes’ estimate of these two poets with reference to the times of 
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Aristophanes. Aeschylus attacks Euripides as having corrupted our music 
with his cretan melodies, and our morals with incestuous tragedies. We 
are told plainly that Euripides does not believe in the traditional gods of 
Athens, but, like the Socrates of The Clouds, in the ‘foodful Air, the nurse 
of all my notions’. And it was the task of Euripides to make tragedy genteel, 
to make it human and realistic, and to make it really dramatic. In this 
manner proceeds the subtle analysis of their respective contributions. The 
essence of this old comedy was a satirical censorship which does not spare 
personalities of any type; nor does it ignore anything that has an interest 
for the city, anything that can tickle the palate of the citizens. Such a 
comedy becomes possible only in a completely democratic state, for such a 
state provides superb and ample scope for trenchant satire. Accordingly 
in the democratic Athens, Aristophanes could denounce the frauds of Cleon, 
the leader of the democrats, a leader who was learning to denounce demo- 
cracy. Aristophanes, moreover, vindicates the duty of Athens during the 
Peloponessian war. But in this he acts as a citizen, and forgets his duty 
as a poet. And thus we hear his patriotic indignation coupled with his 
bitter and biting scorn. ; 
This mocker of men and things exhibits his subtlety along with an 
unbridled comic imagination. And it is to this end that he gives vent to 
his ethereal rapture. His lyrics “soar above every thing that can’ move 
laughter or tears”. He makes the atmosphere redolent with his wild, free, 
and musical lyrics. Among the glories of Aristophanes we have the aerial 
choruses in The Birds, “the speech of Dikaios Logos in The Clouds, the 
praises of country life in T'he Peace, the serenade in the Ecclesiazusae, the 
songs of the Spartan and Athenian maidens in the Lysistrata, above all the 
chorus m The Frogs, the beautiful chant of the initiated”. This rare union 
of the satirist with the lover of beauty and the passionate poet of feelings, . 
is a: unique event in the age of Decadence. . Here we have a poet struggling 
to forget and overcome his place as a poet; and we find the poetic soul of | 
the citizen pulsating with the warmth and vigour of a refined intellect and 
of a delicate imagination., And this union makes Aristophanes the gifted 
exponent of a transition. 
Despite a prosaic and critical intellect, EE Tana feels the charm 
of music, and expounds its benign influence in a chorus of The Birds: 
“Thus the swans jn chorus follow, 
On the mighty Thracian stream, 
Hymning their eternal theme-— 
Praise to Bacchus and Apollo; | 
The welkin rings with sounding wings, 
i With songs and cries and melodies, 
Up to the thunderous Aether ascending ; 
Whilst all that breathe on earth beneath, 
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The beasts of the wood, the plain, and the flood, 
In panic amazement, are crouching and bending, 
With the awful qualm of a sudden calm, 
Ocean and air in silence blending. 

The ridge of Olympus is sounding on high, 
Appalling with wonder the lords oí the sky, - 
And the Muses and Graces, 

Enthroned in their places, 

Join in the solemn symphony.” 


Such sweet utterances as these elevate the satire to a lofty strain, and drown 
the impertinence of the poet-critic in the sublime flights of the creative 
epirit. And the poet himself moves frealy and lightly with a gentle and 
delicate touch in the realms of beauty. He doesn’t strain after effect ; 
nor does he give a spirited and emphatic outburst of those exalted feelings 
which come not frequently. Aristophanes is concerned primarily with 
feelings that are too commonly experienced and relived. And it is in this 
sense that this conservative himself lends his unconscious support to the 
great rebellion that was astir in the age. 

In the Comedy of Aristophanes the supposed action must be extra- 
vagant and impossible. For truth and realism we have to turn only to 
character and language. The language and manners of the people mimicked 
are faithfully reproduced, even to the minutest detail. Opposed. to the 
moderns as he was, he was equally well obsessed by the great Marethon 
period. And Browning puts into the poet’s oe a few beautiful lines of 
“confession : : 


I pursued my warfare till each wound 
Went through the mere man, reached the principle 
Worth purging from Athenai. Lamachos ? . 
No, I attacked war’s representative ; 
Cleon ? No, flattery ‘of the populace ; 
Socrates? No, but the pernicious seed 
Of sophists where by hopeful youth. is taught 
To jabber argument, chop logic, pore 
On sun and moon, and worship whirlgig.”’. 


These critical outbursts of Aristophanes, a story radical of ancient times, 
are much to the same purpose as those of Huripides and Plato. All these 
were busy with attacking the outmoded beliefs and superstitions of the 

e. A 
ii Menander (343-293 B.C.) has given the comedy of manners, which 
through Blautus and Terence has brought the Renascence Comedy. It 
treats of the subjects taken from everyday life ; and it thus turns out to be 
the comedy of feeling and of idea. In such a context Menander effects an 
escape into. strange world of romance, peopling the stage with foundlings, 


+ 
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indistinguishable twins, prostitutes, and ‘angry fathers. A: tolerant and 
affectionate outlook pervades his works, -and. this outlook “makes man 
kinder and life easier”. He does not ask too much of life. Yet he has a 
firm grasp on life and knows its secret pretty well. He asks us not to hope 
for anything more than the possible: < ; 

A “I hold him happiest | 
Who, before going quickly whence he came; 
Hath looked ungrieving on these majesties, 
The world-wide sun, the stars, waters and clouds, 
And. fire. Live, Parmeno, a hundred years 
Or a few weeks, these thou wilt always see, ` 
| And never, nN any greater thing. A 


4 7 a 
This-ig Menander, who is ‘the typical ‘successor to the ee of Euripides ji 
not of Aristophanes. He. was a contemporary of Epicurus and Zeno the: 
stoic, and hag an ironic, but tender; outlook on: life. He-is the emblem: 
and” expression of a highly. civilized and sensitive society of the. fourth: 
century Athens, an Athens where he taught the gospel of living not as we- 
would, but living as we can. Menander, the most famous representative, 
‘of the néw- comedy; introduced new and startling things. The idea of a 
divine. ravisher ‘we find in Euripides’ Jon, is brought down, to the human. | 
and comic level. The-outcaste babe is here taken to be the child of some 
secret or'prohibited amour; and the Recognition elevates him to rank and 
fortune. The place of the god is taken by “Menander’s young puppies. 
misconducting themselves at midnight festivals’. By this transference 
Menander saves piety and makes the story lifelike and human. But e 
the father of the babe fails to evoke any sympathy. Menander’s Arbitration 
is in a conversational style with a quiet undercurrent of wit, spun,round a 
rich and romantic plot. ‘There is a deep emotional ‘tension. The regular 
New Comedy characters like the conceited and pedantic cook and the 
personal attendant, who is a cunning rogue gnd a stupid one, but who is 
sincerely devoted to his young master, figure here. The names of the charac- 
ters have meanings of their oxn, and these meanings convey the truth about 
them. The New Comedy, thus, very imperceptibly is gliding into the intro- 
|. duction of the types. And yet Menander is not willing to sacrifice his love 
of humanity by projecting a ‘doll’s house’ on the stage. He selects indivi- 
duals. who breathe life, enthusiasm, and energy. < ; 
“The Prologues appear as second scenes after a first scene: They are 
intended to ‘rouse curiosity. At the same time they parody the tragic 
prologue, being spoken by some non-human characters with an undercurrent 
of absurdity. In Menander’s Rape of the Locks, the prologue is spoken by 
the goddess Ignorance. In The Arbitration, it is spoken by the nymph 
Callisto, who wears a bearskin with the head and jaws over her head. In 
her characteristic way, he tells us of the training she received and of her 


outlook on life : 
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“1 did learn lessons’; > Te san education 

Beyond the Schools, to have been areal dis bear. 
I roamed the Arcadian forests, fed- ‘on: fruits 

And honeycomb, had fresh cubs every- spring, ` 
Suckled them, licked them into shape, and then ‘ 
Forgot them and had others. I accepted 

Simple things simply. “All my ways became = 
Just what the stoic, Zeno, recommends, | 
Self-serving, with no master” and no slave.” 


This is in reality the teaching of Menander himself; ; for he believed with 
“the stoic in the self-sufficiency and integrity of the individual ; and he insists 
“on making the best of human life. As though in contrast to her state, 
_ the nymph presents an unhappy | but real. picture of human life : | 


l “Alas, these humans ; Always overwise 
And harassed by the strange laws they devise 
For their own torment; always surfeited _ 
With fears more painful tian the things they dread ; 
Always so eager that the strong shall wreak 
For every sin due vengeance on’ the weak, o 
And most on women. If they ever knew | 
The truth......but who. could show them what is true, . .. 
As now oo are? The book of life that I | | 
“Ih my green forest read so innocently ` 
“i . And. wisely, they. have never understood.” -- «=: . a 
| To derstand life, says Menander, we have to open the book of life which 
is Nature, the universe around us. It is in this great valley we have-to 
make our souls‘and réalize thé values of human existence. 
Smicrines, the regular ‘Cross old man”; the miser, is ‘like a philosopher 
gone pessimist’; and. Menander, the close friend. of Epicurus, gradually 
humanises him. In the delineation of the character of Habrotonon, he 
eveals the tragic background with a remarkable reserve, suggesting it in a 
phrase or two, here.and there.. “Pamphile is represented in a beautiful and . 
, touching way as a loving and dutiful wife, according to the Athenian 
standards. In this delineation of the characters, Menander pays particular 
„attention to the nature of human life, and to the ethical Problemi ‘of exis- 
. tence, and-to the destiny of the individual. 
| The ‘chorus has ceased. to be an integral pani of uae play ; ; and the 
chorus of Revellers lashes at tragedy : 


“I long to be a loony, - 
_ A laughing, leaping. loony ; 
-  Às.mad as all those othors 
_+: Renowned: in tragic story, 9.0 
ih “Who run so wild and moony’ | 


kaanane, 
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On murdering their mothers. 

I don’t know which the best is, 

Alemaeon or Orestes ; 

They both get rather glory 

When murdering their mothers, 
I don’t want all.the bother 

Of murdering my mother. 

I don’t want blood and slaughter ; 

Red wine is what Tm after; | 

It’s wine I want and laughter. 

With no allaying water.” 


This is an open rebellion against the great masters of Tragedy and Menander 
is proud of conducting it, though delicately and in a subtle way. In this 
revolt, another interesting device is the introduction of rather long solilos 
quies, with the purpose of revealing character and informing the audience 
with something they should know. Onesimus, the personal servant to 
Charisius, tells us in on such as good deal about Habrotonon, 


“She finds there isn’t any road to freedom 

Through love; that’s a blind alley; so she turns 

The opposite way.......... j 
And when Charisius himself offers her freedom, we hear her saying 


“Freedom! O Saviour Gods, I bless your ħame!” 


The yearning for freedom is peculiarly philosophical and spiritual, whence 
ts extreme elusiveness. Chaerestratus offers his hand to her. But she 
cannot give her assent so soon as that: 


“No, no! I need some time to think ; to learn 
How to be free; to sit and taste my freedom ; 
Lie on the ground and whisper to, the Earth 
‘Free, Mother, free at last!’ No more unclean, 
No more a coward! I want to wash my body 
And clean my soul of slavish fears and stains.” 


Here Menander imperceptibly passes on to a mystic approach ; conoeiving l 
freedom as something of the nature of the soul. 

Side by side with this reflectiveness, Menander is alive to the serious 
defects in Athenian society. “As Smicrines hears a good deal of loose talk. 
about his son-in-law, we hear Onesimus telling him, 

“People in Athens would say anything, 

Just for the pleasure of inventing.” 
It is a subtle condemnation, though the dramatist is far from condemning 
it. He just touches it, leaves a suggestion-vaguely, and lightly he glides to 
something else. And in so doing he escapes from being satirical in an age of 
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criticism.- Syriscus wins the baby from Davus, with the help of his powers 
for argumentation ; and he decides what he would be in future : 


“No more charcoal stumps for me! 
TI take to law suits. It’s the only way 
For honest men to live their lives today.” 


Then again he has a good deal to suggest on the question of salvery though 
he never comes forward with his.definite views on the subject. He is con- 
cerned with slavery in the context of morality. Habro, who earlier claimed 
the babe as her own, now comes forward with the truth, that the babe belongs 
to Pamphile. Chaerestratus, the neighbour to Charisius, accuses her of 
lying. But resolutely she tells him, 


“Yes. Slaves are good i 
At lying. It’s our chief accomplishment.” 


But this is the effect brought about by the society that retains slaves and 
promotes slavery too well. And yet, revealing all her affection she tells 
e him how she has taken the risk : | 


“Why, what else was there to do? 
* Blave as I am, and hungering to be free, 
I have a woman’s heart. How could I leave 
That child cast out and helpless, a free child 
Born of a gentle house? Or how could I 
° Forget that wronged girl at the midnight feast ? 
Great liars as we slaves are, we can be honest..” 


From the heart of a slave, he rings forth noble and lofty sentiments that 
do honour to the human race as such. Those’primary affections and feelings 
which give meaning and value to human life, are there in the slaves too. 
And it is this which marks them off as spiritual substances, in spite of the 
shackles in which they are found. The maid leaves the tokens with her, 
and Habro sees and examines them wistfully . ; 


_ “Look, except Charisius’ ring, 
They are all her things, not mine. (looking out through them). 
| a I never wore e 
Gold chains and precious stones...... though once I had 
A silver cup like that...... rather like that. 
Chaere : You, as a child ? l 
Habro : Oh, I was quite a baby. 
It had my name engraved, like Pamphile’s on this.” 


Chaerestratus begins discovering some name on it, a name that was cutout 
but it was not Habro’s; and she tells him 
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“Habrotonon! Who’d give a child a.name : 
Like that, a poor hired slave-performer’s name, 

. Like ‘Pegs-and- ka or ey ? No; I had 
A real name once.’ 


She does not know ike. names of her sai. nor does she-know her native 
place. He reads with difficulty the first syllable of her name as ‘kleo’, for 
“Clearista”. There-is a touch of delicate and innocent pathos creeping 
over the heart and speech of this musician slave in the play. 

Later on the cup is brought, when Smicrines and the nurse, Sophrone, 
are present. The father is to recognize the articles found with the baby ; 
and he at once observes that the cup wasn’t a S, Habro- wonders 


and wistfully questions : e .. 
“Not hers ?-I wonder 
- can it be really mine?” < ar E 


But the father comes with idea. that it was his elder daughter’s cup. And 
Habro is touched to- the quick, and struggles to overcome her emotion : 


- om 
~ 


“I am sorry. 
1 thought it looked like....:.May I look’ again ? 
(Smicrines snatches it up.) | %1 5300 ° 


I know mine had my name engraved inside it.” 


In the very heart of 8. ,. comedy, Menander feels the gules of NU and 
reveals it with a profound and penetrating imagination. He tries to avoid 
it, but he is caught in the meshes and he oe it very lightly, but very 
surely and with deep conviction. In the recégnition scene Habro can’t 
say what her name was, for she wasa child then and they never called -her 
by that name; and she lived in a baby world.. There is an enchantment, 
a strange mystic fascination and childlike simplicity breathing-in this scene 
of recognition. It is a scene full, of natunalness, realism; and: moving and 
` gentle pathos. The exquisite style reveals the-touch of a great artist, a 
master who has‘ succeeded in his revolt against the: tragic tradition. “He 
himself was conscious of this great event. When Smicrines refuses to be- 
lieve that his daughter Pamphile was the mother off this newly discovered 
babe, the nurse Sophrone asks him— 


` “Must I recite a whole ~ - °° 777 
Tragic oration from HOES l 7 
I will if you can’t see.’ 


Even the old man is not prepared for such a ass alany and he theré- 
fore says— 


“It makes me sick, 
Your tragic s 


e 
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Here is Menander rebelling against tragedy and tragedians, and not against 
the tragic spirit which is at the core of human life. And it is this that he 
imbibed from Euripides whom he is sneering in a very polite way here. And 
yet Smicrines tells us that the first thing a man should know - 


“Ty pain, for pain is life. Each infant so 
-By this first wailing makes good prophecy, 
For man ’tis pain to live and pain to die.” 
Sophrone corrects him 
“Pain first, but after...... wonder, longing, strife, 
Adventure, hopes and fears ; all these are life; 
Defeat, success, the worship of some truth 
Or phantom, all the battle-joys of youth, 
And ways.of thought that, as youth fades, may still 
Fill age with fragrance. Man, for good or ill, 
And all his race, is even as this child 
I saved, a frail thing, homeless in the wild, 
_ Part: pain, part hope, all daring; and who knows 
Whence here it came or whither hence it goes ? 
For this the Man-Babe lives, these things to do. 
And suffer ; thus he makes the world anew 
At eachenew birth, still facing to a day 
Unknown, and still the hero of his play.” 
This is the meaning and value of drama, whether it is E or comic. The 
realization of this profound meaning is the essence of Romanticism; and 
it has come surprisingly enough to the rationalists, Euripides and Menander, 
in an age gf Decadence. 

The other slave, Onesimus, who was given freedom by his master, 
ventures to have. a little philosophic discourse with the cross old man, 
Smicrines. He denounces the traditional idea that “the Gods have uns 
to apportion the appropriate, bane and blessing, day by day, to each man”. 
This doctrine evidently means that “the Gods keep watch on each of the 
three thousand millions, all day and every day, giving them all their due of 
good and evil”. This “works the Gods too hard”, Instead what he pre- 
sumes is something different. The Gods too have a Bgood work to accomplish. 


“They ve billeted on every citizen ° 
A special guardian, called his Temperament. 
He’s our unsleeping watchman. Use him wrong, 
He’ll plague you; right, and he’s your, preservation. 
(You’ve never read psychology? Of course not). 
Our Temperament, why it’s the God who guides 
Each one of us, the cause of all our troubles 

“And pleasures. If you wish for happiness 
Implore this God ‘not to go doing things 
Absurd or inconsiderate.” 
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These are the words of a slave in an age when slavery was sought to be 
justified philosophically. Epictetus was a slave; and no free man was 
more spiritually free than this slave. And Menander, almost ironically, 
puts this faith in the mouth of a slave. He could not help it, for it was a 
fact of life. 

With Menander, we are in the New comedy. Here problems of a 
political, social, or religious nature are conspicuous by their absence. Some 
commonplace complication of ordinary life usurps that place. Common 
characters like the wealthy father, the profligate son, the cunning slave, 
and a miser awaiting humanization, figure prominently. Love in one of 
its insignificant aspects brings about the complication, while the problem is 
disentangled by recognition. This recognition is in the form of a discovery 
which shows that the supposed foreigner is after all a son or a daughter, lost 
long ago through some misfortune or other. Thus the humour that arises 
here comes both from the characters and from the spirit of the New comedy 
is anything but emotional. 

Such a comedy demands realism, truth to life’, and Menander achieves 
it brilliantly. Aristophanes of Byzantium addresses him thus : “O Menander 
and Life, which of you imitated the other?” Quintilian writes of “Menander 
who, in my judgment, would alone, if carefully read be sufficient to illustrate - 
all my precepts.: so well has he expressed the whole picture of life, such 
copiousness of invention has he, such a gift of speech, se appropriate is he 
in all his incidents, characters, emotions”. Ib is from this ‘profound sense 
of realism that Menander derives his comedy of Manners on the one hand, 
and his conception of a tragi-comedy on the other. . As a result the old, 
tragic gods and goddesses are given the go by in favour of commoners. As 
tragedy came nearer the earth in the hands of Euripides, with Menander 
comedy grew round the hearth. The historical drama. begun by Phrynichus 
(Phoenissae; and the Capture of Miletus) and Aeschylus (Persae), was re- 
vived by Thesodeches (Mausolus), the disciple of Aristotle. But in all 
these three history’ seems to have given only the plot to suit the occasion. 
And it is with Moschion of the fourth century B.C. that we have the genuine 
historical drama: This circumspect rationalist is known to have been the 
author of Theratstocles and The Men of Pherae. This diversion of human 
interest from the mythological personalities to celebrated. individuals, is an 
almost bloodless revolution in the development of literature. It reveals 
the beginning of a new epoch that was more interested in man and his destiny. 
About 324 B.C. on the banks of the Hydaspes or Jhelum, in the camp of 
Alexander, a ‘satyric playlet’ called Agen was reported to -have been put on 
boards. Here we have the beginnings of dramatic satire., One play of 
Dionysius the Eleder (405-367 B.C.) is said to be an attack on Plato. Mim- 
nermus is spoken of as the author of a play against the doctors. Lycophron 
of Alexandria wrote Menedemus, satirizing the gluttony and drunkeness 
of the amiable founder of the Eritrean school. Sositheus wrote another 
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ridiculing the disciples whom the ‘folly of Cleanthes’ drove like cattle. 
These instances clearly point to the great decay in the national taste and 
genius, no doubt. But at the same time they point to a new humanism, 
a new and intense interest in life as it is lived. Literature that grew in and 
out of this chaos is bound to be largely interpretative and critical of human 
life. It may not possess great literary and poetic worth; but it made the 
age of Vergil possible and feasible. And through its Latin imitators and 
followers of the early years of the Christian era, it entered into the life-blood 
of the Renascence that swept over Europe from the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The Renascence, it is strange to say, went back to this Decadence, 
rather than to the pre-Platonic times.. 


A LITERARY APPRECIATION. OF 
PAUL CEZANNE 


-. Dr. Mrs. INDIRA PALIT née SARKAR 


. Paul Cezanne was born in Aix-en-Provence on January, 19, 1839 
` and died in the city of his birth on October 22, 1906. He went to school 
college and University in Aix and specialised in the study of law. He 
visited Paris several times in order to exhibit his paintings. At the age 
of 24 he married Hortense Fiquet, his model and one son was born to them. 
Cezanne belonged to the School of Impressionists and he was greatly 
influenced by the paintings of Pissarro whom he ‘admired and who lived 
very close to his house. Emile Zola, the famous novelist was one of his 
most intimate and life-long friends. 

The Provence, with its picturesque characteristics was unveiled by 
Cezanne in his paintings. He loved the South with its bright colours and 
abundant green vegetation. The items that he painted were taken from e 
daily life and were simple things life fruits, flowers, objects found in a home, 
lanscape and human beings. ; > 

During the time of Cezanne, painters tried to analyse colour and the 
relationship between light and colour. This study was as intensively 
carried out in France as the study of place and proportion in Italy during 
the 15th century. Cezanne declared that the art of painting consisted — 
in reveiling items that were visible and touchable. 

Cezanne tried to develop a method of painting whereby the colours, 
found in the visible world, in their complete brilliancy were toebe*brought 
in harmony with the ideal colout-schemes of a pictorial structure. In the 
art of painting everything was to. be regulated by stability. This is notice- 
able in the paintings of Cezanne duging the ime of his maturity when an 
incomparable intensity underlines his works. Every colour-spot on the 
canvas seems to pulsate with strong visual-experience adding forceful life 

.and harmony to the whole composition. Every stroke of the brush is a 
personification of his feelings and sentiments. 

Greatness and fame did not come to Cezanne overnight. He had to 
fight hard and he took great paifis to perfect and correct his paintings. He 
sought ways and means to give expression to his genius. The passionate 
burning soul of Cezanne was to be found in a simple, plain exterior. He 
was very modest in the judgment of his capabilities and his artistic progress, 
Patience and a methodical way of painting were other aspects of his honesty 
towards himself. He often tore up his works when they did not iiki 
his aspirations. ` 


Cezanne was very popular, although his life was less sensational than 
that of Gauguin who revolted against modern civilisation or Van Gogh 
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who had to suffer the loss of his physical and mental powers. By nature 
he was sensitive, enthusiastic and had a sober temperament. He had an 
intense hunger for life and a longing to experience art and nature. Cezanne 
could not paint a living model directly from life. He was too much in- 
fluenced by his emotional reactions and so he preferred to reconstruct the 
act in the solitude of his workshop. 

Cezanne once said: “Art is a harmony which is running parallel to 
the harmony found in nature. All things, especially in the domain of art 
are theoretically developed due to contact with nature. Painting does 
not mean copying the object but rather bringing various components in 
harmony with one another. A landscape is “humanised” only through 
the aid of artistic impulse. One can paint nice things without following 
the laws of harmony-or being a colouriet. It is enough if one possesses 
an artistic sense. To this artistic sense one should also include taste. The 
main problem of painting lies in the fact that it either yields or offers resis- 
tance to nature.” pË 

Paul Cezanne was a colourist “par excellence”. According to him, 
colour and drawing were never separated, because everything was colourful 
in nature. The more harmony that there was in colour, the more precise 
the drawing would turn out to-be. He wanted to bring out perspectives 
witb» colour alone. The structural connection in the thickness of an apple 
or a human body depended on the harmonious orientation of colour, for 
without such a connection, the drawing would become lame and expres- 
sionless. Colour not only gave form to the idea but also force to the feeling 
„of space. 

Cezanne writes: “I start painting all over the canvas at the same 
time. I portray colour, volume, light and space all in one. This com- 
plicated “rule requires great endurance and patience.” His ideal was 
difficult to master and frightening. Many of his paintings show an 
intense inner struggle to achieve perfection. He had to put in his whole 
personality and power of corfcentration. In his paintings we find such 
a power of light which makes the whole canvas seem to glow with chromatic 
colours. 

He says :—“I take shades, colours, shadows, from left and right, ` 
from here and there and from everywhere. I fix them, bring them to- 
gether. They result in ‘lines, then they take form, they become rocks, trees, 
flowers without my having to think about these things. Thus they get 
volume and value. When this volume and value harmonises with my 
inner feelings, when they become identical with the coloured spots and dots 
that float before my spiritual eye, then the picture will be successful. Then 
the items can be woven together to produce the painting. “The compo- 
nents, the bricks with which he built up his pictures were coloured dots. 
Tn his earlier pictures these dots seem like tunes in a melody, playing like 
a wonderful orchestra, full of harmony. 
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Apart from the chromatic play of colour, the treatment of space is 
the most important landmark in his art. Being a painter whose main tool 
is colour, he does not follow the laws of central perspectives but rather the 
eye is brought to the main object through diverse ways. Each painting of 
Cezanne deals with colour and they are all equally intense, so that the sky 
looks as solid as a rock or the earth. 

Cezanne has clearly shown his artistic greatness. His one are of 
an unusual force. We shall never understand him completely. But we 
are in a better position to judge his paintings than those art-crities who 
lived during his time. They were jealous and underestimated his talent. 
We cannot praise or interpret his works by just taking into account his 
artistic abilities. He was dependent on the whole scale of human experience ; 
in the domain of joy and sorrow, for giving expression to his thoughts, on 
nature, art and his own life. He was one of the greatest painters of France 
that ever lived. l 


_ . EDUCATION: CORNERSTONE OF A’ 
5 JUST SOCIETY” 


“We have assembled here today to give well-earned recognition to a 
group of young men and women who have passed an important mile-post 
along the road to enlightenment. 

In the world of today it is no longer possible—without an ironic smile 
—to greet them with the traditional salutation : “ By virtue of the autho- 
nity vested in me, I hereby admit you to the company of educated men !” 

6 Instead we should say, as the President of a well-regarded university 
in the eastern part of my country says when awarding the M.A. degres : 
“ By virtue of the authority vested in me, I hereby certify that you have 
made notable progress in learning.” 

The difference between these two citations is the difference between the 
concept of education as a mark of status, and the concept of education as 
a néver-ending process of learning. 

It is this latter concept I wish to discuss today. I mean to advocate 

an educational system which creates among both young and old the skills 
they need to play productive roles in their society ; a system that promotes, 
attitudes which will welcome fruitful and, when necessary, radical social 
change; a system that will engender the understanding required to draw 
diverse peoples together in the complex effort of nation-building. 
* A brief look at the American experience with public education may 
be helpful, for some of the lessons which we have learned in the last century 
based on, our mistakes as well as our successes are quite relevant to the 
presentday educational plans and policies of India and many other deve- 
loping nations. After discussing these lessons I would like to examine in 
more general terms the relationship between education and economic 
development. 


I 


__ India and America have had many experiences in common. One of ` 
those is that each of our countries inherited from its colonial past a system 
of education designed principally for a small, cultured, ruling elite. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries, the colleges of America were pri- 
marily concerned with training young men for the professions of law, divinity, 
medicine, and government. Students at these colleges came from private 
secondary schools which catered to a small fraction of the people and were 
almost wholly devoted to preparing privileged students for admission to 
the soa ah 


...* Text of Ambassador Bowles’. Calcutta University: Convocation Address 
délivered at Lake Maidan, Friday, February 14, 1964, ` 
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_ As early as 1779 Thomas Jefferson had stated, when introducing his 
‘bill for the more general diffusion of knowledge” in the Virginia State 
Assembly, that public education sliould “ avail the state of those talents 
which nature has sown, as liberally-among the poor as the rich, but which 
perish without use, if-not sought for and cultivated”. But not until after 
1840 were substantial -beginnings. made on providing free, public,- primary 
education. Not until after our civil war in the 1860’s was significant .pro- ` 
gress achieved.in public free secondary education. And only in the closing 
decades of the last century did our state universities, liberally subsidized 
by federal grants of land, begin to shape the educational system to meet 
the needs of the mass of people and of the developing nation: -- - 

Indeed; not until-the late 1940’s, after World. War II, did-the American 
people fully recognize the vitaf role which education had. already played 
and must continue to play in the economic and political evolution of ‘our 
country. When the United States -became seriously. concerned with the” 
problems of the developing countries of Asia; Africa and Latin” America, 
we began to view our own history more clearly. ee aem a 

Really, for the first time we understood. that our educational system, 
which we had tended to- regard as a fortuitous consequence of economic 
progress, had been, in fact, a dynamic and indispensable cause of -our poli- 
_tical and economic maturity. - We realized, for-example, that-one role of 
our education system had been to bring together people af national origins 
and religions as diverse as those of India and to roe them to learn to live 
in mutual respect. 

Consequently, we now cherish the hope that the new nations. can draw 
on our experience wherever it fits their needs and will not. have to tediously 
re-enact all our errors. l 

The first and foremost lesson our experience offers is that the. nin 
—the content of education—must at each level relate to the- needs -of- the 
nation, Education is the most powerful ‘of all -our tools for -controlling 
and shaping the forces of nature afid creating an orderly, dynamic and just 
society. It must do much more than simply satisfy the reat and 
aesthetic tastes of a minority of scholars. 

Concretely, the subject matter taught in the schools’ should: nourish 
in the young people skills and attitudes which will be useful in their life 
and work as well as helpful in broadening their horizons. 

For instance, the primary schools in the villages of India (as.in rural 
United States, or Nigeria, or Columbia) can and-should become centres of 
community life. The pupils should devote their attention not only to 
learning the basic skills of reading, writing and arithmetic, but also to the 
fundamentals of community organization, health and sanitation, care of 

animals, and modern but simple agricultural techniques. 


Each school could have its own “ garden plot” in which even ie 
youngest children learn the value of fertilizers, hybrid seeds, and sigh ial 
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and, through these, begin to develop the spirit of experiment and innova- 
tion. 

Such an approach is of special importance in the early years of school 
because the drop-out rate is so high. Just as in the United States at the 
turn of this century, India is now losing a majority of i s school-goers before 
they complete primary school. Without some practical training these 
youthful drop-outs lack the rudimentary skills and attitudes required to 
alter age-old social and economic patterns, or for the matter, to make: 
democracy work. i 

A curriculum which strongly emphasizes the physical and social sciences 
and teaching of practical skills and attitudes is sometimes falsely deseribed 
as “ materialistic’. In my view, nothing could be less materialistic than 
an educational system frankly designed as a means of raising human beings 
out of the mud, squalor and back-breaking ‘toil in which tens of millions 
of them are now submerged. 


To plan such a curriculum, to obtain the proper text-books and other 
equipment, and to train teachers to handle the new substance is an immense 
challenge. But to ignore this challenge or to compromise with halfway 
measures will gravely inhibit the nation’s process of development. 


In this light, the present disagreement over the meaning of Gandhiji’s 
concept, of basic education is disheartening. The critical point is that the 
union of “ hand work and head .work,” in which Gandhiji was deeply in- 
terested, or what used to be called “ mental and manual labour ” in the | 
United States, should be built into every sound education system. 


i If 


The second important lesson we learned over a long period of time in 
the United States is that both the curricula and the methods of instruction 
must stimulate the ability of each student to solve problems and to think 
creatively. It took us in the United States many generations to outgrow 
the undeviating pattern of set text-books and repetitive class recitations. 

This lesson grows out of what is probably the most difficult area of 
educational theory : The inter-relations of motivation, memory and reasoning. 


I suppose that in a society which is absolutely static—in which there 
is not only no change, but no desire for change—in such a society the appro- 
priate educational system might be content with memorizing the details 
of the past, since no more than this would be needed as a base for present 
action or future plans. 


Although there have been educational systems which resembled this 
model, in this revolutionary age of change and challenge they make no 
sense whatsoever. The passing of uniform examinations, testing the 
acoumulation of data may produce prodigious feats of memory, worthy of 
en electronic tape recorder, but they are unworthy of the human mind. 
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In such a system, the passing of examinations and the acquisition of degrees 
becomes a substitute for the powers at reason, and no such sabat kate is. 
adequate. 

In a country in which rapid economic and social change is dady well 
under way, in which economic development and social progréss are deeply 
felt national needs, and in which the substitution of a broadly based poli-. 
tical democracy for a narrow ruling elite is a central objective, an educa- 
- tional system based exclusively -on rote learning and degree-hunting apeli. 
failure. 


The true hallmark of an educational system designed for a dynamic 
society is its emphasis upon cultivating the ability to solve problems; 
to sift and classify data; to stimulate curiosity ; to ask critical questions ; 
to make new combinations of, old facts; to challenge accepted authoxity 
and tradition; to create useful generalization’ ; and to apply panapa 
to cases. 


I agree that this is a tall order. Indeed, it is an order which cannot 
possibly be filled unless the student is highly motivated to face the difficult 
task of using his head to think. Under these circumstances, it is too much 
to expect that young men and women will be so motivated unless the contents e 
of the curriculum which guides their studies are relevant to the life: which 
lies ahead, both for the individual and the nation. ` 


~ This is just as true of the village primary school as it is of reséarch 
laboratories. If the educational process is to be the profoundly important 
instrument of human progress that we expect it to be, it must appeal-directly 
to the lives, and hopes of those engaged in it. . 
It follows that the dynamic educational system, I am describing, requires 
soundly trained teachers who themselves are not bound by rigid attitudes, 
and who will encourage-their students to show initiative, imagination and 
insight. The curricula and teaching materials must be sufficiently flexible 
so that these teachers have the opportunity to welcome and reward ‘ven-; 
turesome young minds. Such minds are vital in the process of national 
development. l #0 E RER N MB, 
‘The shift of emphasis from degree-hunting to problem-solving mayi 
also require some changes in the specifications which government and 
business impose upon applicants for employment. To a distressing extent: 
the pursuit of degrees, instead of being a search for ak may become 
a desperate struggles for jobg. < T. 


As long as the possession of a degree is specified as a condition for securing: 
a position, this is bound to be true in greater or lesser degree.” But if public 
and private enterprise established their own tests for the skills, knowledge- 
and attitudes truly necessary in each occupation, the focus might shift- 
from memorizing data to learning to cope with the oe a ngga 
of living in a changing world’ > -~ ` : EGS BS a aa ee 
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The third significant lesson which emerges from our experience in the 
United States is that a nation must maintain a careful balance between 
primary, secondary and higher education. 

The political and humanitarian pressures for universal, free primary 
education are nearly irresistible in many of the developing countries. At 
the upper end of the educational ladder, the prestige associated with uni- 
versities and research institutions tends to focus attention and resources 
upon. them. The result is that the secondary schools aré squeezed between 
the pressures for primary and university education. 

Yet, the secondary schools are the backbone of a nation’s strata 
system. As such they must be prepared to serve three vital functions 3 


°” (a) They must provide the teacherg for the primary schools} 


(b) They must provide a terminal education specifically directed 
toward fitting the student to live in a modern, complex, techno? 
logical, politically mature society ; 


(e). They must adequately prepare the best young minds for palan 
to universities consciously devoted to the development of leaders 
in government, business, technology, agriculture, research, the 
_ arts and professions. 


This i is obviously a very large assignment. It is one to which we in 
the United St&tes are now devoting a nationally organized effort—especially 
in the sciences and social studies. There is no dodging the difficulties in- 
volved; nor denying the fot that it. took us a long time clearly to recognize 
the problem. 

At present, secoridary schools in almost every developing country are 
only aedownward extension of the universities, with little or no philosophy 
of their own and no concept of the purposes they could serve in the changing 
industrial, social and political life of the nation. 


Indian educators deserve great predit for recognizing this problem: 
Since 1882 every. commission studying education has agreed upon certain 
major recommendations regarding secondary education which, I believe, 
could serve as a model for all of the developing countries : 

(1) That the secondary ‘school should provide its students with two 
recognizable streams with an adequate programme for each, 
one for college-bound students, and one for those who go into 
employment after secondary echools ; 

(2) That vocational schools should be established for industrial skill 
development to care for a large sproportion of. secondary schoo! 
age youth and post-secondary school age students ; 

(3) That syllabi and textbooks be ii in the. pent of modern 
developments ; Gag 
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(4) That examination practices dominating the secondary schools 
be reformed ; and 


---(5) That pre-service secondary school teacher training be thoroughly 
overhauled, and in-service teacher education be expanded in 
breadth and in depth.” 


“I would summarize by saying that unless adequate attention is given 
not only to the number but to the quality of secondary schools, it will be 
impossible to reach other educational objectives. Without teachers who 
. have had at the very least a secondary education, universal primary edu- 
cation becomes an empty pretence. Unless students are sufficiently prepared 
at the secondary level to make full use of the university opportunity, e; ex- 
penditure for universities becomes a misuse of public funds. 


“7 s 


IV 


The fourth and final lesson is one which deeply concerns us today in 
. the United States—namely, to recruit and train enough good teachers. 
Obviously, the ability of a nation to succeed with -the first. three lessons 
depends in large measure on its teachers. 


This involves two separate problems. First, to attract the best in- 
dividuals to the teaching profession by providing adequate pay and a high 
measure of public respect. And second, to offer these individuals the best 
possible training. 


- Americans are only beginning to appreciate the importance of paying 
schools teachers in a manner which reflects the value of their role in the | 
community. Until this problem is fully met, it will be difficult to attract 
the necessary number of talented young men and women into the Wang 
profession. - : ue = yin Sat 


A generation ago, many of our Salle students looked on. elementary 
and secondary teaching as jobs for those whe “ can’t do anything else”. 
Even today, over half of those already in the teaching profession still find 
it necessary to “ moon-light ”—or hold a second job—in order adequately . 
to support and provide for their families. 


~ Happily this is now beginning to change-rapidly. ‘Although ‘teachers’ 
salaries are still far from what they should be, our communities are be- 
ginning to recognize the need to “pay for quality if they want quality in 
their schools. This principle is equally valid in the developing countries 
in. which teachers must be counted upon to play such a catalytic role. 
Finally, good teachers must be well-trained for their job. ‘This is pre. 
sently the subject of a major free-for-all debate in the United States, ene 7 
as a result of James Conant’s recent study of the standards and cont: 
of our teachers’ training programmes, 
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d be placed on ‘in-service training, especially 

thods in the schools are developing and changing 

Jay. Moreover, teachers’ training—whether for 

vanced science ‘orj‘raathematics in a secondary 

i and modernized extensively. This is as true 
and as urgent in India as it is in the United States. 


Let me briefly summarize four important tasks I have discussed : 


l. To develop -and implement curricula related to the needs of the | 
community and the nation. | 


Through the curricula and the methods of instruction to foster 
= the ability to solve problems and to think creatively. 


To build a balanced educational system which provides the best 
possible education for students at all levels. 


4, To recruit and train top flight.teachers and these are problems of 
enormous difficulty. But I believe that they merit the very 
highest priority on every developing nation’s agenda. 

s V 

This brings me to my final point and one of particular importance to 

you—the relationship between a dynamic and well-directed educational 
system and the society which it serves. The creation of an educational 
esystem which focuses upon the creative powers of the human mind is a 
stirring challenge. In binding the force of nature to the service of man 
and in devising social and political institutions which permit maximum 
freedom to the individual while serving the common cause of humanity, 
it opens the doors to a new kind of world for hundreds of millions of people. 


The government and the society must find the means to assure the we | 
young people who are the products of such an educational system challeng- 
ing opportunities. A nation which gives priority to education as a key 
to developnient must encourage and welcome the impact which that edu- ° 
cation has on the nature of society as a whole. | 


This is especially important in the context of a programme of planned 
development such as India’s. Such planning must take advantage of 
responsible individual initiative and must reward creative decion- makinig 
and administration. 


The keynote of planning should be opening opportunities for indivi- 
duals to act responsibly rather than circumscribing their actions. For 
example, ministers should be able fully to rely on the wisdom and vision 
of their plant managers or their administrative agencies once the broad 

lines of policy have been established. 
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If a nation trains its young people to think for thei. 
problems and then offers them no opportunity to use thes 
seated, and I believe, fully justified resentment will be 1 

The reciprocal relationship between education and nu 
ment is clear and direct. 

To cultivate this relationship in the formulation and execution of nationa 
plans is imperative. Education must meet the needs of the nation, and 
the nation must be prepared to make maximum use of such a system and 
the students it produces. 


of 


FRENCH COLONIZATION OF VIETNAM 


The First Phage (1861-1885) 
Dr. Manomonan Gross, M.A., Ph.D. 


The first phase of the French colonization of Vietnam begun in 1861 
was restricted to Cochinchina and it continued up to 1885 when the rest 
of the country became a. protectorate of France by her treaty of June 6, 
1885, with the court of Hué. For an understanding of the development 
of modern Vietnam, the history of this first phase is very important. 
And paradoxically enough, the principal clues to Cochinchina’s prosperity 
as well as to its final struggle against a French domination are to be met 
with in this history, which can be divided into three periods. During 
the first of these the French commandants of the allied forces had to 
administer the newly conquered territory, and theirs was a military rule 
pure and simple. The population outside the Catholic communities 
enjoying the favour of the missionaries, were absolutely hostile to their 
new masters. Being mostly the descendants of soldiers who extended a 
few generations ago the domain of their sovereign at the expense of 
Champa and Cambodia, these people had a staunch sense of loyalty to 
their emperor and fought most fanatically for their independence. Another 
strong reason of. their bitter hostility came from the fear that they would 
be forced to give up the religion of their forefathers in favour of 
Catholicism. ` Thus after the conquest of the Saigon area in June 1861, 
Admiral Charner realized the gravity of the situation. For Tu Due, 
the emperor of Annam (Vietnam) did not show any eagerness to establish 
peaceful relations with the conquerors. And besides this, he made it 
impossible for them to administer the newly acquired territery not only 
by withdrawing all his mandarins, but also by letting loose the guerillas. 
And the people for reasons stated above took most persistently to these 
warlike activities. To bring this desperate situation under control, the 
French had to adopt the most merciless means. It is probably in view 
6f such happenings that a modern historian writes, ‘‘Through ‘energetic 
action’—a euphemism for the indiscriminate slaughter of entire popula- - 
tions suspected of‘helping the rebels—the French succeeded in breaking 
this first wave of Vietnamese armed resistance,,....,... i This very 
tragic period which lasted for about eight months, began to give place to 


1. Buttinger, p. 356. He very strongly aceuses Admiral Bonard in this regard 
and says “ When Charner was replaced by Admiral Bonard....these hopes were quickly% 
_ drowned in new rivers of Vietnamese blood. Through indiscriminate slaughter, Bonard 
succeeded in supressing all resistance in the province of Bien Hoa, east and northeast™ 
of Saigon and in extending French control of the Mekong delta to the west.” He does” 
not cite his authority. There were bloodless killing also. According to some local” 
gentleman interested in the historv of this period. sometimes boatloads of hostile people ` 

were taken by the French forces to the sea and were thrown overboard, evidently to 

overawe the rest. Thisis comparable to the Noyades of Nantes (1793) during the 


French Revolution. 
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a somewhat milder one when Admiral Bonard took over the charge of 
the new colony as its first governor on November 29, 1861. p 
Bonard had experience as an administrator in Algeria where the 
Moslem population put up for some time a very stiff resistance. But 
on coming to Cochinchina, he found that. the Algerian experience was 
not to bring him the success-he hoped-for. For the conditions here were | 
considerably different. In Algeria a small number of landed aristocracy 
were in the control of the mass of population who were almost all pro- 
letaviates.? It was naturally impossible for . this. aristocratic class, 
accustomed as they were to ease and comfort, to share the unhappy lot 
of the common people by continuing the resistance for a very long time. 
Hence after some initial hostility, this class gradually came to - terms 
with the new masters. But Gia Long having abolished fifty years ago 
the feudal class, Bonard found’ it impossible to bring under control the 
hostile- population who formerly lived in village communes under the 
headmen of their own choice, the imperial beaurocracy having only a thin 
control over them. i care 
-- Under these circumstances Bonard had to devise a method of his 
own to supplant the military rule of Charner whom he succeeded. In 
place of Tu Duc’s mandarins who quitted-their position, Bonard -had to 
appoint in the-absence-of anything better, those Vietnamese who in dis- 
regard of the feelings of their fellow-countrymen, agreed to collaboraté with 
the foreigners.* It was not to be expected that such persons would be able 
and willing to sooth the feelings of the people. It goes without saying that 
such Vietnamese functionaries were all Catholics. This made the situa- 
tion worse still. For, were they not treated with severity in the former 
regime for their actual and suspected complicity with the French? 
Weak as human nature is, they were not only liable to be lacking in 
sympathy, but were also liable to be unduly harsh‘to their non-Catholic 
countrymen. The missionaries too by their zeal for adding to the number 
of Catholics further aggravated the situation.“ But all blames should not 
“be laid upon the native Catholics and the missionaries only. The two 
French officers with the designation of. Inspectors of Native Affairs who 
were to exercise control over the Vietnamese functionaries were also not 
with some noble exceptions. above corruption and abuse of powers.’ 
Besides this, being invariably. -members of the navy or the army, they 
were by then training and temperament considerably unsuited for the work 
they were entrusted with.” The Vietnamese working under them, apart 
from their other faults, were equally lacking in training and experience. 


& . 
2. P, Cultru, Histoire de la Cochinchine fran, aise des origines \ 1883 Paris, 
1910. p. 190. 
E? 3. Ibid., p. 298. a 
mE, Mgr. Leftbvre who played an important role in the conquest of Saigon was 
“very enthusiastic in this regard. See G. Taboulet’s Quelques lettres de Mgr. Lefèbvre 
in BSEI. 1943. p. 22. ; 

5. This has been indirectly admitted by the French writers when they wrote that 
all officers of their own nation were not of the proper type, See Bouinais and Paulus, 
p. 102; but in case of the Vietnamese who were open to criticism they did not hesitate 
to discover “ la vénalité des employés asiatiques,” See Bouinais and Paulus, p. 25. 

6, Of. Bouinais and Paulus, p. 101, | 
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All this was responsible for the signal failure of the governmental machine 
improvised by Bonard. Under him the military character of the, 
administration continued as before, though he made some changes. For 
example, fourteen months after his arrival in Saigon, he proclaimed 
unequivocally that France intended to respect all Vietnamese customs and 
would not force anyone to adopt the Catholic religion.” It was indeed a 
very statesmanlike step which the new governor had to take for reducing 
the opposition of the people whose destiny came into his hands. Bonard 
also tried to reorganize public instruction, on the model of what was 
current in the previous regime, and he reintroduced even the triennial 
examination for the post of mandarins. But due to the hostility of the 
scholastic class, these attempts led to no appreciable results.® 

After a year and a half, Bonard went on leave (May 8, 1868) and 
finally resigned (October 1864). Admiral la Grandiere who took up his 
place did not fare much better and continued for more than four years. 
During the period of his leave (April 1, 1865--November 20, 1863) Admiral 
Rose officiated in his place. Two admirals and one brigadier ruled French 
Cochinchina till April, 1871, when Admiral Dupré took over the charge. 
The latter acted as governor till March 15 when he was recalled. During 
the period of his leave (March 4—December 16, 1872) Brigadier d’Abraud 
officiated in his post. Afterwards four admirals and one brigadier ruled 
the colony till July 7, 1879, when the first civil governor was appointed. 

Administration by admirals and brigadiers as well as a constant change 
of governors and administrative officers added to the confusion in the 
matter of restoring peace in the new colony. To appreciate properly the 
tragic aspects of its early years, one has only to look at the condition of 
administering justice. For the question of justice is of prime importance 
ih a newly conquered country. Unless people realize that they are going 
to have a fair deal from the new masters, they cannot renounce hostility. 
But the admjral-governors or their masters at home paid little attention 
to this. The administration which was set up, placed all powers in the 
hands of the governors. The Inspectors of Native Affairs appointed by 
them were executive officers and judges-at the same time,’ and their 
decisions were only writs of ‘execution after -being sanctioned by the 
governor of the colony, who did not care to hear what the accused or his 
witnesses had to say.1° According to some French writers, this system 
recalled very much what was once in vogue in Corsica and was described . 
by Voltaire as follows: The Corsicans were for a long time governed by 
a law which resembled the Vehmic or Westphalian law of Charlemagne, 
according to which the delegated commissioners condemned people to 
death or galleys, on the strength of secret informations without question- 
ing the accused and without the least formality of administering justice. 
The sentence was recorded in the secret register in the following terms: 
‘Being informed in conscience that such ande such persons are guilty, I 
condemn them to death.” There was not any more formality in the 


7. Q. Taboulet, Quelques lettres de Mgr. Lefèbvre in BSET, 1943, p. 19, 
8. P. Cultru, Histoire de la Cochinchine francaise des origines 4 1883, p. 191. 
9. rane and ee p. 27, 
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execution than in the sentence.1! The same French writers confessed 
‘frankly, ‘‘Only the necessity of giving security to our power compelled 
the French legislators to adopt this extreme concentration of powers 
contrary to the principles of law’’.1? Indeed, it was difficult to establish 
the rule of law in a land which had not submitted to the conquerors. 

Thus the reign of law being conspicuous by its absence, the native 
population had to live in-a milieu of disorder which encouraged theft, 
robbery, blackmail and similar other crimes. And moral degradation 
ensued from all sides. One special instance of this was increasing laxity 
of sexual relationship. In the ‘beginning, the Frenchmen and other 
Europeans coming to the colony rarely brought their womenfolk with 
them,!* and most of them openly lived with their native mistresses. 
Disgusted with the sight of these, one French missionary wrote: “Th 
seems that many vices, among,others adultery. became more common dn 
lower Cochinchina since the conquest. The Annamite law entirely pagan 
though it is, maintains still a certain decorum that the French liberalism 
permits to vanish.’ This missionary also condemned unequivocally the 
colonial administration for allowing the sale of opium. He wrote: ‘‘This 
is for the colony a very good source of revenue and it poisons the country 
more and more. The pagan government of Annam prohibits the sale of 
opium, and disallows gambling except on the festive days of the New 
Year. But a Christian government farms out gambling and opium.’ 
He pointed out also another regrettable conduct of the early French 
colonialists. He wrote: “The French have not always sufficiently 
respected the tombs. This has been a subject of irritation and greab 
scandal for the population.’ This conduct was so glaring that in the 
article 5 of the treaty of March 15, 1874, the French had to include a 
clause ‘‘that tombs of persons of the royal family or their relations should. 
not be opened, dug, plundered or destroyed’’.17 Such things, however, 
can be explained. The persons who came during the early, years of the 
colony as civil servants or colons were generally not men of the ideal 
type,!® and nepotism having played a great role in the matter of appoint- 
ments,!* administrative officers recruited in France were often of a very 
poor quality. ; 4 ' 


ll: Tbid.. 

12:° Ibid. - - <<, eee 4 ; ae 

18. Even after 21 years the condition did not.much change. For. example, in 
1833 there were in Saigon and Cholon 913 French people of whom 516 were men, 167 
women ‘and 230 children. The nurgber of- women was equally small in case of other. 
nations. Ibid, p. 189. E ; 

14. C. E. Bouillevaux, L’Annam et le Cambodge, Paris, 1874, p. 510. 

15. Ibid, p. 513. - - i 

16. Ibid, p. 519. 

17. Ibid, p. 434. Ah 

18. Bouinais and Paulus, p.J02. se 

_19. Paul Doumer, L’Indochine francaise (Souvenirs) Nouvelle Edition, Paris 

p. 316. Just before his departure for Indochina to take charge of the colony many 
young men came to seek his patronage. Of these he wrote: “ Candidates for an 
employment in the colony were legion. Between the lst and the 15th January F re- 
ceived requests (for this) from more candidates than would have been necessary for 
renewing three times the entire personnel of Indochina.” Op, cit. p. 9. -This shows 
how a tradition grew up and continued for a long time, NIN à 
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It seems that by the end of 1872 the government in Paris were aware 
of the miserable condition of law and order in Cochinchina and this found 
expression in the decree of February 10, 1878. According to this, the 
probationer administrators were to be selected from amongst those who 
were in possession of diploma of licenciate in law and were under 28 years 
of age. And a period of 8 years was allowed to the old military 
administrators to make a choice between their grade and their civil function. 
By the same decree, a college for the training of probationer administrators 
was. also created. Its syllabus included spoken Vietnamese, Cambodian, 
the High Vietnamese and its writing in Chinese ideograms, and courses of 
administration, finances, practical building construction and, botany. But 
for various reasons this institution was a failure and had to be closed by 
Myre de Vilers. 

A considerable portion of the difficulty of the administration came 
indeed from the lack of sufficient number of interpreters. At the moment 
of the conquest the French missionaries did this important service, and 
some of their converts also were of some use. But the number of such 
interpreters being too small for the needs of the colony and the native 
Catholics using only Latin for this purpose, the government had to take 
some steps in this regard. By a decree of 1874 the government announced 
an alluring scale of salary for different classes of interpreters. According 
to this decree European interpreters were to reseive a maximum salary 
of 6,000 francs and a minimum of 2,400 francs, while the maximum salary 
of an Asiatic was fixed as 2,400 francs and a minimum of 600 francs, per 
year.2° This was evidently meant to give incentive of acquiring requisite 
quélifications-to the prospective candidates. But this measure also failed 
to achieve its ends. Due to want of requiste number of interpreters, 
- the direct communication between the rulers and the ruled remained 
incomplete. This was indeed a great drawback for the new colony. 

~ The l¢w and order in French Cochinchina being almost absent in those 
days, the government.could not pay much attention to the public instruc- 
tion, though some contemporary French writers thought it to be the duty 
of the metropolitan power to lead the people of the colonies to the bless- 
ings of European civilization. One of them wrote, “The good treatment 
of the inferior peoples towards civilization is from the standpoint of 
morals, law, politics and also of social economics, one of the most important | 
objects of colonization’’.2! ‘After quoting this, some historians of the 
French Cochinchina wrote in 1885, ‘‘France also does not forget this, and 
from the beginning of her conquest, she hag made all efforts for spreading 
the instruction extensively amongst her subjects”. A picture of the 
public ‘instruction in Cochinchina from 1862 to 1883 taken principally 
from the work of these authors, is given below so that one may see how 
far their claim is justified. 

By a decree of July 16, 1864, the garenen created primary schools 
n large centres of the colony, such as, Mytho, Bentre, Bien-hoa, Bin-hoa, 

20. Ch. Lemire, Cochinchine française, (7th edition), Paris, p. 248. 


21. Bouinais and Paulus, p. 211. 
22. Ibid. 
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Cholon, Soc-trang, Vinh-long, Tanan, Gocong, Tayninh, Thu-dau-mot, 
Travinh, Sadec, Ha-tien, Rachgia, Longxuyen and Cantho. There was 
also such a school in Saigon where there were a few higher institutions 
kept by the missionaries. The subjects taught in the primary schools 
were writing the Latin characters (which the missionaries adapted for 
writing the Vietnamese language), elements of arithmetic and geometry.*8 
Copybooks giving the models of writing and two short summaries on 
arithmetic and geometry were hastily printed by the government for use 
in -the schools. Besides this, a monthly journal giving articles which 
might interest the native population was also published and distributed 
gratis in the schools. The interpreters were the first teachers in these 
schools and the Inspectors of Native Affairs exercised a supervision over 
_ them. The governor himself took an active interest in this.-educational 
work. Sometimes he visited these schools to check the quality of the 
work done, and distributed some kind of small prizes to the children who 
could best answer his questions. 


According to some French writers, the results obtained from these 
schools were rematkable. Almost all the students admitted into these 
institutions learnt writing and knew their rules of arithmetic within 8 or 4 
months. There being no exact statistics for this period, it cannot be said 
how many students really profitted by this system. If each; of the schools 
had in the average 40.6 pupils (the average of 1888)** then only something 
like 700 of them received per year the primary education in French 
Cochinchina during this period. This is surely-not an imposing - figure for 
a population of 1,500,000 of the colony at the time. 


The condition of the administration began to change from 1879, when 
the President of the Republic by his decree of May 13 appointed Le Myre 
de Vilers the first civil governor of the new colony. Like Admiral Bonard 
he had administrative experience in Algeria’ having served there as a 
Pr efect and a Director of Civil and Financial Affairs. for some time. He 
took ‘charge of the government on July'7. Very sobn he discovered’ that 
the .instructions. of the Ministry in Paris regarding the assimilation of the 
natives were not to be followed in«their entirety and at once. He modified 
this policy considerably and made some reforms which were thought 
necessary to correct some abuses. His first thought was to reorganize the 
- administration with a definite object in view. The military rule of his 
predecessors, whatever might have been its justification in the beginning, 
was already affecting the healthy growth of the colony. Hence by a series 
of reforms, he gradually buil up a civil government. By his decree of 
November 9, 1879, „he separated the executive and judicial functions, and 
on April 22, 1880, the French Penal Code was made applicable in the 
cólony in case of crimeg committed by the Vietnamese and other Asiatics. 
According to this code, sonfe physical punishments were replaced by simple 
imprisonment while others yielded place to imprisonment with labour and 
the three different forms of capital sentences were reduced to one. 


23. Ibid. " 
24. Ibid, p- 213. = 
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After the promulgation of the French Penal Code, de Vilers reorganized 
the law-courts. The indigenous courts were abolished and French courts 
took their place, and only administrators provided with the diploma of 
law were thenceforward to be appointed as judges. But in spite of all 
this reform, one need not think that the colony now was fully under 
French law. By a-.decree the governor reserved the right to intern and 
imprison anyone he thought necessary, and by another decree he empowered 
the executive to levy collective fine to villages harbouring rebels or taking 
part in their activities. -Even if this was the limitation of the reforms, 


-~ eertain administrator openly complained of the powers that were taken 


away from them, and others by pretended ignorance of the reforms or by 
the habit of the past continued in their old ways.” But due to the 
firmness of the governor these obstacles were gradually overcome. We 
have no means to know what the- Vietnamese thought about these reforms 
and the opposition which these sustained from a section of Frenchmen. 
Surely they did not feel very happy about this and no considerable number 
of them came to admire the French domination. By the aecree of May 
25, 1881, the door of naturalization was opened to the natives, provided 
they had itreproachable morality and the knowledge of the French 
language: We have no means to know what the intelligent Vietnamese 
thought about the irreproachable morality in this connection. Were all 
the Frenchmen they met in the colony -of such a high degree of virtue? 
But neither the governor nor the colons had any time to think about such 
trifling things. The next important work of the governor was the creation 
of an organ of control over the administration.2* By the decree of 


February 8, 1880, he created the Colonial Council. So long the governor 


was assisted in his work by a Privy Council consisting of the Chief 
Commandant of the troops, the Commandant of the Marine, the Director 
of the Interior, the Attorney-General, two Councillors and two Deputy 
Councillor$. “The Privy Council was created in 1863 and was modified in 
1869. The Colonial Council which now came into being was to be 
composed of: 
(i) Six ‘members, Frenchecitizens sor naturalized French, dawa by 
universal suffrage; 
(ii) Six Vietnamese French subjects elected in each circumscription 
by a college composed of delegates of each commune chosen by . 
the notables?’ ; 
(iii) Two members delegated by the Chamber of Gomma: 
(iv) Two civil members of the Privy Council named by the Governor. 
This Council was to remain in power for four years, and half of its 
members were to be re-elected after two yeats, the outgoing members being 
eligible for re-election. The Council was to name its President, Secretary, 
and Joint Secretary. The Council had extensive rights which included 


25. Ibid, p. 104. 

28. It was a makebelieve arrangement. The real power remained in the hand 
of the governor of the colony. 

27. These notables were not elected freely as under the government of Vietnam. 
The French officials influenced their election and the notables thus clected were prac- 
tically nominees of the government. 
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at the same time the powers of the departmental assemblies, and in the 
matter of finance, that of a local parliament. It resolved in the last 
resort all questions on public works, public property; it voted the budget, 
the tarrifs, the taxes and contributions. Its deliberations were definite, 
if the governor did not demand their annulment within a month. 


The Council deliberated on the loan to be contracted, on the customs 
duties to be imposed, on the mode of their disposition, on taxes, the 
rules of their collection, and on the personnel and materials of the public 
service. 

The Council could address the Minister of the Colonies through the 
governor, and make demands in the interest of the colony. During its 
sessions it could charge one or several of its members to gather on the 
spot such information as were necessary for enactment on affairs placed 
under its jurisdiction. The sessions of the Council were not open to the 
public.: And it was never called Colonial Commission corresponding 
to Departmental Commission in France. In spite of this, the Colonial 
Council enjoyed very extensive powers over the administration of the 
colony, which did not benefit much the local population and damaged in 
the long run the best interest of France. In short, the Colonial Council 
due to its peculiar constitution came to be dominated by an oligarchy 
and became an instrument of their personal profit and advancement.” 


It must be mentioned here that the Colonial Council was. created 
principally due to the demands of the colons, and it rightly benefited them 
directly. They also obtained the right of electing a deputy to the lower 
house of the French Parliament. The .authorities in Paris, however, 
refused to allow them to elect a member of the upper house (the Senate). 
But this did not make much difference. The colons and other Frenchmen 
remained practically the masters of the colony, and they enjoyed this 
position without any very great opposition till the coming of Governor- 
General Paul Doumer and made it prosperous for themselves as well as 
for France. The agriculture and commerce of the colony began 4o assume 
a new appearance under their interested attention and care. The local 
population played more or less a passive role in this regard. 


After the creation of the Colonial Council which took up much of the 
_ routine work of the administration, the governor had sufficient time to 
think about the general improvement of the colony. Hence other reforms 
followed. Evidently to save them from venality Le Myre de Vilers raised 
the scales of salary for the officers native as well as European. He also 
paid attention to the education of the natives. For that, was the best 
means of assimilating them*to the ruling race. A year-book for 1884 
gives the following figures :*° - 

French schools for „boys: 11 schools, 46 Pou ee "58 
Vietnamese teachers and 1,756 pupils. 


98: Bouinais and Paulus, p. 90. - 
29. Paul Doumer gave a very interesting account of tha functioning’ of the $o- 
called democratic bodies of Cochinchina in his work mentioned in note 19, in its pages 
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30. Bouinais and Paulus, p. 212, 
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French schools run by the Vietnamese: 7 schools, 16 teachers and 
414 pupils. 

* French schools for girls: 7 schools, 28 French teachers, 19 
Vietnamese teachers and 840 pupils. 

. Schools to teach in Vietnamese (in Latin character): For boys 606 
schools, 506 teachers and 16,811 pupils; . and for girls 21 schools, 21 
teachers, and 1,128 pupils. 

Thus in the year 1884, 18,056 pupils were receiving primary education 
in 581 schools under 555 teachers. To these should be added 64 schools 
run by the Catholic missions, which included 3,384 pupils (1,839 of these 
were boys) under 97 teachers.*1 Hence in 1884 on the whole 19,288 
pupils were in primary schools among a population of 1,500,000 of 
Cochinchina.®* But this, however, was an advancement on the earlier 
years of the colony discussed above. 

Though quoc-ngu was being used in ‘officially organized schools, the 
Chinese characters traditionally used for writing Vietnamese could not be 
. altogether be given up. It seems that the public opinion was against 
this abolition. An additional reason for retaining the Chinese writing was 
that all commercial transactions being in the hands of men from China, 
the ‘Vietnamese could not afford to ignore this. . The Colénial Council, 
however, :was not in favour of these pleas; but as a concession to the 
public opinion they tolerated “the appointment of a teacher of the Chinese 
writing in the schools of cantons, on the condition that his salary was to 
_ be charged to the regional budget, i.e., to be contributed by the local 
people. Besides "this, the learning of the Chinese characters was not 
made obligatory for the pupils. In spite of this, the Chinese writing did 
not at once fal] into disuse. In 157 cantons there were 209 schools 
teaching Chinese characters with as many teachers and 2,354 pupils. 
Though the Colonial Council did not show any love for the Chinese 
writing, their interest in spreading primary education in the colony was 
genuine. fn 1880 they voted a credit of 2 million francs for. the public 
instruction, while thé amount voted in the previous year was only 
500,000 francs. 

But. the question of educating the natives was not to be solved by 
providing a handsome budget. The employment of suitable teachers was 
equally necessary. But according to the French testimony, such teachers 
were not available in French Cochinchina, and they had to be recruited 
in France. This recruitment was, however, not an easy affair. For, really 
qualified teachers, that is, those who besides possessing suitable academic 
qualifications had irreproachable character e were not willing to banish 
themselves in a distant land amidst a hostile population and under an 
inhospitable climate. And those who willingly came to the colony 
as teachers were mostly rejected by their own class, unemployed, of 
questionable conduct, of poor health and of Kittle training in practical 
pedagogy.** The governor had to send them back to France. For they 


31. Ibid, p. 215. 

32. This meant that 12.88 per 1,000 pupils were receiving education in Cochin- 
china. Bouinais and Paulus are proud of this fact; because at that time only 9 per 
1,000 pupils were in schools in British India,’ See ‘their pages 215-216, foot-note 3. 
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could not be-kept in the schools without harming the interest of the 
colony.** All this happened in spite of the fact that the government offered 
a salary as high as 5, 6 and 7 thousand francs per annum, One may ask 
here why the Vietnamese were not trained for the purpose? And were 
they unfit to receive such training? Answer to these questions will lead 
us to the basic policy of colonization. There is ample proof that some 
Vietnamese profitted very well from the teaching of the French in the 
colony** and there were possibly many of them. To explain their not 
being available for the profession of téaching, some French -historians say: 
“Wae are obligated to admit that an Annamite (a Vietnamese) desires little 
a career of teaching; he prefers in general other official employments 
more remunerating and less fatiguing.’’°* From this it is clear that by 
assigning a low salary the colonial government indirectly shut oùt from 
the profession of teaching the sons of.the soil: They did not like that 
even a small number of native people should receive a tolerable éducation. 
In this connection some historians wrote: ‘‘We can never take in official” 
posts which are necessarily small in number, all the young Annamites 
(= Vietnamese). We do not like to countenance beyond measure the 
natural tendency of the natives to enter into the administrative service. 
We desire to see our subjects to seek an honourable place in the world 
by agriculture, commerce and industry......’’87 It is probably-due to this 
policy of restricting liberal education that the institutions run by the 
missionaries for giving theological training to the native Catholics” also 
were gradually suppressed under official pressure. The standard’ of 
teaching in these institutions was pretty high.. Two of+them are men- 
tionable in this connection. The great (theological) seminary of Saigon 
and the small seminary of-Cainham (Vinh-long) admitted candidates for 
priesthood. These had 242 internal students taught by 18 professors, 9- 
French and 4 Vietnamese. The complete course covered fourteen ‘years 
of studies; eight years in humanities, two in philosophy and. four in 
theology. The students read classical’ Latin authors (the Gfeek language 
was replaced by French) and’ followed courses of geography, arithmetic,” 
geometry, astronomy, physics,.drawing and musie. The - missionaries 
conducted other schools also where the standard was not so high but was 
indeed higher than that of the official schools. They had in all 73 
colleges or schools with 113 professors and teachers giving instructions to 
4,100 pupils. Their expenses were as high ds 169,200 francs.2*° Hence 
the official grant being withdrawn, the missionaries had to close down 
their institutions. The colonial government, however, continued to pay 
for the maintenance of the bishoprics and vicarages,*° but the missionaries 
could not remain satisfied with that. As if, to make up for their leader- 
ship in education taken away from them, very scon they joined with 
other Frenchmen in some of their economic activities. As a result, the 
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Society of Foreign Missions gradually beeame one of the biggest land- 
owners in Vietnam and their representatives sat in the executive bodies 
of certain companies for rice-culture and plantations.‘ Besides this, the 
Credit Industrial et Commercial generally considered to be the bank of 
congregations, had shares in the Banque de l’Indochine and the Char- 
bonnages du Tonkin. The Catholic mission which by the sacrifice of their 
members helped to salab the colony now rightly participated in its 
prosperity.*? 

Whatever might have ‘pea the difficulties of the administration and 
whatever might have been the unhappy condition of the Vietnamese under 
their new masters, the colonization of Cochinchina was a very profitable ' 
business for France. Its budget receipts in 1862 was 1,844,000 frances, 
in 1872, 14,500,000 francs and in 1886 this was 25,000,000 francs. And 
almost from the very beginning it began to make payments to the 
metropole. Cochinchina paid a good slice of the huge indemnity Prince 
Bismark squeezed out of France.44. In 1886 Paris received irom this 
colony 25,000,000 francs which was 24% of the entire budget receipts of 
the year.**. All this explains why successive governors of Cochinchina 
became so deeply interested in the French occupation of Tongking. 


41, Le Thanh Khoi, p. 61. 
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POPULATION GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING p” 


“PRAPHULLA CHAKRAWARTI 


The importance of population as a factor determining the rate of 
economic development can hardly be over-emphasized. In under-developed 
countries the rate of increase in per capita income has indeed to be rapid 
if the teeming millions are to be saved from the morass of sub-standard 
living and ‘since it is the growth of population that acts as a drag on 
whatever progress is made on the economic front, the need for population 
control is imperative. In Indig which is a typical example of an under- 


' ““devéloped country, the magnitude of the population problem can be easily 


gauged if we ‘take account of the dismal fact that every yéar about 11 
million people dre added to the population of that country. A large part 
of any increase in the supply of foodgrains in India will, therefore, merely 
feed the additional mouths and only a little will be left over for increasing 
the per capita consumption. But this is only part of the story.. It must 
not be forgotten that the daily intake of calories per adult person in India 
is below 2,000 whereas the requirement is 2,400-3,000° calories.. The 
picture is not very much different in most under- developed countries "which 
are over-populated. A. rapid. growth of population, a slow rate of increase 
in -real income, and a per capita intake of calories that falls far short of 
the requirement sum. up the position. To make matters worse, the inter- 
national situation is forcing many ‘under-developed countries to divert vagt 
resources to defence requirements; thus slowing down. the pace of economic 
development. | 


Moreover, although a rising anda of living is generally associated 


with a falling birth rate, it has to be borne in mind that in every under- 
developed country where the level of ‘living is very low the birth rate 
has a tendency to rise even when the stagdard of living is improving. It 
is only after the living standard rises above a certain level that the birth 
rate begins to fall. In under-developed countries where the masses are 
illiterate and in most cases almost all the adult members of a family work 
for a living and any. additional member is welcome and considered an 
asset, any improvement in the standard: of living tends to raise the birth 
rate rather than lower as long as the level of living does not go up. quite 
appreciably. “It is in this sense that every under-developed society is 
faced with the spectre of Malthus and there is no getting away from it 
unless a deliberate attempt is made to limit the size of every family. 

The rate of population growth depends, however, on the birth rate 
as well as the death rate. But the death rate is likely to fall rapidly in 
every under-developed country planning for economic development. The 
death, rate will fall as a result of increasing public health facilities and 


developments in medical science. Thus even if the birth rate does not — 


increase, the rate of population increase will go up. And from the point 


Nts, 
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of view of economic growth a rising rate of population growth has serious 
implications which must be carefully studied. In most under-developed 
countries a high rate of population growth will hinder the process of planned 
economic development in more ways than one, 

1. l£ the rate of population Increase exceeds or is equal to the rate 
at which the food supply increases, the standard of health of the labour 
force will not improve and the prospects of raising the productivity of 
labour will always remain bleak. Again, malnutrition is the cause of many 
diseases which affect the worker’s physical capacity and consequently his 
productivity. Public health work can eradicate many diseases to a large 
extent, but in many under-developed countries the number of those who 
are aftlicted with diseases is so large that a fairly long time is required 
to cope with the problem. ‘Moreover, public health work is often hampered 
bye an insulficient supply of food. : 

2. In all under-developed countries a high birth rate results in an 
age structure that is not quite favourable from the point of view of eco- 
nomic activity. A large proportion of the population consists of children 
below 15 years of age and the proportion of the economically active 
population—those between 15 and 60 years of age—is not as high as in 
the industrially advanced countries of the world. What is more, many 
of those who are below 15 years of age do not live to make any contri- 
bution to real income. Thus in every under-developed country a large 
part of the resources which can be utilized for capital accumulation is _ 
used unproductively and the pace of economic development is thereby 
slowed down. | 

8. An important problem of industyrialization in every under- 
developed country is the generation of a marketable agricultural surplus 
for sustaining the increasing industrial population and for export, if 
possible. If an agricultural surplus is available for export, foreign 
exchange may be earned for the purchase of capital equipment from 
abroad. If, however, an under-developed country suffers from a short- 
age of food, food imports will be necessary and this involves a drainage 
of foreign exchange reserves. 

In an under-developed country with’ a ng population the level of 
living is so low that an increase in food production is almost sure to 
result in an increase in per capita consumption and a food surplus may 
be difficult to obtain. A- rising population makes the problem of secur- 
is also an impediment to increased production of foodgrains and agri- 
culture is likely; to lead to a fall in the marketable food surplus and it 
is also an impediment to increased produétion of foodgrains and agri- 
cultural raw materials through organizatipnal changes involving co- 
operative effort. 


4. In many under-deyeloped countries with large populations pro- 
ductivity. can be stepped up if new methods or techniques of production 
are introduced. And there is undoubtedly need in these countties for 
the adoption of new methods of production. But while a lack of capital 
equipment and technical know-how is a hindrance to the adoption of 
new techniques, a large population which is increasing rapidly creates 
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difficulties for a switch-over from a low to a high level of technique. In 
under-developed countries labour is employed at a low level of technique 
and unemployment as well as under-employment often presents a problem 
in many of these countries. A new technique which is capital-intensive 
can, therefore, be adopted only.at the risk of swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed and thus causing untold misery to large numbers of people. 
- A determined opposition from-labour has also to be faced. In the long 
run the adoption of a new technique may lead to the creation of employ- 
ment opportunities for: the’ unemployed, but difficulties will have to be — 
encountered in the short period and a rising population is an added 
- problem. 

5. Capital accumulation which is the erux of the sii lan of eco- 
nomic development is retarded by, growing population. _A large part of 
the national income has to be set apart for investment purposes if co- 
‘nomic development is to proceed at. a rapid. rate. Under-developed 
countries are poor because the capital investment required for a marked 
increase in real income is lacking in these, countries. Since the level of 
income is low, savings are small and hence the rate of capital formation 
is low. And a rapidly growing population tends to lower the rate of 
capital accumulation by decreasing the. per capita income. Thus while 
the requirements of capital for improving living Siang increase the? 
rate of capital formation does not increase.* . 

16 is thus abundantly clear that in an under-developed county which 
has a large rising population economic development cannot be rapid un- 
less the rate of population growth falls. In marny under-developed 
countries a positive population policy may thug be an. imperative. and it 
should form an integral part of economic policy for planned develop- 
ment. And since the death rate is either very low or falling quite raptily 
in many under-developed ‘countries a fall-in the rate of population growth 
has to be brought about by a sharp decline in the birth rate. Population 
policy must, therefore, aim at reducing the birth rate as quien. as 
possible and as much as possible. 

To check the growth of population | is, -however,: no “easy task and a 
fairly. long time will elapse before any measure to bring down the birth 
rate can lead to tangible results. Every effort has, therefore, to be made 
‘to frame a stitable population policy and give effect to it without any loss 
of time. A first step in this direction is to focus attention on the factors 

“contributing to a high birth rate. Early marriage, an outlook of the 
people that favours large families, and poverty are important causes of 
high fertility. These cause$ have to be removed as-far as practicable. 
Early marriage can be stopped by legislation. The outlook of the people 
can be changed by educating the masses. This, however, is a long-term 
measure and will require considerable time. Poverty can be removed by 
industrialization and urbanization. But industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion will take a very long time to produce any effect on the birth rate. 


*-A detailed study of the effects of population growth on economic development 
will be found in United Nations, “The Determinants of kana Pang of Population 
Trends” (Population Studies., No. 17), New York, 1953, Chapter XV. 
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There is, therefore, need for family planning for preventing the popu- 
lation from growing at an alarming rate. Along with an attempt at 
removing the causes of high fertility it is thus necessary. to check the 
growth of population through planned parenthood. 


Family planning work must, however, proceed along systematic lines 
if the best possible results are to be achieved. Family planning pro- 
grammes implemented in a haphazard manner may not produce the 
desired effect on the birth rate, particularly when the resources available 
for family planning work are limited. While attempts must be made to 
popularize family planning in every part of the country, there may be 
need for intensifying work in some selected areas and among certain 
classes of people. By censuses and surveys it is possible to spot some 
high-growth-potential areas and classes of people. If family planning 
work is intensified in these areas and among those classes it may be 
possible to lower the birth rate quickly. The importarice of the high- 
growth-potential areas and classes will, however, depend on how the 
over-all position is affected by them. 


Furthermore, it has to be remembered in this connexion that a 
lowering of the birth rate through planned parenthood will always be a 
difficult task in a country where the masses are illiterate. The illiterate 

had . 

masses have an attitude that views family planning with disfavour and 
to convince them of the need for planned parenthood is a hard job indeed. 
The question of understanding family planning methods and their- proper 
application is aleg important. ‘And population control through family 
planning becomes easy in a country where most people have attained a 
certain minimum educational standard and are responsive to new ideas. 
An educational programme for imparting fundamental education to the 
masses should, in fact, go hand in, hand with any scheme for checking the 
growth of population through planned parenthood. 

The problem of population is, however, not one of mere numbers. 


While the population must be neither too large nor too small, the quality 
of the population or the human resources of a countiy is as important as 
the magnitude of the poptilation. The equalitative aspect of population 
points to the need for education. Education must not only aim at skill- 
formation but also change the illiterate worker’s outlook on life. A 
materialistic outlook on life, adaptability to change, and freedom from 
so-called tradition are qualities which have a distinct bearing o on economic 
development. 


“~ Besides the ‘quantitative and qualitative aspects of population there 


is the important. problem of allocating the working population among 
various occupations in a rational manner. Just as an ideal allocation of 
the natural resources of a country is an important economic problem, the 
proper utilization of the human resources of 4 country is also of very 
great importance. It is well known that in many under-developed 
countries agriculture is backward and a characteristic feature of the agri- 
cultural sector in these countries is disguised unemployment. Large 
numbers of people are engaged in work without making any contribution 
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to output. If these people who are the disguised unemployed are with- 
drawn from work there will be no fall in agricultural production. The 
surplus population in the agricultural sector must, therefore, be provided 


with gainful employment in non-agricultural occupations.. Again, within ` 


an under-developed country some areas may be over-populated while others 
remain sparsely populated. There may be need, from the economic 


point of view, for bringing about a more or less even distribution of 


population. The mobility of labour is also important. Within a country 
development: work in some areas may suffer owing to a. certain type of 
skill becoming inelastic in supply though in the country as a whole there 
is no scarcity. of the factor in question, While perfect mobility of labour 
is a goal most difficult to achieve, every effort has to be made to make 
labour_as mobile as possible if the contribution of human resources to 


production is to be maximized. . 
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RASHTRAGURU SURENDRANATH : A 
HERO OF INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


Sm. ANNAPURNA CHATTERJEE 


Renaissance has been deseribed as the spring-time of a nation’s life. 
However different their durations may be, as well as their intensities, 
in different latitudes and longitudes, every civilized nation has its budding 
spring, its bright summer, its leafless autumn and its frosty winter. 

“ Modern Indian Renaissance may be said to have commenced from 
the time of Rymmohan Roy.” As in the morning of the world light 
travelled from the East to the West, so towards the beginning of the 
last century the returning light began to proceed from the West to the 
Kast. The present Renaissance of India is essentially a product of 
Western civilization. Every Renaissance has several phases—religious, 
social, literary, economic and political. 

Rammohan Roy primarily took up the first three for his programme. 
In the task of religious reformation, he was closely followed by the 
saintly Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, Keshub Chandra Sen and 
Dayananda Saraswati, founder of the Arya Samaj ; while on the social 
and the educatidnal sides his mantle fell upon the renowned Pundit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Prosonno Coomar Tagore and many other 
distinguished men, who, in quick successions took up and advanced 
the great master’s work, But-the Renaissance in education was firmly 
established in the country with the creation of the Universities in 
1857-58, ewhioh, besides imparting western knowledge, were largely 
instrumental in reviving the vernacular languages and stimulating 
literary activities of temarkable vitality and fecundity. 

The political Renaissance of Modern India is of later - growth. 
Although clearly foreshadowed by tke unerring vision of the great 
reformer of Modern India, and heralded by a number of political 
evangelists among whom may be mentioned men like Ramgopal Ghosh, 
Kristo Das Pal ‘etc. that Renaissance did not clearly dawn until the 
birth of the Indian National Congress. The Congress has awakened a 
new consciousness in the conntry, united. its. scattered units, infused 
into them a new life and spirit, generated, new forces and evolved a 
nationality out of a chaos. The Gospel it has preached has become the 
accepted creed of the country. It has roused a slumbering people 
from the torpor of ages, opened out to their astonished gaze the world’s 
panoromic progress towards Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, and 
sounded the trumpet-call to them to join in the march for a fair share 
in the common heritage of mankind, 
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The Indian National Movement was not an isolated phenomenon ; 
it was apart of the Renaissance of India which began with Raja- 
Rammohan Roy, and cannot be regarded ‘as over yet. As Dr. 
Zacharias points out, the Renaissance of India is fundamentally a matter 
of the spirit, it first manifested itself in the form of a general Reform 
Movement and produced striking religious and social reforms long 
before it issued in a movement for political emancipation. This means 
that the various religious and social reform movements which seized 
the Hindu community in the first three quarters of the last century 
and the national .movement which took a definite and organised 
form with the establishment of the Indian National Congress in 1885 
from part ofan integral whole; the later cannot be studied apart 
form the former which prepared the- soil for its emergence and 
impressed a definite character on it. This is the reason why writers 
like Dr. Zacharias and Dinabandhu Andrews preface their accounts 
of the rise and growth of the national movement in India with a brief 
statement of the work of the Brahmo Samaj, the Theosophical Society, 
and the Ramkrishna Mission and the other reform movements which 
constitute, in and between themselves, the Hindu spiritual and cultural 
renaissance, and have materially contributed to the national awakening. 
Raja Rammohan Roy has been described as the Prophet of Tudian’ 
Nationalism, as the herald of a new era. In the words of Dr. Machicol, 
he kindled the fire that. has burnt in India since then. 


Rashtraguro Surendranath Banerjea is aptly hailed as a representa- 
tive thinker—a hero of the Indian Renaissance. He led the movement, 
of assimilating the prevailing political ideas of the Indian Renaissance. 
He carried on the light, kindled by Raja Rammohan Roy. 


Surendranath belongs to a time when India was in need of a great 
leader to assimilate the ideas then afoot and organise them into a 
systematic political philosophy. So much before the birth of the 
Congress, he made a tour of the ‘whole of India to tell his countrymen 
how Indians were systematically kept out of the higher jobs and how 


much necessary it was to evolve an All- India platform for the redress 
of such grievances. i i 


Rashtraguru stressed on the political unity of India. Political 
Renaissance of India may be said to. have begun with Rashtraguru. 
Because, he for the first time realised that Swaraj could not be attained 
unless‘ and until all the children of the soil of India could be united 
together. For this purpose, in his autobiography, ‘A Nation in making’, 
he laid down three principles for the unification of India : 


(1) The unification of the different sections of the Indian ei 
upon a common platform for tke advancement of our common political 
interests ; l 
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(2) The establishment of friendly and fraternal relations between 

the Hindus and the Mohammedans as the first indispensable condition of 

Indian progress and | 

(3) The uplifting of the masses and their association with us in 
our public movements. 

‘The great leaders of Bengal had hitherto laid stress on social, 
religious and personal freedom.” The emphasis of Surendranath’s 
appeal was far more on political freedom. This constitutes his principal 
contribution to the political regeneration of Bengal. He broughta new 
message and inspiration of political freedom and carried young Bengal 
with him. Bepin Chandra Pal admits that “‘Surendranath‘s political 
propayanda gathered a much larger following than that of the religious 
end social revolt of Keshub Chandra Sen and Brahmo Samaj. 

Surendranath’s dismissal from the Indian Civil Service was a great 
boon tothe Nation. After his return from England in June, 1875, he 
was appointed Professor of English in the Metropolitan Institution by 
Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar. Surendranath took the advantage of 
this opportunity and sought by every possible means to rouse the 
patriotic consciousness among the students. 

The next important step in the history of our national awakening 
was the Indian Association which functioned for many years as the 
voice and organ of the middle class aspirations. On his return from 
England, in 1875, Surendranath felt the growing need for organising an 
association “to represent the views of the educated middle class 
community and inspire them with a living interest in public affairs.” 
“The Indian Association was the first to organise the political thoughts 
and sentiments of this growing educated middle-class directly in Bengal 
and indisectly outside this province also. 

The Indian Agsociation was established on July, 26, 1876 by 
Surendranath in collaboration with Ananda Mohan’ Bose. and . Dwarka 
Nath Ganguli. Surendranath, Banerjea was its guiding spirit and the 
records in his autobiography that even at an early period of the Indian 
Association, it sought to realise certain well-defined ideals which 
embraced— 


(1) “The creation of a strong body of public opinion in the 
country ”’, 

(2) The unification of the Indian races and peoples upon the basis 
of common political interests and aspirations, 

(3) “The promotion of friendly feeling between Hindus and 
Mohammedans and lastly, > the inclusion of the masses in the great 
public movements of the day.” 

Surendranath undertook his famous tour through Northern India 
in the Summer of 1877. His fiery lectures instilled a new political 
consciousness into the people. The movement for concerted action 
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received a further impetus in 1878 when Surendranath undertook his 
tour through Western and Southern India. His credit lies in the fact’ 
that “for the first time under British rule, India, with its varied 
‘races and religions, had been brought upon the same platform for a 
common and united effort. Thus was it demonstrated, by an object- 
-lesson of impressive significance, that whatever might be our difference 
‘in. respect of race and language, or social and religious institutions, 
the people of India could combine and unite for the attainment of their 
common political ends. The lesscn thus learnt was to be confirmed 
and deepened by subsequent events, and it found its culminating 
expression in the congress movement. The pone was thus prepared 
for this great national and unifying movement ” : 
The Indian National Congress was aka BN in D ecember, 1885. 
It is said that A. O. Hume was “the father of the Congress?“ though 
actually the national leader Surendranath Banerjea bad no less, if 
‘not greater claims to that proud recognition. Rashtraguru Surendranath 
Banerjea: was ‘the spiritual father of the Indian National ‘Congress. 
Twice he became the President of the Congress, in 1898 and in 1902. _ 
The Press in India in the seventies of the last century was not 
as vocal or powerful as it is today, but even then it was a great 
instrument of propaganda. Rashtraguru felt that an organ of their, own 
was needed to spread the political renaissance among the masses and to 
help them in their political work. He had before him the example of 
the Hindoo Patriot. He became the proprietor and editor of the Bengalee 
on January 1, 1879. His pungent writings- in the Bengalez roused 
‘political consciousness in the country and thereby brought about the 
political renaissance of the country. The difficulties and also the hopes 
and aspirations of the people were reflected in the Bengalee.* ° 
- ©The year 1905 is one of the most memorable in the history of 
Bengal...... It was the year of the Partition of Bengal. He was dead 
against the Partition and fought,with heart and soul so that it might 
not be effected. His pungent writings in the Bengalee compelled the 
British Government to cancel the Partition of Bengal in 1911. 
Thus, Rashtraguru Surendranath Banerjea “the uncrowned kiñg” 
of the nation was the pioneer of the political Renaissance of india and 
kindled the fire that has burnt in India. since then. 


THE SECRET AGENT : ANARCHY 
AND ANARCHISTS 


N. MUKERJI" 


The Secret Agent has been claimed by many perceptive readers of 
Conrad as a classic and a masterpiece. It is undoubtedly the finest ex- 
pression of his “maturity of attitude and ‘consummateness of art.’* Leavis 
admires its neatness of construction and the explicit development of a 
morally serious theme. Guerard finds in it a normalizing of method from — 
the impressionistic to the realistic one. “He particularly admires the full 
control that the novelist has been able to achieve in the book. 2 This 
control in the use of an ironic design by which without any personal involve- 
ment in the action or in the characters he is able to say all that he wants 
to say in both scorn and pity is indeed an achievement in itself. The novel, 
however, was an achievement without success*; commercially, it was a 
miserable failure. Conrad blamed some of this failure on the “sordid sur- 
roundings” of the book. But probably it failed, as Guerard rightly points 
out, because it was ahead of time.t The genteel reader of Edwardian 
England could hardly be expected to recognise Conrad’s vision of moral 
failure and cancer-like degeneration of an imperfect society. 

The Secret Agent is an exploration (of a different nature and on a 
different scale as compared to his other masterpiece Under Western Eyes) 
‘of his convictions about “revolutions” and “revolutionaries.” It dramatizes 
his dislike, disgust, and scorn of the kind, the pseudo ones. Conrad wrote 
to Cunnifghême Graham, “I don’t think that I’ve been satirising the revolu- 
tionary world. All these people are not revolutionaries,—they are shams. ’® 
In another letter to Galsworthy he reiterates his stand, “After all, you must 
not take it too seriously. The Whole thing is superficial and it is but a tale. 
I had no idea to consider anarchism politically, or to treat it seriously in its 
philosophical aspect....... The general reflections whether right or wrong 
are not meant as bolts....... They are, if anything, mere digs at the people 
in the tale.’”® Clarifying his position to another correspondent he said, 
'“I hope you have seen'that the purpose of the book was not to attack any 
doctrine, or even the men holding that doctrine.”? In spite of the sincerity 

* Dr. (Mrs.) N. Mukerji is a Lecturer, Panjab University, Chandigarh. She holds 
her PhD: in English Litersture from Louisiana State Univ. 
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of such disclaimers, The Secret Agent does convey to its reader a deep sensè 
of futility, “the criminal futility of the whole thing, doctrine, action, men- 
tality,...... the contemptible aspect of the half-crazy pose as of a brazen 
cheat exploiting the poignant miseries and passionate credulities of a man- 
kind always so tragically eager for self-destruction.”® The aim of the 
present paper is to explore this sense of futility, the failure of moral vision, 
and the exploitation of the eager half-witted humanity by selfish monsters 
like Ossipon and Karl Yundt. 

Thematically, The Secret Agent is a melodrama seen through the pers- 
pective of irony. There is admittedly plenty of melodrama—the attempt 
to blow up the Greenwich Observatory, the involvement of foreign embassy, 
gory death, revenge, murder, suicide, police investigations—all within the 
framework of the general background of the anarchist activities. These 
essentially melodramatic and blood-curdling ingredients are woven into 4 
beautifully sustained and complex ironic pattern. Such a treatment has 
obviously many advantages. It provides the author (and the reader also) 
with an emotionally detached perspective. It allows us to have sympathy 
for.even the utterly contemptuous characters. We do not approve of 
Verloc’s designs, but when the end comes, we accept the poetic justice reluc- 
tantly. The ironic treatment gives seriousness to what Douglas Hewitt 


calls a “macabre comedy.”? ' ° 


Conrad’s hatred of these so-called anarchists, the sham revolutionaries 
is conveyed through the general contemptuous tone and a refrain-like em- 
phasis on the ridiculousness of their physical appearance which is comical 
in effect. They are all a “lazy lot,’ the very “pick of the basket,” 
sheer parasites. They are symbols of indolence, mental as well as physical. 
They are corrupt, selfish, and degenerate. 


Michaelis, the ticket-of-leave apostle,!? who had been mised up in an 
accident where a policeman had been killed and had f¥lt in fact sick of heart 
over the killing, has been adopted by a rich patroness. He is fat, horribly 
fat. His voice is ‘“wheezed as if deddened and oppressed by the layer of fat 
on his chest.”'? He has an enormous stomach. His “distended” cheeks 
are of a pale semi-transparent complexion. He has lived in prison. for so 
long that he has lost the capacity to think consecutively. This fat anarchist 
is in reality the most harmless and gentle dreamer who dreams of a world 
like a beautiful and cheery hospital where the strong are supposed to nurse 
the weak.'4 He has a strong conviction (which he cannot explain due to - 
the loss of systematic thinking) which makes him see the end of all private 

8 The Author’s Note. ; E 

3 Conrad ; a Reassessment? (Cambridge, 1952), p. 85. 

10 The Secret Agent, Methuen edition, p. 49. 

u Ibid., p. 32. T E ; 

12 An ironic tag attached to the name by the author. The effect is heightened 

by repetition. _ l 


33 Ibid., p. 38. 
u Tbid., p. 292. 
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property by the mere development of its inherent viciousness.1> “He 
did not depend upon emotional excitement to keep up his belief, no declama- 
tions, no anger, no vision of blood-red flags waving, metaphorical lurid 
suns of vengeance rising above the horizon of a doomed society. Not he! 
Cold reason, he boasted was the basis of his optimism.’** Living on raw 
carrots and milk, this harmless anarchist is writing a biography divided 
into three parts, Faith, Hope, and Charity.!? Michaelis is, in short, what 
the Assistant .Commissioner of Police calls him, a humanitarian senti- 
mentalist, a little mad, but upon the whole incapable of hurting a fly inten- 
tionally.’§ 

Karl Yundt, the toothless terrorist,'® is old and bald,” with a narrow 
snow-white wisp of a goatee hanging limply from his chin.’?® He has 
“an extraordinary expression of underhand malevolence surviving in his 
extinguished eyes.’’?! His hands are deformed by gouty swellings. “They 
suggest the effort of a moribund murderer summoning all his remaining 
strength for a last stab.’?? He is an half-extinet volcano. The fiereceness 
of his passion cannot cover up the basic senility and impotence of character. 
Karl Yundt has been a poseur all his life, a “great actor in his time—actor on 
platform, in secret assemblies, in private interviews.”? He is not a man 
of action. He has never in his life raised personally as much as his little 
finger against the social edifice. “He is an insolent and venomous evoker 
of sinister impulses which lurk in the blind envy and exasperated vanity 
of ignorance, in the suffering and misery of poverty, in all the hopeful and 
noble illusions of righteous anger, pity, and revolt.”** He literally frightens 
poor Stevie by his rubbish heap of images, atrocious sounds, and burning 
smells. The too credulous Stevie believes that “the rich nourish their greed 
on the quivering flesh and warm blood of the people.” 

Contrade Ossipon, the robust anarchist,’ the ex-medical student, 
the principal writer of the F. P. leaflets, wandering lecturer to the working 
men’s associations upon the socialistic aspects of hygiene, the author of a 
popular quasi-medical study in the form of a cheap pamphlet, entitled “The 
Corroding Vices of the Middle Classes” seized promptly by the police, is a 
lousy and lusty rogue. He professes to have a scientific point of view. 


1b Ibid., p. 48. 

16 Ibid., p. 40. 

17 Ibid., p. 292. 

18 Ibid., p. 105. i 

19 Conrad uses this imposing title, “terrorist” so many times (pp. 38, 40, twice 
in 45, 47, 48) that he succeeds in conveying*to the reader the “coi dial scorn’. 
that he has for this imposter in abundance. 

20 Ibid., p. 39. 

21 Loe Cit, Pe 

22 Loc. Cit. 

33 Ibid., p. 44 

31 Ibid., 46. 

135 Conrad’s emphasis on Ossipon’s er physique is repeated aS many as 18 
times on pp. 41, 48, 56, 58, 175, 234, 262 264, 274, 275, 282, 293, and 296, 
There are additional references to specific details, robust legs (p. 41), robust 
ribs (p. 263), and robust form (pp. 277, 290, and 300) is ironic partioularly, 
because Ossipon is extremely feeble when action is demanded. 
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Even his gaze at women is scientific, we are fold. Conrad is very particular 
in giving each of these rascals distinctive. physical appearance which suggests: 
morbidity of their minds. The robust anarchist has “a bush of crinkly 
yellow hair topping his red, freckled face, with a flattened nose and promi- 
nent mouth cast in the rough mould of the negro type.’’* This “professed. 
anarchist is mortally scared of even a mention of death and ruin. The 


Professor has a very perceptive analysis of his character when he says,.. 
“Ossipon, my feeling for you is amicable contempt. You couldn’t kill a 


fly.”?? It is this tone of amicable contempt which characterises Conrad’s. 


attitude to these professed prophets of people: They are Bags: ie ` 


pulsive and morally degenerate. 

Compared with the trio of the perfect apostle, the old terrorist, aa 
the robust anarchist, the Proféssor is a type of himself. He has # 
“character”; “force of personality’? which the other anarchist recognise. 
_ He hates these anarchists because they lean on social order. Their character 
is built on conventional morality.’® They are weak, selfish and scared, 
while this man is a genuine nihilist. His only mission in life is to develop. 


perfect detonator. He is not afraid of anything, not even of death. He’ ` 


always carries enough powder in his pocket to destroy anything and every- 
thing including himself, of course, within a few hundred yards. He has a 


reputation of wrecklessness. Inspector Heat knows it and therefore, prefers : 


to keep away from this mad dog of destruction. This is what gives to the 
Professor an immense superiority over other mortals. His superiority is 


evident, because he is not bound by any moral or social restraint. The | 


perfect detonator is what he considers moral. Michaelis has his dre ms, 
Ossipon his women, Inspector Heat has to worry about his promotion and 
what his department thinks of him, but the Professor has ‘only one thought 
in his mind, the perfect detonator, the perfect agent of completé déstruction. 
He is contemptuous of the delegates of the Internatiorial Red Conimittee, 
| They are delegated for revolutionary propaganda, but they are unable to 
think independently. He pours his scorn oter Ossipon and the like of him 
in such statements, “You revolutionists are the slaves of the social con- 


vention, which is afraid of you ; slaves of it as much as the very police that 


stands up in the defence of that convention.”®® His point of view is clear. 
He recognises that “Revolution and legality are counter moves in the same 
game : forms of idleness at bottom identical.” He is more than con- 
vinced “that the condemned social order has-not been built up on paper 
and ink,” and he does not fan¢y “that a combination of paper and ink will 
ever put an end to it”! The Professor believes in complete distruction 
of the social edifice. He believes in action, action of madness, despair, and 


2 Ibid., p. 41. 
237 Ibid., p. 293. 
38 Ibid., p. 64. 
293 Ibid., p. 65. 
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fanaticism. He is an insufferably dangerous type who aims at universal 
destruction. ‘First the great multitude of weak must go, then the only 


relatively strong....... First the blind, then the deaf and the dumb, then 
halt and the lame—and so on. Every taint, every vice, every prejudice, 
every convention must meet its doom.” “And what remains?” asked 


Ossipon in a stifled voice. “I remain—if I am strong enough,” asserted the 
sallow little Professor.2? 


This assertion, this supreme confidence in himself sounds ridiculous 
as it springs from a lamentably inferior physique. He is a puny little man, 
“no taller than the seated Ossipon.”2? “His flat, large ears departed 
widely from the sides of his skull, which looked frail enough for Ossipon to 
crush between thumb and forefinger ; ; the dome the forehead seemed to 

> reston the rim of the spectacles ; the cheeks, of a greasy, unhealthy com- 
plexion were merely smudged by the miserable poverty of a thin dark 
whisker, "34 


Conrad gives to the Professor a peculiar background which probably 
accounts for the perversity in his character. ‘His father, a delicate dark 
enthusiast with a sloping forehead, had been an itinerant and rousing 
preacher of some obscure but rigid Christian sect—a man supremely con- 
- fident in the privileges of-his_righteousness. In the son, individualist by 

tempergment once, the science of college had replaced thoroughly the faith 
of conventicles, this moral attitude translated itself into a frenzied puri- 
tanism of ambition. He nursed it as something secularly holy. To see it 
thwarted opened his eyes to the true nature of the world, whose ‘morality was 
arfificial, corrupt, and blasphemous.”* “His struggles, his privations, 
his hard work to raise himself in the social scale, had filled him with such 
an exalted conviction of his merits that it was extremely difficult for the 
‘world to treat him with justice—the standard of that notion depending so 
much upon the patience of the individual. The professor had genius, 
but lacked the great social virtue of resignation.” He is a misfit in society 
-which stands in great danger from his maniac convictions. His profound 
consciousness of his own isolation makes him view “the odious multitude of 
mankind’’*? with a scientific detachment. He is mentally oppressed by 
the thought of mankind as numerous as the sands of the seashore and as 
. indestructable as difficult to handle. He is disappointed because the world 
is mediocre, limp,. and without force. He cannot possibly come to terms 
with this mediocre world, because he is a force. He has no future, because 
future and past smack of convention dnd framework. He hates 
the revolutionists. He explains to the robust anarchist, “You plan the 


3? Ibid., p. 292. 

3 Ibid., p. 73. 

34 Ibid., p. 58. 
: 33 Ibid., p. 76. 
3% Tbid., p. TL. 
: 3 Ibid., p. 800, 
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future, you lose yourselves in reveries of economical systems derived from 
what is; whereas what is wanted is a clean sweep and a clear start for a 
new conception of life.”38 Therefore, to give this world a clear start, 
thoughts of this incorruptible, insignificant, miserable, little man live ‘in 
the images of ruin and destruction. What he wants are madness and des- 
pair. “Give me that for a lever, and I will move the world.’9 Conrad's 
ironic tone as he portrays this “unwholesome-looking mortal agent of des- 
truction”49 intensifies the bitterness and the sense of futility. n aS | 
It is in this broader framework of ‘anarchism’ and ‘revolution’ 
that the domestict! drama of Adolf Verloc, Winnie Verloc, and Stevie ‘is 
set. In its madness and despair it conveys a tragic sense of waste. Stevie 
is blown up by that lever of destruction of which the puny, little Professor 
is so proud; Verloc is murdered; Winnie commits suicide. They’ are 
victims of destruction, madness, and despair, each in a different way. 
Adolf Verloc, the famous secret agent of a foreign embassy (and the 
police spy also) is the structural as well as the functional centre of thé book. 
Tt is only after he is dead, stabbed by his wife of whom “he has been as 
fond as of a chief possession” that the emphasis shifts to Winnie. Then 
it becomes the story of Winnie Verloc, of her change from a simple woman® 
who believed that “things did not stand much looking into,’’4? to her state 
of madness in which she stabs her husband and still further to her suicide 


-by drowning over which “an impenetrable mystery is destined to hang for 


ever’.*8 In a totally unforeseen manner the explosion at the First Meri- 
dian which was aimed to accentuate unrest in London has blown up the 
little world of the Verlocs.** 

It is Conrad’s ironic treatment of Verloc that allows us to take him 
seriously. Otherwise, he might as well have been a character in a comic 
thriller. It is because of this ironic design that we do not denounce bini 
(knowing fully well that he is a scoundrel of the worst type, a double agent). 
He does not lose our sympathy. Without confusing the moral issue Conrad 
makes us feel almost convinced of Verlot’s point of view. In his helplesss 
ness and self-deception Verloc is human. Yet, for what he does, no one 
else is to be blamed. = 

Verloc makes a strong impact on the reader. “His appearance and, 
habits are counterpart to his general indolence.” “He had an air of 
having wallowed fully dressed all’ day on an unmade bed.”“6 There is a, 


.a peculiar secrecy about the mental make-up of this secret agent. His! 


s. . | 


38 Ibid., p. 69. 
3- Ibid. A 298. 
40 Ibid., p. 79. 
Al Assistant Commissioner s analysis is almost clinical-p. 213. 
43 Ibid., p. 7 
i Ibid., p- D 
Eloise Knapp Hay, The Political Novels of Joseph Conrad (Chicago and . 
London, 1963), p. 262. | 
Bains, Op. Oit. p. 336. 
a The Seoret Agent, p. 2. 
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physical appearance is excellently summed up in the Chancelier 
d’Ambassade’s single sentence, “You are corpulent.’’4’ “His general get- 
up was that of a well-to-do mechanic in business for himself. He might 
have been anything from a picture-frame-maker to a locksmith.......But 
there was also about him an indescribable air which no mechanic could 
have acquired in the practice of his handicraft however dishonestly exer- 
cised : the air common to men who live on the vices, the follies, or the baser, 
fears of mankind ; the air of moral nihilism common to keepers of gambling 
hells and disorderly houses; to private detectives and inquiry agents.” 

Verloc’s mission in life is “the protection of social mechanism.’*® 
Conrad’s repeated reference to him as the protector of society®® as he walks 
towards the foreign embassy in whose payroll he has been for the last eleven 
years, is ironic. The irony of the game becomes very effective on second 
reading when the reader has become aware*of his performance at the first 
meridian. 

Indolence which is the keynote of Verloc’s physical as well as mental 
condition also characterises the relationship between husband and wife. 
“It was a tacit accord, congenial to Mrs. Verloc’s incuriosity and to 
Mr. Verloc’s habits of mind, which were indolent and secret. They refrained 
from going to the bottom of facts and motives.’*! Mrs. Verloc has been a 
good wife of the good and excellent? Mr. Verloc. Mr. Verloc’s illusion 
that he is loved for his own sake is pathetic. Winnie had quietly made a 
bargain, self-sacrifice of the most heroic kind. He had agreed to take over 
the furniture along with Stevie and Mrs. Verloc’s mother. 

Winnie Verloc has an instinctive wisdom on which she has based 
her philosophy of life that things do not stand much looking into. The 
air of unfathomable indifference is also part of this instinctive wisdom. 
She “wastes” no portion of this transient life in seeking for fundamental 
information. This is a sort of economy having all the appearances and 
some of the advantagés of prudence. Obviously it may be good for one 
not to know too much. And such a view accords very well with consti- 
tutional indolence.’®? She ignores her husband’s nefarious activities, 
while he remains ignorant of the fact that she had married him for the sake 
of Stevie’s welfare. Winnie has an extreme kind of tenacity of purpose. 
Stevie’s welfare is the guiding motive of her existence, her daily vigilance. 
She loved him with an inexplicable militancy. “He was connected with 
what there was of the salt of passion in her tasteless life—the passion of 


47 Ibid., p. 15. . 


42 Ibid. p. 12. 

50 Ibid., pp. 3. 9 and 12. 

St Ibid., p. 236. 

52 Conrad uses adjectives like, kind, generous, good and excellent for Verloc. 
The irony becomes very poignant particularly because the information about Stevie’s 
death is withheld from Winnie, while enough hints are given to the reader to under- 
stand the real meaning of Verloc’s apparent kindness, generosity and excellence. ` 

53 Ibid. p. 162. . 
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indignation, of courage, of pity, and even of self-sacrifice.” She had 
battled for him. ‘She thought no sacrifice big enough for the sake ‘of her 
brother. Mr. Verloc does not . understand this side of her ‘character. 
Winnie’s loss of Stevie has the bitterness of defeat and anguish of a bafiled 
passion. “It was not an ordinary stroke of death. Moreover, it was not 
death that took Stevie from her. It was Mr. Verloc who took him away. "255 
In the vacuum created by Stevie’s death Verloc’s remarks, “Do be 
reasonable, Winnie. What would it. have been if you had lost me p58 
echos the meaninglessness and fundamental insulation of their extistenod, 


Stevie, the half-witted degenerate (it. is ironic that Ossipon who is 
the most degenerate of all the anarchists should call Stevie so, basing his 
observations on the scientific theories of Italian criminologist Lombroso, 
as he claims) who is no master of words and expresses his most intense _ 

| indignation in monosyllables, is the most vividly done protrait.. He is. 
moved “by dramas of fallen horses whose pathos and violence induced him 
sometimes to shriek piercingly i in a crowd.”5?) He cannot stand the notion’ 
of any cruelty. His hatred of cruelty is of the most elemental, impulsive 
and instinctive kind. It is this magnified susceptibility to compassion in 
Stevie which is exploited by Verloc in his desperate design. It is this indisi o 
criminate compassion for the suffering'and pain that makes him victim of 
the terrorists’ propaganda. “Hé is the symbolic extreme of the vigionary; 
and the gullible humanity.”“ His morbid but sincere horror pain is æ 
shocking contrast to the sham sympathies of the theorists who participate 
in the Brett Street symposium. In his incoherent “Poor! Poor !” and 
“Bad! Bad !”, the state of mind which is calmly defined. by Winnie as 
‘excitement’, he is human. It is this human aspect of the half- witted 
boy which gives tragic dimension to his violent death. i 


Stevie’s innocent pastime, to which he applies himself. “with great 
industry, of drawing circles with a compass, “‘influmerable circles, con-, 
centric, eccentric; a coruscating whirl of circles...... tangled multitude of; 
repeated curves suggests a symbolic rendering of cosmic chaos’. He! 
forgets mere facts, facts like his name and address. In his ‘excitement | 
-his memory gives him a slip; thus, he is always in the danger of getting | 
lost. Winnie’s stitching the address to his overcoat so that he may not get: 
lost, in itself an innocent expression of maternal vigilance, has a privotal , 
function in the novel. “It not only links the domestic tragedy of the Verloes | | 

Ewith the more comprehensive tragedy of justice, but also serves to short | 
circuit the current of circumstance so that the main explosion, the upshot | 
of Vladimirs ferocious joke occurs not at Greenwich but in the heart of | 


. $ ; ae t 
5t Ibid., p. 167. ! 
8 Ibid., p. 237. n? T 
8 Tbid., p. 225. 
E7 Ibid., p. 6. 

> Guerard, Op. Oit., p. 226, 
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the Verloc household when Winnie kills her husband.”?? The lever that 
the nihilist Professor wants to move, the lever of terrifying madness has 
moved the world of the Verlocs. It is, however, not a perfect detonator, 
but an ordinary carving® knife which does its work neatly and perfectly. 
It has not only carved Verloc’s ribs but also all the deception and self- 
centredness that had been encaged in those ribs for so long. Stevie’s death 
has been avenged. 

To deduce Conrad’s ideas of revolution entirely from these dishonest, 
selfish, and degenerate portraits of Michaelis, Ossipon and Karl Yundt is, 
in a way, accusing Conrad of being blind to the other side of the creed. All 
revolutionaries are not shams like Ossipon. Haldin and Sophia Antonovna 
(Under Western Hyes) are sincere and self-sacrificing. But even at their 


best they axe victims of an illusion; they are under a curse. Conrad’s 


belief. that “the way of even the most justifiable: revolutions is prepared by 
personal impulses disguised into creeds’’®! has a ring of historie truth in it. 
His assertion that no fundamental change of hearts follows the downfall 
of any given institution, is convincingly true. Razumov’s philosophy 
which he has jots down under contrasting heads would have Conrad’s 
own approval : l 
History not Theory 
. i Patriotism not Internationalism 
Evolution not Revolution 
- Direction not Destruction , 
Unity not Disruption.® 
Again, in the words of the Teacher of languages, “The seed germinates in 


e the night. Out of the dark soil springs the perfect plant. But a volcanic 


eruption is sterile, the ruin of the fertile ground.’6* One has to agree 
with Ragumov that “it is difficult to lead a life of toil and self-denial than to 
go out in the street and kill from conviction.” ; 
Conrad is scornful of madness, nihilism, and fanaticism which spring 
from the aspirations of lamentably inferior souls like Ossipon and Yundt 
who make a business of suffering and wretchedness. Yundts and Ossipons 
cannot be expected to cure social evils, because they are blinded by their 
own lousy foolishness. They are unaware of the real problem; they do 
not even care to be aware of it. Their preténsions to be the prophets of 
future civilisation are comically absurd. . Equally absurd is the creed of 


_the Professor which is based on ‘ vengeful bitterness.’ “The true great- 


388 Paul L. Wiley, Conrad’s Measure of Man dMadison, 1954), p. 114. 

60 ‘Shere are as many as 14 references to the carving knife (pp. 57, twice on 185, 
929, 243, 244, 246, 252, 255, 279, twice on 280 and 281). It is a symbolic refrain 
which perhaps unintentionally throws suggestions to the imaginative reader. In the 
most dramatic scene of the book when Verloc just béfore the fatal thrust of carving 
knife says, (what probably acts Winnie’s distracted mind as a suggestion), “I have no 
mind to get a I on the head or a stab in the back directly I am let out,” 

1 Ibid., p. 76. l 

62 Under Western Eyes, Dent edition, p. 66. 

& Ibid., p. 34. 

64 The Secret Agent, pa 77. 
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ness of a state,” says Conrad in the famous essay, Autocracy and War, “does 
not spring from such a contemptible source. Tt is a matter of logical growth, 
of faith and courage. Its inspiration springs from the constructive instinct 

_of the people.” 


Faith, courage, and sincerity are all unknown to the professed anar- 


chists of The Secret Agent. They live a double life. Like the contemptible | 


hero Verloc, they also might have been spies of foreign power. A very 
meaningful hint is thrown by the First Secretary Vladimir in a menacing 


tone, ‘““Haven’t you the whole gang under your hand? The very pick of - 


the basket? That old terrorist Yundt is here. I see him walking about 
Piecadilly in his green havelock almost every day. And Michaelis, the 
ticket-of-leave apostle—you don’t mean to say that you don’t know where 


he is? Because if you don’t, I can tell you,...... If you imagine that 


you are the only one on the secret fund list, you are mistaken.® 

The case of the Professor is a different one. He has isolated him- 
self so completely from the living world that he has developed terrific fear 
of crowds which “swarmed numerous like locusts, industrious like ants, 
thoughtless like a natural force, pushing on blind and orderly and absorbed, 
impervious to sentiment, to logic, to terror too perhaps.”°* The fearless 
man is haunted by this fear, “What if nothing could move them? The 
narrator comments, “Such moments come to all men whose ambition aims 
at a direct grasp upon humanity—to artists, politicians, thinkers, reformers, 
or, saints.”67 The tone of mockery is evident. 

Conrad’s pessimism is reflected in the pathological ‘analysis made 
a the teacher of languages : 


In a revolution—not a simple dynastic change or a mere re- ; 


form of institutions—in a real revolution the best characters do not 
come to front. A violent revolution falls into the hands of narrow- 
minded fanatics and tyranical hypocrites at first. Afterwards comes 
the turn of all the pretentious intellectual failure’ of the time. Such 
are the chiefs and the leaders. You will notice that I have left out 
the mere rogues. The scrupulous and the just, the noble, human 
and devoted natures; the unselfish and the intelligent may begin a 
movement—but it passes away from them. They are not the leaders 
of a revolution. They are its victims: victims of disgust, of dis- 
enchantment—often of remorse. Hopes grotesquely betrayed, ‘ideals 
caricatured—that is the definition of revolutionary success, 68 
In The Secret Agent there is no revolution. There is, however, an 
‘outrage’. symptomatic of moral’ inanity. The tragic drama of the Verlocs 
is an inevitable extension of this ‘outrage’. The book conveys a sense 
of criminal futility and unfathomable insanity. It is an exploration of 
madness, despair, and suffering. 
65 Ibid., p. 32. n o 
& Ibid, p. 77. DO a. 2 
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A STUDY OF THE WORKING AND OPERA- 
TION OF THE JAPAN DEVELOPMENT: 
BANK AS A MODEL FOR THE 
PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT 
BANK OF INDIA 


Dr. M. D. SHARMA AND Pror. S. N. GHOSAL 


In a plan of economic development of a developing economy we are 
faced with two sets of problems: (a) those relating to distribution of limited 
factor resources with efficiency; (b) those relating to maldistribution of 
income to bring about equality of income. Hence to these there are two 
sets of policy objectives within a comprehensive means-ends scheme. In 

e this context the classical school of economists gear round the policies that 
will maximise the power of production and the gains to be had from trade. 
Ecoyomic progress is conceived as change of conditions which make possible 
a larger output with no restriction of its distribution. 


Recent economic theory has, however, contributed some useful 
modification for arriving at the criteria of improvement in social welfare 
eas related to the development of a developing economy. Firstly, the rise 
in per capita income though necessary is not sufficient criterion of social 
welfare, since it places no restriction on the distribution of the larger in- 
come. Secondly, the increase in national income and the per capita income 
should be so distributed as not to worsen the position of any sector of the 
population. Thirdly, every segment of the population should be benefited 
from such development. ° 


With the defined welfare, the main policy of economic activity may 
be summed up as: maximisation of gain to be had from production and 


trade by achieving an efficient allocation of resources and by providing 
sufficient stability of the main economic magnitudes so as to make the 
future prosperity a certainty. However, én a developing country, India 
being no exception, to the indivisibility of changes in production function 
and intractability of resources make optimum allocation of factors in a 
given time-horizon difficult. To ease this difficulty of the developing 
countries, development banks have been conceived by almost all developing 
countries of the world. 


In this paper, therefore, an attempt has been made to evaluate the 
working and operation of the development bank in one of the most successful 
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eastern country, i.¢., Japan, more so when the then economic situation of ! 
Japan was more or less analogous to. the present economic state of ' 
development of Indian economy, so that we in India profit by the experience 


of our most advanced neighbour, while visualising a development bank ; 
for India. 


| 
f 
i | | 
The Japanese Archipelago of several hundred islands forms a part | 

of a long island chain in the Western Pacific. The four islands of Japan : | 
Hokkaido, Honshu, Kyushu and Shikoku cover the same approximate 
range of latitude and the same general range of climate as the east coast | 
of the United States north of Florida. 
| 

| 

E 


' Japan’s present area totals somewhat less than 150,000 square miles 
and is bordered by the Japan Sea to the west and north and by the Pacific? | 
- Ocean to the east and south. This area is smaller than that of France but 
cai larger than that of the British Isles or Italy. 


Japan’s estimated total population in September, 1962 was 95,090,000 


‘and according to the October, 1, 1960 census approximately 36% was rural 
and 64% urban. 


The nature of Japan’s population growth has undergone a marked 
change in recent years. Since the end of the War, the birth rate and dgath 
rate have decreased resulting in a rate of net natural population increase 


of 0°95% in 1961 as comparéd to 1'30% for 1934-36 (average) and 1:97% ` ` 
in 1947, ; 


| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| @ 
| 
| 


According to United Nations and Japanese Government Statistics, a 
Japan’s average annual rate of net natural population increase during the 


years 1957-61 was 1:0% as compared to 1'5% for the United States, 07% 
for France and 0°5% for the United Kingdom. 
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Japan lacks natural resources and its industry must import about 
60% of its raw materials, including the major portion of its iron ore, petro- 
leum, rubber, cotton and wool requirements. Japanese industries manu- 
facture a wide variety of products for use at home and in the export market. 


Japan’s most important suppliers and customers are the countries of North 
America, of South-east Asia and of Europe.. 


During the post-war period Japan experienced a significant economic ! 
development and a considerable political and social transformation. It 
succeeded in rebuilding and modernizing its production facilities, in over- 
coming the loss of some of its traditional markets and sources of raw 
materials, and in advancing its industrial technology and diversifying its ` . 
production. Japan has developed more highly fabricated Perdue wW o! 
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which the relative content of imported raw materials is lower and the relative 
content of the value added through manufacture is greater. 


_ On the basis of figures compiled by the International Monetary Fund, 
Japan’s industrial growth in recent years has surpassed that of any other 
industrialized country of the Free World. Japan’s industrial production 
index surpassed the pre-war level, in 1951 and by October, 1962, it stood, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, at 191 of its 1958 level. The annual in- 
crease in -national income at current prices has averaged 14% from 
1957 to 1961. 


The rapid development of the Japanese economy has been the result 
of a number of favourable factors some of which were of an unusual and 
> temporary nature. The post-war expansion’ started from a low base since 
industrial production after the war had fallen to about one-third of the pre- 
war level. In the immediate post-war period Japan’s economy was stimu- 
lated by extensive United States aid, by the emergence of a large previously 
suppressed demand for consumer goods and by the Korean War. During 
the 1950’s the increasing level of world trade stimulated further the Japanese 
*economy. However, Japanese economic growth also reflects the Japanese 
habit of hard work, technical skills, and adaptability to changing world ` 
market*conditions. Japan’s high rate of gross domestic investment, which 
averaged 35% of gross national product from 1957 to 1961, fiscal years, 
sustained the high level of economic expansion. Personal savings have 
averaged 18% of personal disposable income during tlie same period. Other 
. coptributing factors were the development of new and high quality pro- 
ducts, thë availability of labour and the relative stability of wages and 
domestic prices. Over and above, behind this economic development the 
developmen’ of institutional financial system of Japan has played a 
significant tole. An andlysis of these will give a clear perspective. 


8 


It 
THE BANK OF JAPAN 


The Bank of Japan is the central bank and sole note-issue bank in 
Japan and acts as depositary and fiscal agent for the Government. Estab. 
lished in 1882, it has a capital of 100 million yen, of which 55 million yen 
are owned by the Government and the remaining 45 million yen by other 
subscribers. The other subscribers have no voting power and cannot receive 
dividends above 5% per annum. : 


The formulation, direction and supervision of policies of the Bank 
_of Japan rest with the Policy Board which is composed of the Governor of 
the Bank of Japan, two representatives of the Government and four persons 
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having experience in the fields of banking, commerce and industry apa 
agriculture. 


Monetary policy and credit ea by the Bank of Japan have fein 
exercised primarily through its rediscount policy, open market operations 
and reserve deposit requirements. Reserve deposit requirements were 
put into force for the first time in September, 1959. i 


The Bank’s post-war policies have contributed to the support of 
sound economic growth and the maintenance of monetary stability. Since 
the end of the War, the Bank has raised its rediscount rates from time to 
time and adjusted its lending policy to restrain credit expansion and in- 
flationary tendencies, later relaxing its policy when conditions permitted. 
Since 1955 the rediscount rate, for commercial bills, which is the most jm- a 
portant of the several official rates set by the Bank, has fluctuated between 
6'57% and 8:40% and the rate now in effect is 6:57 Yo 


+ | 


“ 


GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL Institutions ~- . 
In addition there are a number of Government financial institutions® 
which supplement the activities of the private institutions. They are 
corporations under Government supervision, with their senior ‘officials 
appointed by the Government and the Government supplying them with 
capital and loans. Among these are the Japan Development Bank, the 
Export-Import Bank of Japan, the Small Business Finance Corporation, 
the Housing Loan Corporation.and the Agriculture, Forestry and pay: 
Finance Corporation. 


PRIVATE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS | 
e 


In Japan there are 77 ordinary banks (12 city banks and 65 local 
banks) and 7 trust banks, whose business corresponds roughly to that of 
commercial banks in the United States. A specialized bank operating 
in the foreign exchange field is The Bank of Tokyo, established under the! 
Foreign Exchange Bank Law. There are also three long-term credit banks: 
whose main purpose is to supply long-term funds to industry for plant and 
equipment expenditures ; thair funds are raised mainly through the sale of 
debentures. 


Other private financial institutions, mainly engaged in small busi-, 
ness loans, are the mutual loans and savings banks, credit associations, 
credit co-operative associations, labour credit associations, the National 
Federations of each of such associations and the Central Bank for Com- i 
mercial and Industrial Co-operatives. “There are also agricultural co- 
operative associations, federations of such associations and the Central . 
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Co-operative Bank for Agriculture and Forestry operating in the field of 
agricultural credit. 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Japan has extensive security markets principally in equities. 
There are 9 stock exchanges, the Tokyo Stock Exchange being the principal 
one, 595 security companies and 14 investment trust management com- 
panies. Both open-end and closed-end investment trusts for stocks, and 
more recently open-end investment trusts for bonds, have found wide public 
acceptance. In November, 1962, $ 3:5 billion of trust fund certificates 
were outstanding. It is estimated that there were 16°1 million individual 
shareholders in March, 1962. 


~ Ii] 


With this preamble of economic background and that of financial 
institutions of Japan, we shall study the growth and working of Japan 
Develepment Bank. 


The Japan Development Bank was incorporated on April 20, 1951, 
pursuant to The ‘Japan Development Bank Law (the “JDB Law”). 


In the immediate post-war years, Japan faced a task of reconstruction 
and development. World War II had greatly depleted Japan’s economy. 
At the close of the conflct, about 30% of the country’s industrial capacity 
and 80% of its shipping had been destroyed. Much of the industrial 
equipment which remained was obsolete or worn out from wartime use. 
In 1946, the index of industrial activity was less than one-third of the 1934- 
36 level. - 


The immediate post-war years were also characterized by an acute 
shortage of investment capital. Industrial enterprises were without sur- 
plus funds to invest, and the market for investment capital was wholly 
inadequate to meet the demand. While funds were available from com- 
mercial and long-term credit banks, these were inadequate to meet the 
needs for capital. ? ° 


Under these circumstances, the J apanese Government -undertook 
to supply public funds to industry for post-war reconstruction and develop- 
ment. For this purpose, the Reconversion Firfance Bank was established 
in 1947 as a wholly-owned Government corporation. This Bank carried 
on lending operations for several years. .However, its operations were 
terminated by the Government in March, 1949, primarily because the 
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methods by which it financed its operations (principally by the sale of 
debentures to the Bank of Japan) were considered undesirable in view of 
the serious inflationary pressures which were at that time being experienced 
by the Japanese economy. 

In September, 1949, the Government undertook a programme of 
extending direct loans to industry for reconstruction and development 
purposes with funds from its United States Aid Counterpart Fund Special 
Account (which were derived primarily from sales by the Japanese Govern: 
ment of goods furnished to the Government as United States Aid). This 
programme in turn was carried on for several years. However, in 1951; 
at a time when Aid Counterpart Funds were diminishing and it was becoming 


necessary to consider alternative sources of public funds to help meet the = - 


increasing demands of industry for long-term financing, it was determined: 
that the programme should be put on permanent basis and placed in the 
hands of a semi-autonomous public corporation. Accordingly, the J apan, 
Development Bank was established. 


After its incorporation, JDB took over the outstanding loans (amount: 
ing to $ 219 million) and other assets (amounting to $ 29 million) of the: 
Reconversion Finance Bank, and, with certain qualifications, the liabilities,’ 
capital and reserves of JDB. In addition, JDB took over the outstanding : 
loans (amounting to $ 374-million) and their accrued interest (amounting. 
to $ 7 million) arising out of the Government’s direct lending operations’ 
and an amount equivalent to such loans and accrued interest was set up| 
on JDB’s books as borrowings from the Government, and with certain ` 
qualifications, such borrowings were converted into capital during the. 
succeeding three years. 


+ | 
` JDB is one of a number of Government finance corporations estab- ' 
lished in post-war years, each of which has been created to operate na. 
particular field. Among the more impprtant of these corporations; . 
in addition of JDB, are the Export-Import Bank of Japan,- the Agriculture, - 
Forestry and Fisheries Finance Corporation, the Peoples’ Finance Cor- 
poration, the Small Business Finance Corporation and Housing Loan Cor- | 
poration. l 


JDB’s Pwrrosk AND Functions “ GA 


- 


The JDB Law and the JDB Articles of Incorporation (the ‘Articles’) | 
state that the purpose of JDB is “to supplement and encourage the credit 
operation of ordinary finaficial institutions by supplying long-term funds ` 
in order to promote economic reconstruction and industrial development”. ` 
The JDB law and the Articles also state that JDB shall not oo with 
private financial institutions in executing its business. - -; KN 
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In general, JDB performs a two-fold function in carrying out its stated 
purpose. First, in carrying on its Japanese currency lending operations, 
it acts as an instrumentality for providing publie funds to selected sectors of 
Japanese industry on a long-term basis for development purposes, in cases 
where private funds are considered insufficient to satisfy development 
financing needs. Second, in carrying on its foreign currency lending 
operations and its foreign credit guarantee operations, JDB acts as a medium 
for obtaining foreign capital on a long-term basis for selected sectors of 
Japanese industry for development purposes, in cases where it is considered 
that such foreign capital cannot be obtained through ordinary private 
_ channels. 


POWERS 


The JDB Law and the Articles authorize JDB to carry on certain 
specific types of financial operations: (1) JDB’s principal authority is to 
make loans to provide funds (‘development funds’) for the acquisition 
of new plant and equipment (including ships and rolling stock) or the im- 
provement of existing plant and equipment where such acquisition or im- 
provement will contribute to economic reconstruction and industrial 
development. Most of JDB’s activities have been carried on pursuant to this 
authority. A related authority (which JDB has never exercised) is to provide 
development funds by subscription to corporate debentures. (2) JDB 
also has authority to make loans to industry for the repayment of develop- 
ment fund loans previously obtained from private financial institutions. 
A small number of such repayment loans were made during the 1951-55 
period in order to assist private financial institutions which had over- 
extended. their lending activities. Related powers (which have never been 
exercised) are to subscribe to corporate debenture for such repayment 
purposes, and to purchase development fund loans from private financial 
institutions. (3) Finally, J DB. is authorized to guarantee the repayment 
of principal and interest on development fund loans or credits. JDB’s 
guarantee operations have in practice been limited to the guaranteeing of 
foreign currency loans and credits, although the JDB Law and Articles 
do not require this limitation.- — 


The JDB Law and the Articles specify that all loans and guarantees 
extended by JDB shall have a'maturity ofdonger than one year. 


9 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL AND SUPERVISION 


In carrying on its operations, JDB is subject in a number of respects 
to the control and supervision of the Japanese Government. 


The Government’s most direct control over JDB’s lending operation 
is exercised thonen its control over the amount of Japanese currency 
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funds which will be available to JDB in each fiscal year for its Japanese | 
currency lending operations. As indicated under ‘Sources of Funds’, 


JDB’s funds for these operations, apart from internally generated funds 


and proceeds of loan repayments, are derived entirely from Government | 


investments in and loans to JDB. Accordingly, the Government’s deter- 
mination in each fiscal year as to how much additional lending will be ex- 


tended to JDB and how much additional capital will be invested in JDB | 
out of the available Government funds fixes the aggregate amount of 


Japanese currency which JDB will be able to lend. 


The Government’s determination of the amount of J apanese currency 


funds to be made available to JDB in each year involves two separate but 
related actions. One of these is the establishment by the Minister of Finance 


of a ‘Fiscal Investment and Lean Programme’. This is a programme 


by which the Government determines, among other things, the allocation — 


to be made to certain Government agencies and corporations, which are 
engaged for the most part in development financing, public works and other 
development activities, of the moneys which will be available during the 


fiscal year from the three public funds (the Industrial Investment Special ` 
Account, the Trust Fund Bureau’s Fund and the Postal Life Insurance 
Fund) which are used by the Government for such purposes. JDB is one ` 


of the agencies and corporations receiving an allocation under this ¢pro- 


gramme. The other such action is the approval by the Diet, following ~ 


approval by the Minister of Finance and the Cabinet, of the Government’s 


Special Accounts Budget, which covers the revenues and expenditures of - 
the three public funds (including, in the case of the Industrial Investment : 


Special Account but not in the case of the other funds, the loan disbursements 
and repayments of the fund) and the Government Agencies Budget, which 
covers the revenues and expenditure of JDB and other *Government 
Corporations. ; 


Basic PoLIO0Yy 


After the Fiscal Investment and Loan Programme has been established 
and the Budgets have been approved, the Economic Planning Agency pre- 
pares for each year, and the Cabinet approves, a “Basic Policy for Employing 
Government Funds for Investment in Industrial Equipment and Facilities”. 
This Basic Policy describes in very broad terms the policy considerations 
which shall be taken into account by the various Government development 
agencies, including JDB, in lending their funds in the course of the year. 
The Basic Policy for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1964 stipulates that 


emphasis be placed on the following objectives: (1) the strengthening | 


of energy, transportation and other basic industries and related industrial 
facilities; (2) the strengthening of certain capital intensive industries by 
way of modernization and other improvement, in order to promote Japan’s 
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international competitive position; (3) the encouraging and modernizing 
of other industries contributing to improvement in Japan’s balance of pay- 
ments ; and (4) the fostering of a balanced development as between different 
industries and regions of Japan. 


LOAN AND GUARANTEE OPERATIONS 


Within the limits described above, JDB is responsible for making its 
own decisions on lending and guarantee operations. Thus, JDB itself 
determines the companies to which and the specific purposes for which it 
will make loans and guarantees, as well as the amounts and terms of these 
eloans and guarantees. A 

The JDB Law and the Articles require that loans and guarantees 
shall be extended by JDB only if they are deemed ‘reliable’. 
Accordingly, JDB follows a policy of investigating carefully the financial 
position of each prospective borrower and the technical aspects of the pro- 
ject to be financed, and a loan or guarantee is extended only if there is 
reasonable assurance of repayment. With few exceptions, JDB has ex- 
tended loans only to private companies, 7.e., companies under private sector. 

* Pursuant to the Basic Policies and the JDB lending programmes of 
prior years, the great majority of JDB’s loans over the years have been 
made to the electric power industry, the transportation industry (principally 
ocean shipping) and the, metal industry (principally iron and steel). 

Particular emphasis has been placed on loans to the electric power 
“industry, in view of the Government’s policy of promoting a rapid expan- 
sion of this industry by making capital available to it on relatively favourable 
terms. @f total JDB loans outstanding as of September 30, 1962, $ 963 
million, or 48%, consisted of loans to this industry. “It is expected that 
loans to this industry will continue to be large, but will constitute a 
decreasing percentage of JDB’s total loan disbursements.” 

The next greatest emphasis has been placed on loans to the ocean 
shipping industry, in view of its importance to the Japanese economy and 
in view of the problems faced by it in obtaining financing from private 
sources as a result of its severe losses during the war and its financial diff- 
culties in certain post-war years arising out of depressions in freight rates. 
Of total loans outstanding as of September*30, 1962, $ 555 million, or 27%, 
consisted on loans to the transportation industry, including $ 519 million 
to tHe ocean shipping industry. “Because of this industry’s continuing 
financial needs, it is expected that it will continue to borrow substantial 
sums from JDB.” P 

Important emphasis has also been placed on loans to the iron and 
steel industry, the majority of which have been relendings of the proceeds 
of JDB borrowings from the World Bank. Of total loans outstanding 
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as on September 30, 1962, $ 183 million, or 9% consisted of loans to the ` 
metal industry, including $ 175 million to the iron and steel industry. 

Other sectors of Japanese industry which in the past have been em- , 
phasized in JDB’s lending operations have been the mining, chemical and 
machinery industries. JDB took over from its predecessor, the Reconversion © 
Finance Bank, a substantial number of loans to the coal mining industry, 
“which was in urgent need of ‘special assistance during the early post-war , 
years. JDB has continued to make loans to this industry, and of total , 
loans outstanding as on September 30, 1962, $ 116 million, or 6%, consisted — 
of loans to the mining industry, including ® 107 million to the coal mining 
industry. 

JDB’s lending pattern is presently undergoing a change in view of 
the increased emphasis in the Basic Policies of recent years, including the : > 
current year, on expanding export industries, ineluding international tourism, 
and on improving the regional balance of Japanese economic development. ` 
This means that greater emphasis is being placed on loans to the machinery 
and hotel industries, ang on loans to industries in the less-developed areas 
of Japan. - 

JDB has limited the use of its guarantee powers to the guaranteeing 
of foreign currency indebtedness incurred by Japanese companies in con- 
nection with the procurement by them of plant and equipment from fofeign 
sources. JDB has recently entered into certain guarantee commitments 
on a joint and several basis with Japanese commercial banks. “In its accounts 
JDB takes into consideration its total obligations under this type of 
guarantee, rather than its proportionate share. Guarantees have been 
issued (1) to guarantee the payment of principal and interest on borrowings» 
by Japanese companies from foreign banks (principally the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington) and (2) to guarantee the payment of printipal and 
interest on long-term credits obtained by such companies from foreign 
suppliers. Of total guarantees outstanding as on September 30, 1962, 
$ 122 million, or 80%, consisted of guarantees issued with respect to 
indebtedness incurred by various power companies to the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington and United States and United Kingdom equipment 
suppliers, and $ 31 million, or 20%, consisted of guarantees issued with 
respect to indebtedness incurred by Japan Air Lines to the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, United States suppliers of equipment and a United 
States commercial bank. It is antfcipated that prior to the end of the current 
fiscal year J DB will guarantee additional indebtedness to be incurred by 
various power companies in the aggregate amount of approximately °$ 93 
million. In the following fiscal year JDB expects to guarantee indebted. 
ness to be incurred by Japan Air Lines in the amount of approximately 
$ 21 million. 

The following tables set forth certain information gang J mee 
loan and guarantee operations :— 
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TABLE IV 


LOAN DISBURSEMENTS IN THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31- 
(in bullions of yen) 


1963 >- 





Japanese Foreign Total 
Currency Currency 





Electric Power > gee 207 a 2 














Ocean shipping is 21:3 - pi 213 
Ammonium sulphate pase s Mi sit 14°) 
` Coal Mining s.. oe 125 oe 12°5 
Designated Machinery s. œ Ot] exe 8°] 
International tourism oa 3°00 «x 3°00 
Port facilities, ete. a 2:2 ié 2:2 
Other industries ... - an 10°2 . 01 = 103 
Regional development b 19:2 T 19:2 
TOTAL ea 1203 01 120:4 
TABLE V. 
LOANS OUTSTANDING AS ON MARCH 31 
e . (in bullions of yen) - 
“1963 
° Japanese - Foreign Total 
Currency Currency 

Electric Power .. bi 309 49 358 
Ocean shipping .. zi 195 i 195 
Ammonium sulphate sa 17 a 17 
Coal mining a T á4 5 44, 
Designated machinery T 19 63 19 
International tourism wW” fl. a 11 
= Port facilities, ete. T 9 5 9 
Other industries .. ae -42 °? 51 a 93 
Regional development ia 41 T 41 





TOTAL re 687 100 787 
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The disbursements under the Bank’s loans in the year ended March 
31, 1963 amounted to 120-4 billion yen, exceeding 96°8 billion yen for the 
previous year by a remarkable margin of about 24 billion yen. 

This has been highest annual disbursements in the Bank’s history 
and exceeded the level of 100 billion yen for the first time. 

In the total amount, the loan disbursements in foreign currency 
accounted for only 01 billion yen. Such disbursements have been made 
under the Bank’s re-lending of the loans from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (World Bank) and there was no new 
contract for such loan in the year. 

.. As on March.31, 1963 the Bank’s outstanding loans amounted to 787°4 


billion yen, of which 687-4 billion yen was in J apaneso yen and the rest in 


foreign currencies.. o 

It is obvious that Japan’s economy Jis gone cough the jawi recession 
and is well on the way to recovery. Japan Development Bank has, naturally, 
led her to this path. In this rapidly changing environment J apan should 
be able to further its economic development in a niore stable way. This 
could be possible if Japan Development Bank in coming years would be 
in a position to improve and expand industrial and social overhead capital 
and thus to establish sounder financial system and for the growth nm more 
competitive industries, 

Indian economy is also faced with the problem of en, the 
upward moving consumer prices, to improve and expand capital replenish- 
ment of industries and to expand and improve her economy so as to make 
feasible stable growth of economy. It is, therefore, required to expand and 


improve capital intensive industries along with the progressive liberalisa- 4 


tion of international trade and foreign exchange transaction. To this end, a 
Development Bank in India organised on the model of Japan Development 
Bank will play a pivotal role. However much depends on the fact whether 
Indian Development Bank picks up the stewardship on the lines of Japan 
Development Bank ż.e. formulating basic policy of investment, and investi- 
gating technical aspects of the projects and the financial position of the 
borrower, ; ai; 


PSYCHOLOGICAL IN TERPRETATIONS OF 
TAGORE’S GITANJALI (Continued) 


Dr. Depenpra UHANDRA Das Gurra, M.A. (Cauir.), Ep. D. (Caurr.) 


Hymy No. 48 


In this hymn is described the yearnings of the heart of an ascetic 
in his jivanmukti stage for the communion of his self with the supreme 
soul as he perceives its presence im the lotus of his heart as well as in 

wits, five elements constituting the external world, i.e., cosmos. The 
individual self is being carried away by the prana-breath through the 
kulakundalini to the Brahma-hole where it is united with the supreme 
soul as it soars through the sky for its union with Brahma in the lotus 
in the sky, At this stage the jivatma is under the influence of the 
paficakosa or the five sheaths: the annamaya or food, pranamaya or life- 
_ breath, Manomaya or the mind, vijfiandmaya or the intellect and dnanda- 
maya or bliss, which eclipse Brahma from the vision of the seer and cause 
‘the osgillations of his soul as it constantly moves from the turiya-susupti 
or souhd sleep in trance to the turiya-svapna or dream in trance and 
thence to the turiya-Jagaran or waking in trance, A seeker of truth sees 
the merger of his soul in the supreme soul when he succeeds in releasing 
it from the influence of the five kosas which in reality are caused by avidya 
or nescience, ; 

In the first section of the hymn is described the ascetic’s realisation 
of the lotus in the sky in its full bloom with its pollens of rays sprayed 
all around in layers dispelling the deep etherial water of darkness. In 
his turiya-svapna he finds himself seated in the ‘sonar-kose’ or the golden 
sheath in great bliss as the rays of the lotus encircle him gradually. 
Here ‘sonar koge’ signifies that the votary could not release his intellect 
from the ‘anandamaya kosa’, which aberrs the merger of his soul in the 
supreme soul in the sky. Brahma, the best amongst the luminaries, 
formless, free from ignorance, pure and unexpressed, resides in the golden 
kosa. “The relevant text runs: ‘‘Hiranmaye pare kose virājam Brahma- 
nigskalam | tacchubhram jyotisim jyotistad yadatma vido viduh’’ || (Minda- 
kopanisat, 2/2/9). 

From the first section of the hymn it is apparent that the seer finds 
himself in the sun by dint of his anima or the supernatural power of 
subtility derived from his constant meditation upon ‘OM’ as a symbolic 
expression of the supreme soul. He is then in' the third step in his 
progress towards the knowledge of the supreme soul. The relevant text 
runs in support of the above statement. ‘yah punaretam trimatrena, 
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omityetenaivaksarena param purusamabhidhyayita, sa tejasi surya sampan- 

Hah (Svetasvataropanisat, 5/5). At this stage of knowledge the ‘sou 

of the votary is not deeply absorbed. in his meditation on Brahma for, 
itis rotating in the cyclic order from the “‘turiya-susupti to the turiya-svapna 
and therefrom to the burly a-jagaran.’ The text relevant to the point runs: 

‘‘catuspadabrahmakathane jagaritosthano vaidévanarah prathamapadah | 
svapnasthanastaijaso dvitiyah padah | susuptasthansh prajishstrtiyahpida 
iti cenna” || (Brahmasiitra—Adh. iii—Padah—ii—Sttra—ii),: The instincts 
of religiosity and acquisition and their concomitant emotions of love for 
Brahma and joy for Aun in the middle of the golden kosa are implied 
here. 

In the second section of the hymn is described how the devotee hears 
with the help of his supernatural power of ‘dūra gravana’ or hearing iym e 
& distance the udgita song, which is being resounded in the sky and 
how he perceives with his tactual sense the divine touch of Brahma as 
his life breath takes its plunge into the_ocean of life, i.e., Brahma. In 
his sixth stage of wisdom he perceives Brahma, etherial water and the 
wind in the sky, which send thrill into his mind. Here prinamaya, 
manomaya and vijfianamaya kosas are implied, With the help of his | 
pure intellect he perceives God in the five elements in the external world 
as well as in his senses and the pure mind. To repeat again, he could 
not see the merger of his soul in the supreme soul as a result of the 
influence of the pañcakośas or the five sheaths, In this section of the 
hymn .“‘duvy diye ei- pransagare nitechi pran vaksa bhare’’ or having taken 
a- plunge into this ocean of life I am taking the breath in filling up the 
breasts signifies that the devotee with his controlled life-breath realisés 
through the practice pranayama or the breathing exercises the presence 
of Brahma there as he seeks the ieee of his soul in Him, Brahms 
is here personified with the ‘prin sagare’ or the ocean of breath and 

“akasa” or the sky, (Brhadaranyaka Upanigad, Adh. iii—Brahmana—vii 
and xii). The ascetic in his sixth stage of wisdom perceives the presence 
of God in the sky and in the wind though the elements are not aware of 
the divine presence in them (Brhadaranyaka Upanigad,. Adb. iii— 
Brahmana~vii, VV. 3-7). The instincts of religiosity and acquisition 
and their concurrent emotions of love for God and joy in | perceiving His. 
presence in the elements are implied here. 

The earnest seeker of truth not. only perceives the presence of Brahma 
in the aforesaid elements around him but aiso hears with the help of his 
supernatural power of ‘diragravana’ or hearing from a distance the ros 
soundings of the udgita song, which send thrill into his mind as his 
prana or the life-breath flows in all directions. He perceives the presence 
of divine touch in the sky, which casts a salutary influence upon his body 
as it touches it. The real significance here is that a seer in his sixth 
stage of wisdom sees the presence of Brahma in the elements around 
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him in his turiya-svapna or trance-dream though his senses are completely 
withdrawn from the environment. Here dualism is evident: consciousness 
of self and God. The instinct of religiosity and love for God are implied 
here. 

In the third section of the hymn is R the mental end emo- 
tional conditions of the devotee in his turiya-jigaran stage when he 
realises the presence of Brahma in all directions on the earth. For the 
subsistence of living beings God gives them food. Here annamaya or food 
kosa is implied. The seeker of truth is again in his anandamaya kosa 
as he hears the udgita song and smells the fragrance which is being 
emitted from the body of God. Here physical and internal senses of the 
votary are continuously budding forth in his sixth stage of wisdom: he 
hears the udgita song with the help of bis supernatural power of hearing 
from a distance and perceives the divine fragrance through the olfactory 
sense. The presence of God is perceived in the pure mind as a result 
of its blossoming forth. Here the mind in its purity emits fragrance, 
which is like the odour of the soul as it were ( Yogavasistha, 
Nirvanaprakarana—Pirvardham, 6—Sargah cxxviii, V. 38), Here parental 
instinct and the instinct of religiosity and love of God for the living beings 
and love of the devotee for Him are implied. 

Im the fourth and last section of the hymn is stressed again the 
presence of Brahma in the light, the wind and the earth whom the 
ascetic realises in his turiya-jagaran stage as he pays his homage to 
God with his bended head invoking His blessings. His failure to 
sge the merger of his soul in the supreme soul is due to his ignorance in the 
form of the paficakosas. Videha-mukti or salvation in death is possible 
only when the intellect is released from them. Here the instincts of 
religiosity and acquisition and their concurrent emotions of love for God and 
divine favour are implied, - 

Analysis of hymn No. 48 indicates the cropping up of the instincts of 
reliogiosity and aquisition. in the mind of the ascetic at regular intervals 
indicating his spiritual progress. Parental instinct shows the response of 
God to the devotee’s love. The instincts and their emotions, embedded in 
this hymn, are enumerated as follows: religiosity, acquisition, religiosity, 
acquisition, religiosity, parental instinct, and religiosity. These may be 
expressed through the lina ahgahara composed of the following karanas: 
lina, kuficita, samanakha, kuficita, akgipta-récita, avarta and lina. 


-8 


Hymy No. 49 


This hymn portrays the mental and emotional conditions of an ascetic 
in his frustration to realise the merger of his soul in the supreme soul. 
‘His failure is undoubtedly due to.his intellect not being released from the 


five kosas. 


4 
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In the first section of the hymn is described how the seer turns towards 
his inner self for the realisation of God there with the purity of the intellect, 
He imagines very well the presence of God in his heart where a seat is laid 
out by the Lord. In his ardency of love for Brahma the seeker of truth 
is all-attentive to decorate the seat after his liking and to free it from 
the dusts with divine song, Here the purity of the mind is to be 
ensured against its impurity with the help of the pure intellect. ‘Dhila’ 
or dust refers to the mundane desires indicating the undesirable instincts 
and their concurrent emotions. The mind is to be blossomed forth by 
the’ removal of the dusts or the evil propensities which are like the 
dense forests. These are removed from the mind with the help of the 
reasoning faculty, which is in reality the budded flower. Here the real 
significance is that the seeker of truth must seek the realisation ° of® 
God in the lotus of his heart with the help of the reasoning faculty 
which is free from desires. With such an intellect a seer should offer. 
his homage to the- Lord with a mental equipoise. The text relevant 
to the point runs: “But when the mind is awakened by divine knowledge, 
to the sight of Supreme Being, it presents everything in itself, as the 
inward fragrance of flowers pervades the outer petals also” (Yoga-® 
vasistha, Upasamaprakarana, Sargah xiii, tr. by B. L. Mitra, V. 62, 
p. 746), The instincts of religiosity, acquisition and repulsion, aad their ` 
concomitant emotions of love for God, joy in realising Him and disgust for 
the evil propensities of the mind are implied here. 


In the second section of the. hymn is described how God resides 
in the heart of the devotee in the day and at night. Here ‘din’ or day 
refers to tiriya-susupti and ‘rajani’ or night to turiya-svapna and tiriya- 
jagaran. The real import here is that God resides in the lotus of our heart 
where ib is illuminated with the transcendental knowledge i in the former 
stage and is enwrapped with the darkness of i ignorance in the latter stages, 
He is kind to the living beings and is always hapy in His mood which only 
an ascetic in his tiriya-susupti stage realises. Here “‘sakalvelay tahri 
hasi alok dhele pade” or in the morning His smile sheds light signifies that 
when a seeker of truth releases -his intellect from the three gunas or 
attributes he sees the brilliance of light as it is being emitted from God 
residing in the darkness of his heart. Hence it is morning when the 
darkness of night or ignorance Js dispelled by the divine light, The votary 
in his turiya-svapna sees God in His happy mood. 


Here ‘‘yemni bhore jege uthe nayan mele cai, 
khusi haye aehen ceye dekhte mora pai” 


or as we open our eyes when awake in the morning we can‘see that, He 
is happy with His cheerful mood, Here the reference must be to the lotus 
in the hrtcakra or the wheel in the heart where Lord Siva resides, 
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With one bik He grants hope to the citizens of the three worlds and with 
the other He does the work of destruction (Satcakra: Paramarthatatta, 
ed. by Haripada Deva Sarmi, VV, 28-24), Here God is in His 
happy mood as He grants protection to the three worlds. Here the mood 
of fury is not implied. The ‘real significance here is that a devotee can 
realise God in. his tiriyasusupti or trance-sleep when his heart is illuminated 
with the divine light as His smiles shed light in the morning, Here 
morning indicates tiviyasusupti when the darkness of ignorance is 
dispelled from the heart of the ascetic through divine grace. Here ‘ghar’ 
or house refers to the heart, The religious instinct, and parental instinct, 
and love for God and love of God for the devotee are implied here. 

In the third section of the hymn is stressed again how God resides in 
the lotus of the heart of human beings wherefrom He directs them in their 

* daily works. The real significance here is*that human beings work as the 
agents of God: they are not the authors of their works. Here ‘iévarapran- 
idhana’ or self-surrender to God is emphasised (YogadarSana, Sadhanapada, 
Sitra No,i). We learn from the following text that God causes the 
living beings work having resided in them in the form of five breaths, viz., 
prana, apina, samana, udina and vyana. I bow to the supreme soul in 

“the form of breath. | 

“‘vibhajya paficadhatmanam vayurbhitvasariragah |- 
° yascestayati bhitani tasmai vayvatmane namah || 10 ||’ 
: (Mahabharat, Santiparvani, Adh. xlvi, V. 100) 

The same idea is stressed in the Bhagavad Gita where Sri Krsna 
teaches Arjuna to consider himself to be the agent of God and not the 
author of his actions. When people realise this truth their minds become 
full of thrill as they return to their homes at the end of their day’s works. 

. The real truth here is thab an ascetic completely surrenders himself to 
God by ascribing the authorship of his works to Him, Here karmayoga 
or the realisation of God through works is stressed as a step to safeguard 
the mind against the cropping up of pride and other evil propensities. 
The sioti of religiosity. and acquisition and love fur God and j Joy in 
realising Him are implied here. 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn is described how the 
ascetic perceives the presence of God in the lotus of his heart not only in 
the day but also at night. God is always present in the lotus of the 
heart which is either shrouded in the darkness of ignorance or lit up with 
the transcendental light. “amara yakhan acetane ghumai sayyapare’’ or 
when we are asleep on the bed with the Unconsciousness of the mind 
must have reference to the ignorance of the people, who have little time 
to think of God and are deeply engrossed in mundane pleasures, sleep and 
drink. Under such a condition it is not possible for anybody in the world 
to sea the light though it is illuminating the heart all through the night, 
for, ib is wrapped up with the end of ascarf. Here “ancal diye adal 
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kare jvālān sara rāti,” or lits all night having eclipsed it with the end 
of a scarf has a distinct reference to the paficakoga or the five sheaths. 
These cause the oscillations of the jivitma or the soul from the tiiriya- 
sugupti to turiya-svapna and thence to turiya-jigaran. Rati refers to 
turiya-svapna and turiya-jagaran of the jivatma or the individual soul. 
When it ceases to rotate in an ascetic asa result of its release from these 
kosas he .sees the transcendental light and the merger of his soul in the 
supreme soul, ‘““Ghumer madhye svapan katai anagona kare” or dream 
moves many a time in sleep refers to the tiiriya-svapna or dream in trance 
indicating that the intellect is not released as yet from the five kosas. 
In the last line of the last section of the hymn it is stated that God laughs 
in the darkness of ignorance in the heart of an ascetic. The smiling of God 
signifies divine grace for the ascetic. Here the instinct of acquisition apd æ 
parental instinct and their concomitant emotions of Jove for mundane 
~ objects and divine love are implied, 

Analysis of hymn No. 49 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, acquisition, repulsion, religiosity, parental instinct, 
acquisition, and parental instinct ; and love for God, joy in realising Him, 
disgust for mundane pleasures, love for God, divine love for the devotee, 
joy in realising the creator, and love of God for the votary. The mind of ° 
the ascetic is released from the impurities as is evident from the cogstantly 
cropping up of the instincts of religiosity, acquisition, and repulsion.” These 
instincts and emotions may be expressed through the samanakha angahara 
composed of the following karanas: samanakha, kuficita, urudvrtta, ‘Tina, 
avarta, kuficita, and āvarta, ~ 


Hymy No. 50 


In this hymn is described the mental and emotional’ cofiditions of a 
seeker of truth when he realises the causes of his fadure for he merger of 
his soul in the supreme soul. To repeat again, it is already noticed in the 
last section of the preceding hymn how tHe seer in his turiya-jagaran or 
waking in trance sought the favour of God living in the elements. As the 
mind was not completely purged off desires he could not realise his 
salvation. 

In the first section of the hymn is described how the votary in his 
ardency of love for God turns towards the inner self for his videha-mukti or 
salvation in death, He acknowledges -the truth that the purity of his 
mind must- be sought through the pranayama or the breathing exercises 
before he perceives the presence of God in his prana or life-breath where 
He resides in incognito... Here ‘nivrta priner devata’ refers to the god of 
life-breath living in incognito there, God resides also in the sensory 
organs in the body in incognito (Brhadiranyaka—Vartikaséra—Adh, 
iii—Brahmana, vii—Sitra Nos. xvi-xxi), The real implication here is that 
unless a devotee realises the presence of God in the prana or life-breath,. 
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the sensory organs as well as the elements in the external world, his mind 
cannot be made pure and his intellect cannot be released from the five 
kosas resulting in the merger of his soul in the supreme soul, The 
knowledge of these kosas helps the ascetic in realisiug Brahma. The 
relevant text runs: ‘‘Pranasya prinamuta caksusascaksuruta srotrasya 
Srotram manoso ye mano viduh i’’ (Brhadaranyakopanisat, 4.18), Here 
‘bhakta’ or devotee refers to the ‘prana’ or the life-breath, which has beeu 
brought under thorough ‘control as a result of the pranaydma or the 
breathing exercises. Hence the jivatma or the individual soul appeals to 
the prina-breath to carry it through the kulakundalini artery to the 
Brahma-hole in the head where the supreme soul resides. He repents for 
wasting his whole life in vain attempts to realise God in the external world. 
Unless God is realised in the lotus of the ehearb with the intellect being 
released from the paficakosa He cannot be perceived in the five elements 
as well, - Here ‘‘sandhya velar arabi hay ni amar sekha’’ or I have not 
learnt the offerings of light to God in the evening signifies that the devotee 
was awfully busy in searching for God in the environment and in his vain 
attempts to realise Him there he could not get enough time to practise it, - 
“Sandhya-vela’ or the evening time may also signify here ignorance, When 
the mind of a votary is not lit with the transcendental knowledge and is 
not a¥sorbed deeply in the turiya-trauce he cannot be free from the 
performance of daily religious works. Hence ‘sandhyaé velar arati’ may 
signify the practite of offering light to the deity in the. temple by the 
devotees or the priests when their minds are not illuminated with the 
transcendental knowledge. It may also mean that the ascetic in his 
ignorance in the turiya-svapna and the turiya-jagaran conditions could 
not receive the transcendental light to hold it before the supreme soul in 
the lotus of his heart. Hence he could not practise drati or the offering 
of light in the darknesg of his heart, The instincts of religiosity, parental 
instinct, repulsion, and appeal; and their concomitant emotions of love 
for God, divine love for the devotee, disgust for vain attempts to realise 
God in the external world and grief for not practising the offerings of light 
in the evening are implied here. 

In the second and last section of the hymn is described the mental and 
emotional conditions of an ascetic in his aspirations to realise God in him, 
Here ‘piijari’ must have reference to the ‘udana’ breath which carries the’ 
jivitma or the individual soul from the Brdhma-hole in the head to the 
supreme soul in the sky. Here the individual sou! is the yajamana or the 
disciple. The relevant text runs: “‘manoha viva yajamanah | istaphalo- 
meyodanah sa enam yajamanamaharar Brahma gamayati’’ (Pragnopanigat, 
4. 4)”. The seer in the ardency of love’ for the realisation of God in 
the lotus of his heart desires to decorate his plate to worship the creator 
in his-heart having illuminated his own light of life with the help of that 
of the supreme soul. The real implication here is that when an 
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- ascetic controls his senses and the mind with help of the eight-fold yogic 
processes and his intellect is released from the five kosas he sees in him 
transcendental light and the light of the supreme soul which help his 
realisation of the emanation of his soul’s light from that of the divine 
light, The text in support. of the above statement runs: ‘‘Being ripe in 
its practice of yoga meditation, it sees in itself the pure light of the sun 
until at last ib finds own and the supreme soul, shining as the sun and 
moon -in conjunction’ (Yogavasistha, Upadamaprakarana, Sargah 
lxvii, tr. by B. L. Mitra, p. 1061), 

In the last line of the last section of the hymn ihe ascetic hopes to 
realise his transcendental knowledge, which he desires to hold before the 
object of the worship of the universe. The real implication hére is that 
the devotee hopes to worship God with the light of his soul, roused in him 
with the help of the intellect, made pure in its release from the 
five kosas The light of his soul will be just like a line before the 
divine light. That is, the light from the individual soul will fade before 
the brilliance of God. Nevertheless, he hopes to hold it before God who is | 
the object of worship of all the pious votaries in the world. The instincts of 
religiosity and acquisition and love for God and joy in realising aye grace 
are implied here. ts 

Analysis of hymn No. 50 indicates the following instincts and emotions : 
religiosity, parental instinct, repulsion, appeal, religioyity, and acquisi- 
tion; and love for God, divine love for the devotee, disgust for the fruitless 
attempts to realise God in the environment, grief for not practising the 
offering of light, love for God and joy in realising Him. These instinots 
and emotions may be expressed through the lina añgahära composed of 
the following karanas: lina, avarta, nikutta, sūci, samanakhg, and kuficita. 


Hymn No,-51 e 


In this hymn is described the mental and emotional conditions of an 
ascetic, who, in his turiya-sugupti or sleep in trance, is assessing his 
spiritual progress. We learn from the Yogavasistha that the idea of ‘I’, 
‘thou’ and universe are produced in a votary when his intellect causes a 
agapinthe vacuum of the soul (Upasamaprakarana, Sargah, 57, VV. 
8-9). Here the intellect is not réleased from the influence of -egoism 
resulting in samādhi with the instincts and their emotions lying dormant 
in the mind. A seer must cultivate noble qualities. He must practise 
not only asceticism but also develop social intelligence, human qualities 
and kindness for the suffermg humanity. He must also feel happy ab the 
happiness of others and* be indifferent to the impious. He must also be 
deeply absorbed in the thought of God. Here social instinct, instincts of 
appeal, acquisition and repulsion; and their relevant emotions of love for 
friends, grief for people in their sufferings, joy in seeing them in their 
happy mood and disgust for the vicious deeds of the impious people are 
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implied. The relevant text is cited below: “‘maitrikarunamuditopeksanam 
‘sukhaduhkhapunyapunyavisayinam bhavanatascittaprasidanam 1” (‘The 
Yogadargana, The Samiadhipida, Sitra No. 33.) The same idea is 
stressed in the Upasgamaprakarana of the Yogavasistha wherein is 
mentioned that the soul and its mind are being budded forth with the help 

~of the development of fraternity, study of sacred texts, humility and joy, 
a rising from the indifferent attitude. The following text is cited below in 
support of the above statement: ` | 

“bani mitrani sistrani tani tani dinani ca | 

T virāgolläsavaņebhya atmocittodaya sphutam w” (Sargah LXIV, 
Further, the budding forth of the mind, truth, stability, firmness, in- 
@ different attitude to the environment, equilibrium, equipoise, fraternity, 
kindness, fame and veneration are to be cultivated by an ascetic. The 
relevant text runs: 
‘‘sphutata satyata sativa dhirata nirvikalpata | 
samata śäntatā maitri karuna kirtirfryata 1” 
5 T Yogavasistha, Nirvanaprakarana—Uttardham 

We learn from the ‘Mundakopanisat’ that when the ‘citta’ or the 
thought is pleased, then, the soul can be realised. So, in this very body, 
where the five prinas or the life-breaths are there, the soul is to be 

. realised with the purity of thoughts. Here purity of the mind is 
emphasised for the realisation of god. The relevant is cited below: 
“esohanuratma cetasya veditavyo yasmin pranah paficadhasamyivesa | 

° prinaigcittam sarvamotam prajanam yasmin visuddhe vibhavatyesa atma y”’ 
(Mundakopanisat, 3/1/9.) The real significance in the first section of the 
hymn is ghaé an ascetic in his turiya-sugupti realises full well the blossom- 
ing forth of his mind as he perceives his soul there and its emanation from 
the supreme soul. “He further develops the maitri guna in him which 
helps the growth of his spijtual insight. The votary in his deep trance 
analyses in him the qualities of his soul. The following text supports the 
statement; “When the soul perceives the soul, and scans it by itself; 
and as it comes to know it in itself, itis said to get rid of its ignorance, 
which is then said to be utterly destroyed.” (Op. Cit., Sargah. 
XLI, V. 10.) 

An ascetic must possess a thorough control over his mind. He must 
be a premik or a lover of humanity possessing the qualities discussed in the 
foregoing page. Iu the second section of the hymn is stressed that 
he must also overcome his duhkha or sorrows whose strokes resound like 
the notes of the vind or the stringed instrument upon his life-breath. Ag 
a result of his self-control sorrows cannot crop up in his mind to 
overpower it. With such a mental equipoise he smiles in the mids} 
of a serious danger. Here the reference must be to the supreme soul, 
who resides in individual beings and is not affected by sorrows. Here 
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the ascetic sees the merger of his soul in the supreme soul when he 
knows no sorrow. Hence he smiles seeing the face of god as a mother. 
Here filial instinct and love for god are implied. Here ‘duhkha’ must be 
interpreted as kleSas’ or sorrows which have a distinct reference to ‘Yoga- 
darsana’ where five klegas are mentioned as follows: avidyé or ignorance, 
asmiba or egoism, raga or attachment, dvesa or hatred and abhinivega or- 
attachment. (Sadhahapada, Sūtra No. 8). Avidyā is classified into four 
types as follows: i. Prasupta or latent sorrow crops up again in the mind 
when if is roused by an appropriate sbimulus. When the undesirable ` 
instincts and their concurrent emotions lay dormant in the mind of a 
sage and are not thoroughly eradicated therefrom even as a result, of 
severe penance, these are bound to re-appear there in an opportune 
moment, ii. When an instinet and its emotion are sublimated by 
rousing a desirable cne in the mind of a seer it is called tanu or subli- 
mation. iii. Vicchinna is the scattering. of the instincts and their. 
emotions in the mind of a devotee and their cropping up there at irregular 
intervals. iv. Udara is the concomittance of an original instinct and its 
emotion.- The re-apppearance of an instinct and its emotion rouses 
relevant’ instinct and its emotion to strengthen the original one, as it 
were. The relevant text runs: “avidyā ksetramuttaresim prasuptata- 
nuvicchinnodaraném’’ (Yagadargana, Sadhanapada, Sitra No. 4% also 
Com, to the Sūtra.) Through ignorance people regard transitory things 
as permanent, impurity a8 pure, sorrows as sources of ‘happiness and — 
impersonal as personal. (Ibid., Sūtra No.5). Asmité is the cause of ` 
sorrow arising from the misconception of the identity of the intellect 
with the purusa or the soul. Desire for mundane objects causes sorrows, | 
Jealousy, begets sorrows. Abhiniveda arises from our attachment for the — 
mundane pleasures and honour, (Ibid., Satra. Nos. 6-9). ‘6 

All these klegas or sorrows are completely. eradicted from the 
mind of an ascetic with the help of transcendental knowledge in his 
tiiriya-susupti or trance in sound sleep.* Here it is apparent to the 
seeker of truth that he is in his nirvija samadhi or seedless trance. 
That is, the undesirable instincts and their concurrent emotions 
are not cropping up in the mind as a result of the sight-fold ascetic 
practices. Thus, when the mind is released from its waverings as it is 
set upon God in trance, he hears the udgitha song being resounded 
upon the cords of his prama-breath. The real significance here 
ig that the seer as a result of his tiiriya-susupti has realised the . 
presence of god in his prana-breath as he hears the echoings of ‘the . 
udgitha song being played, upon the cords there by the creator, 
Moreover, he is in his cheerful mood being oblivious of the temptations 
of the mundane world. Here ‘ghor vipad mijhe’ or in the midst of the 
terrible danger signifies the constantly cropping up of the undesirable 
instincts and their concurrent emotions in human minds as a result of the 
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retarding influences of the environment. Bub in the midst of such a 
danger the seeker of truth is smiling as he is immune against the 
temptations in the world as a result of his success in the titriya-susgupti 
in the sixth stage of wisdom when ha perceives god in the five elements 
in the environment, the sensory organs, the prana-breath and the lotus 
of the heart. Here ‘kon janani’ or which of the mothers refers to god. 
Here the seer looks upon the creator as his mother to win the divine grace 
easily. Here the instincts of religiosity and repulsion and love for god 
and disgust for the temptations of the world are implied. 


In the third section of the hymn is stressed again how the ascetic 
has succeeded in the thorough control of his mind by burning all his 
happiness with the light of his spirilual wisdom. Here again is stressed 
-Bow the performer of the yogic practies has succeeded in burning his 
desires for mundane pleasures, the sources of his kleSas, With the 
purity of the mind the seer is moving constantly in search of god with the 
ardency of love for Him as his heart aches for the realisation of the 
supreme soul. Here the votary himself soliloquises to know who causes 
him weep for whom he has the ardency of love. Here the instincts of 
religiosity, repulsion and appeal ; and love for god, disgust for mundane 
pleasures and grief for not realising Him are implied. 


dn the fourth and last section of the hymn is again emphasised the ` 
mental equipoise of the ascetic, who when being quite oblivious of his 
associates, takes his plunge into the endless ocean of breath having ignored 
the fear from death as he floats in bliss, The real significance here is that 
the sage in his tiriya-susupti has succeeded in removing from his mind 
all earthy bondages: he has no desire for his wife, children, relations 
and mundane possessions, Furthermore, he has succeeded in releasing 
his soul ‘from the influence of the transmigration of births and deaths by 
the complete eradichtion of the klegas from his mind, Success in 
meditation with the -unwavering thoughts develops in the seer his 
eightfold supernatural powers before he sees his merger in the full-bligs, 
t.e. the supreme soul, being released from the influence of these esoteric 
powers. The relevant text runs: 


on Fm 


““fiatva devam sarvapasapahanih ksinaih klesairjanmamrtyuprahanih | 

tasyabhidhyanatirtiyam déhabhede visvaigvaryam kevala Aptakamah |” 
(Svetaévataropanisat, 1111.) Further citation may be inserted in support 
of the above statement : “‘Bharadwaja responded: I am now quite released 
from the fetters of my impressions, as my intellectual part has found its 
entrance into the sea of tūrīya or transcendental blissfulness.’’ (The 
Yogavasistha, Nirvanaprakarana—Parvardham, Sargah. exxvil, tr, by 
B. L. Mitra, v. 26, P. 688.) Here “tumi maran bhule kon ananta 
pransagare anande bhasa’’ or being oblivious of death in which of the 
unending oceans of life-breath do you float in bliss indicates that the 
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saint has succeeded in arresting the rotations of his jivitmé from the 
tiriya-sugupti to tiriya-svapna and tiriya-jigaran as he enters into the 
unending sea of life-breath and floats there in bliss. Here ‘pransagar’ 
or the ocean of life is eod, who has no beginning and end. Hence; He is 
‘ananta’ or unending, He is also called ‘inandasagar’ or the ocean of 
bliss. The seekers of salvation desirous of the pure sea of bliss or god 
must always be free from blemishes,’ the gunas or attributes, and be 
peaceful and ever pure. That is, they must be free from the three. 
gunas: sattvah or essence, rajah or energy and tamah or inertia and 
must secure the purity of the mind by setting it upon god. The text 
in support of the above statement is cited below.: ` 

“nityam nirañjanam Sintam nirgunam nityanirmalam | 

anandasāgaram svaccham yatkanksanti mumiksavah 1” š 
(The Brahma-8ütra, Adh—I-—Padah—I—Siitra IT.) 
Here the instincts of religiosity, repulsion, and religiosity; and love for 
god, disgust for fear from death and love fur god are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 651 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions:- social instinct, appeal, acquisition, repulsion, religicsity, 
repulsion, appeal, religiosity, repulsion, and religiosity; and love for 
fellow beings, grief, joy, disgust, love for god, disgust, grief, love for god, 
disgust and love for god. Here. the mind is under the. influence of a . 
limited number of instincts and emotions, which constantly crop up in 
the mind of the ascetic at irregular intervals indicating itsspurity, These 
may be expressed through the avarta angahara composed of the following 
karanas: avarta, sūci, kuficita, aksipta, lina, vivrtta, nipurapada, 
samanakha, nikutta and lina. ° 


Hymn No, 52 © a z 


“In this hymn is stressed how salvation is achieved not only through 
success in samadhi or trance by releasing the mind from-its waverings 
through the eradi¢ation of the undesirable instincts and their concurrent 
emotions but also through divine grace. Here the jivitma or the individual 
soul of the ascetic is in the tirlya-svapna as is evident from the-idea of 
dualism existing between God..and the seeker of truth. The latter 
realises very well that his salvation is not possible without the grace of 
god. Hence he surrenders himself completely to God begging His mercy - 
for the realisation of His presence in the lotus of his heart and in the 
environment. Here is implied ‘iévarapranidhana’ or self-surrender to god 
as the means for - self-realisation. (The ae aca! Sadhanapada, 
Sūtra No. 45.) 

In the first section of the eae the devotee appeals to God for His 
permission to claim Him as his own and closer associate for the realisation 
of bliss, The real purport of this-section of the hymn is that a seeker 
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of truth realises the inseparableness of god from him only in his ttriya- 
susupti state as he feels an ecstasy of joy in perceiving this truth. The 
instinct of religiosity, appeal and acquisition ; and love for god, grief for 
nob perceiving Him and joy in realising the truth are implied here. 

In the second section of the hymn is stressed how god resides in 
speech: living beings deriva their power of speech through divine grace, 
Here the seer pines for the realisation of god in his speech as he prays for 
the divine grace to grant him tunes, emitting nectar and to make his 
message full of grace. The real implication here is that he prays to god for 
the grant of graceful tunes so that he may sing hymns in praise of Him 
in melodious tunes and receive divine power for delivering his message 
to the people. Furthermore, he begs for thes mercy of god to realise Him 
“n the lotus of the heart through success in his ascetic practice so that 
he may see the emanation of his soul from the supreme soul and thereby 
realise Him to be his most dear and near one. ‘The instincts of acquisition, 
appeal and religiosity ; and their concurrent emotions of joy in realising 
the tunes full of nectar and graceful message, grief for not realising god as 
his most dear one and love for Him are implied here, ; 
e In the third section of the hymn is described how the devotee surren- 
ders himself completely to god to realise Him in the universe. From 
the Yogavasistha we learn that “The living liberated man sees his god 
as diffused throughout the universe’. (Nirvanaprakarana—Pirvardham— 
Sarguh. CXXVIII tr. by B. L. Mitra, V. 16, P. 686), We learn from the 
Mahabharata that an ascetic merges himself in the indefinable Supreme 
Soul or Brahma in the universe when he possesses knowledge of the 
paficakoga, observes five actions or vows, possesses five qualities and raises 
five crests. The relevant text is cited below: 

‘“daficajfiah’ pañcakrt paficagunah paficasikhah smrtah | 
purusavasthathavyaktam paramairtham nyavedayet ||” 
(Moksadharmaparva—3—Adbh, cexviliv--12, Hd. by Pandit Ramachandra 
Sastri kinjawadekar, Poona city). Pañcakośas are already enumerated 
in connection with the interpretation of hymn No, 48. Paficakrt or the 
five vows are as follows: Sauca or external and internal purities. The 
former is secured through daily baths and the latter through the control 
of the mind by practising asceticism, Santosa or happiness is realised 
by releasing the jivitma from the influenge of turiya-svapna and turiya- 
jagaran by its absorption in the supreme soul in turiya-sugupti state. Tapah 
or penance is the release of the mind from its evil propensities by setting 
it upon god resulting in nirvija samadhi or trance without the cropping 
up of the undesirable instiacts and their relevant emotions. Svadhyaya 
is the study of the sacred texts to secure the purity of the mind against 
the cropping up of the undesirable thoughts. Isvarapranidhana or self- 
surrender to god is recoursed to by an ascetic in his spiritual advancement 
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when ‘he realises that he is not the agent of his actions... He works only 
as the agent of god. -Manu prescribes the following five sacrifices for 
a twice-born house-holder seeking hig. merger in Brahma: Brahmayajfia 
or teaching, pitf-yajfia.or -offering food to the ancestors, deva-yajfia or 
offering sacrifice to the gods, bhiita-yajfia or offering food to the animals 
and the birds and nr-yajiia or entertaining the guests. The text. in support 
of the above statement runs: | l - 


“adhyapanam brahmayajñah pitryajfiastu tarpanam | 
homo daivo valirbhauto nryajñohatithi'pūjanam ||” 


(Manusmrtih—Adh. iji-v. 70). These great five sacrifices are also enumera- 
ted as follows: 


‘‘ahutafica hutaficaivaetatha prahutameva ca | - . œ 


brahmam hutam prasitafica pañca.yajñān pracaksate ||” 


(Ibid., Adh, iii-v. 73). The daily observances of these sac:ifices help the 
performer of the twice-born caste to see tho merger of his soulin the 
Brahma having assumed an illuminating image. (Ibid., Adh. 3-V. 93). 
Paficagunah or five qualities are also as follows: Santa or the control 
of the mind through the practice of eight-fold yogic processes, danta or ° 
the control of the senses through the practice of various sitting pastures, 
uparati or thé ‘ability to withdraw the mind from the external world and 
seb it upon god, titiksu or the ability to bear cheerfully, the klegas or the 
sorrows with mental equipcise and samahita or ability for arresting the 
waverings of the mind by releasing it from the influence of the undesirable 
instincts and their concomitant emotions. (Ibid., Com. to Sūtra No. 12). 
In the Mumuksuprakarana of Yogavasistha ‘Sama’ or control of the mind, 
‘vieira’ or the power of discrimination, “santosa” or happiness, and 
‘satsanga’ or the association of the pious are considered to be four gates 
to spiritual salvation. (Sargah. xiii, V. 50). In the Mahabharata mention 
is made of five qualities as follows: purity of speech, body and mind, 
forgiveness, truth, pabieace and remembrance. The relevant text runs: 


“vigdehamanasam saucam ksama satyam dhftih smrtih 
sarvadharmesu dharmajfia jñäpayanti gundnchuman ||” 


(Mahabharata, Moksadharmaparva—iii—santiparva—xii, Adh, cexiv. V. 6), 
Thus a seer must possess all these qualities to realise Brahma in him 
and in the universe through divine grace. Here the instincts of religiosity, 
repulsion and religiosity ; and love for god, disgust for the evil propen- 
sities of the mind and love for the creator are implied. 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn the devotee realises full 
well the superiority of the almighty god to him as he admits his inferiority 
to the latter by appealing to Him to come nearer to him with devine love. 
The real implication here is that god loves His votary when he succeeds | 
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in ¢rushing his egoism and other evil propensities.from his mind. Here 
the seer in his turiya-susupti realises the creator to be his nearest one 
residing in the lotus of his heart. Parental instinct, appeal, and religiosity 
and their relevant emotions of divine love for the votary, grief of the lord 
for the devotee and Jove for god are implied here, 

Analysis of hymn No. 52 indicates the following instincts and their 
emotions: religiosity, appeal, acquisition, appeal, religiosity, parental 
instinct, appeal, and religiosity ; and love for god, grief, joy, grief, love for 
god, love. of god for the devotee, grief, and love for god. These may be 
expressed through the lina afgahara composed of the following karanas: 
lina, nitamba, kuficita, suci, samanakha, avarta, daridapaksa, and lina. 


Hymn No. 58. 


a In this hymn the idea. of turiya-svapna also continues when the ascetic 
realises full well that his mind is not as yet released from its egoism. In 
the first section of the hymn he fervently appeals to god to come to his 
help in the eradication of pride from his mind, which stands in the way 
of his spiritual salvation. Here the real significance is that seif-realisa' ion 
is possible only through divine grace, Hence the seeker of truth surrenders 
* himself to god for the release of his mind from its pride The relevant 
text ig cited below: “After the eatinction of egoism and all the mental 
power’, and subsidence of ail the feelings in one self ; there arises a 
transcendentul egstasy in the soul, which is styled the form of the divine 
or perfect joy and blissness.’’ (The Yogavasistha Upasamaprakarana, 
Sargah LXIV, tr. by B. L. Mitra, V. 51, p. 1036). Here the seer in 
his ardency of love for god expresses disgust for his high station in life 
and mundane possessions, which are likely to rouse egoism in him offering 
an obstacle to his spiritual salvation. Pride in him is like a firm seat made 
of stone, He appeals to god to melt his mind, to float his life in tears, 
to break the stone-seat with great violence and to bring him down under 
His seat. The real implication here is that the seeker of truth realises 
full well that his pride arising from high station and mundane possessions 
in life is an obstacle to his self-realisation and in his ardency of love for 
god he appeals to Him to come to his rescue by crushing it. To repeat 
again, here ‘iSvarapraniahana’ or self-surrender to Godisimplied. Here 
the seeker of truth completely surrenders himself to god as his samadhi 
or trance is not far off. Hence, he desines to arrest the oscillati:ns of 
his jivatma, caused by turiya-svapna and turiya-jagaran through the 
destruction of his pride with the help of divine grace. Here the instincts 
of religiosity, appeal, repulsion and religiosity ; and love for God, grief 
for not-realising Him, and disgust for pride arising from his high station 
in life and mundane possessions, and love for God are implied. 

In the last section of the hymn the same trend of thought continues. 
Here the devotee analyses the inner conditions of his feelings: he comes 
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to the conclusion that it is useless to take pride in an unsuccessful life. 
Life is not crowned with success without the realisation of God though 
possessed of mundane possessions and honour. He feels himself lonesome 
in his earthly dwelling without the realisation of Godin the lotus of his 
heart though he is surrounded by wife, children and relations. Here the 
instincts of repulsion, appeal, and religiosity ; and their concomitant 
emotions- of disgust for mundane possessions and honour, grief for not 
realising God and love for Him are implied. The votary again appeals 
to God for mercy for his self-realisation. Here ‘diner karme duveche mor 
apan atale” or my day’s works, sunk in the depths of worldly affairs 
signify that the ascetic was deeply engrossed himself in his mundane 
matters and that he could -not set his mind upon God having released it 
from its waverings. Hence hjs soul is moving in a cyclic order fram œ 
the turiya-susupti to turiya-svapna and thence to turiya-jagaran. . The 
votary in grief appeals to God that his worship of Him made in the evening 
may not go in vain. Here ‘sandhyavelar ptja’ or worship in the evening 
refers to turiya-svapna and turiya-jigaran when the mind is not deeply 
absorbed in the thought of God, causing its waverings in the aforesaid 
eyclic order. Hence unsuccessful meditation under the influence of ¢ 
turiya-svapna and turiya-jagaran is regarded here as ‘sandhyavelar puja”. 
The real implication here is that the ascetic fervently appeals to God to r 
arrest the oscillations of his soul by crushing his pride with the pull under 
His feet. This being done his mind will be pure and*illuminated with 
the transcendental light when he will succeed in the deep trance. Here 
the instincts of repulsion, ‘appeal, repulsion, and religiosity ; and disgust 
for mundane works, grief for fear of not reaping the fruits of his religious 
works done under the ENENG. of ignorance, disgust for pride and love 
for God are implied. . 8 


Analysis of hymn No, 58 indicates the following instincts and their 
relevant emotions: religiosity, appeal, repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, 
appeal, religiosity, repulsion, appeal, repůlsion and religiosity; and love ` 
for God, grief, disgust, love for God, disgust, grief, love for God, disgust, 
grief, disgust, and love for God. These may be expressed through the 
ling afigahara composed of the following karanas: lina, sūci, urudvrtta, 
samanakha, nikutta, nipurapada, samanakha, Aksipta, nitamba, vivrtta, 
and lina. 


“Hymn No. 54- 


In this hymn is described the mental and emotional conditions of the 
seeker of truth in his turiya-svapna when his mind is oscillated to the 
scenes in the external and the internal worlds alternately. From our 
critical discussions of the hymns numbering from 61 to 65 it is evident 
that nirvija samādhi or trance without seeds is not possible even with 
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divine grace, The ascetic must practise it assiduously to realise God. 
Poet Tagore tacitly expresses this point in these hymns and in this. he is 
in agreement with the view expressed in the Yogavasistha. The relevant 
text runs: ‘‘Hence the primary cause of spiritual light is the intelligence 
of a man, and which is gained by exertion of his mental powers only ; 
the secondary causes may be the blessing and grace of a deity, but I wish 
you to prefer the former one for your salvation.” “(The Yogavasistha, 
Upagamaprakarana, ‘Sargah, XLIII, tr. by B.L. Mitra, V. 11, p. 909). 

In the first section of the hymn is described how the olfactory sense 
of the votary is budding forth with the purity of the touch of knowledge 
when his mind is released from the dusts of acute desires wherein is 
enwrapped the fragrance of the supreme self. The relevant text in support 
od the above statement runs: A 


“antahśritānantadurantavāsanā dhilirvilipta paramăātmaväsanā | 
prajfidtisamgharsanato viguddhapratiyate candanagandhavat sphutam||”’ 


(Sri Sankaraciryya, Vivekactidamani, V. 274). Being thus enamoured 
of the fragrance of Brahma as a result of the blossoming forth of his 
olfactory sense caused by the purity of his mind, the seeker of truth in 
his turiya-svapna is roaming from forest to forest in search of the divine 
personality whose identity he does not know. Here ‘vane vane’ implies 
from one forest to the other in the literal sense of the term and not ‘mano 
vana’ or foreste in the mind, which is in reality the evil propensities that 
constantly crop up in it. For, ib is apparent from the above citation 
that the miad is released from its evil propensities with the help of divine 
Knowledge which helps the seeker of truth in perceiving the divine frag- 
rance. Butin reality the sage could not realise nirvija samadhi or trance 
without seedlings, which cause the oscillations cf the mind having cropped 
up again there as the jivatma or the individual soul slips off from the 
turiya-susupti or deep sleep in trance to turiya-svapna or dream in deep 
trance. These cause moanings in his mind as a result of torments. The 
votary in his turiya-svapna realises the echoings of the agonies of his mind 
in the agitated blue sky. The real implication here is that in his turiya- 
svapna he realises the crupping up of the undesirable instincts and their 
concomitant emotions not only in his agitated mind but also in the wind 
god for not realising Brahma in him and his wailings are being drifted 
away by the blowings of the wind which are agitating the blue sky. Here 
‘eaficala krandana’ or.the fickle cries sigpify the variety of causes for the 
moanings, which crop up in the mind at irregular intervals. Here the 
samadhi or trance of the devotee is being constantly disturbed by his super- 
natural power of hearing from a distance and the power of smelling 
fragrance from far off in the externa] world. He is constantly hearing 
the pathetic song, which is distressing his mind from its trance. Again 
his mind is withdrawn completely from the external world and is set 
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upon the heart in search of god whom he could not realise there and in 
grief he exclaims ‘‘ami khuhji kāre antare mane -gandhavidhira samirane”’ 
-cr whom I have been searching for in the. heart, the mind and the breeze 
loaded with fragrance. .The real significance here is that god cannot be 
perceived in the self and in the elements in the external world unless 
nirvija samadhi or trance without the seeds be realised. The nirvija 
samadhi is possible only. when the causes of the undesirable instincts 
and their relevant emotions are completely eradicated frcm the mind. 
Here the instincts of religiosity, appeal and religiosity ; and their relevant 
emotions of love for god, grief for not realising Him and love for the creator 
are implied. . a : 

In the second section of the hymn is described the mental and emotional 
conditions of an ascetic whose, mind is budding forth as a result of the 
development of- the reasoning faculty through asceticism. When the 
intellect of a devotée is not released from his egoism, there arises in him 
the conception of thou. In the first line of the’ second “ section of the 
hymn is described how the votary in his doubt soliloquizes to know which 
of the attachments of the nandana garden in heaven rouses in him the 
curiosity of an adolescent.: In the next stage of spiritual growth he dis- 
pels his doubt as he realises the budding forth of the mango buds in the 
form of the reasoning faculty in the tree in his mind, which is in xeality 
his growing understanding emitting fragrance. The real implication here 
is that his mind, when released from the evil propensities, is compared 
to.the garden, which is constantly kept neat and clean permitting the 
healthy growth of plants into trees, Similarly when the mind’ is released 
from the weeds in the form of evil propensities, it is more like the tree 
in the garden where his understanding. grows gradually. Here fragrance 
indicates the.contentment of the pure.mind., ‘Nava pallava’.or,the new 
leaf signifies virtuous act. The real significance here is that as the mind- 
of the votary becomes pure under the influence of the pious deeds in the 
form of yogic practices it blossoms forthe emitting fragrance when the 
presence of god is perceived there.. (Yogavasigtha,- Upasamaprakarana, 
Sargah, xii, V. 25, P. 789 ; Nirvanaprakarana, Parvardha, Sargah. cxxvi, 
V. 86, P. 667), Here ‘candra-kiran-sudha-sificita-amvare’ or the shedding 
of the nectar-like moon-beams in the sky signifies the emitting of fragrance. 
from god, which touches the heart of the devotee by an unknown agent in 
the breeze, saturated with fragrance. Here he perceives the presence of god 
in the heart and in the wind jn the external world. Here the instincts of 
religiosity, curiosity, appeal, acquisition and religiosity ; and love for god, 
wonder, grief, joy and loye for god are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 54 indieates the following instincts and emotions: 
religiosity, appeal, religiosity, curiosity, appeal, acquisition, and religiosity ; 
and love for god, grief for not realising ‘the creator, love for the Lord, 
-wonder,..grief, joy, and- love. for god., These instincts and emotions may 
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be expressed through the lina angahêira composed of the following karanas : 
lina, sūci, samanakha, nitamba, kuficita and lina. 


~ Hymn No. 55 


This hymn is the continuation of the preceding one. The seer in his 
turiya-svapna, as a result of the budding forth of the ‘viveka padma’ or 
the lotus of the reasoning faculty in the form of mango buds, realises 
the presence of god in the guise of the spring season at the gate of his 
heart when he solicits divine favour not to harass him though He is 
eclipsed in h’s distressed life caused by the undesirable instincts and their 
emotions. He considers himself very unfortunate for not seeing the god 
sọ long. Now that He is perceived in, the life-breath He is prayed for 
mercy not to harass him any longer by His eclipse from his vision under the 
cover of a veil, The ascetic further surrenders himself completely to the 
divine personality for the blossoming forth of the lotus of his h-art so 
that he may perceive Him’ there and the emanation of his soul as well 
as those of others from the supreme sou! and may understand his relation- 
ship with the creator and the living beings. He further prays to god for 
the grant of the functioning of his auditory and the olfactory senses so 
that he may hear the resoundings of the udgitha song in the sky and 
percetve the oozing oub of the divine fragrance as it is being drifted away 
by the currents of the wind in the sky. The real significance in the first 
section of the hymn is that the ascetic surrenders himself completely to 
god for His appearance at the gate of his heart and in the elemenis, 
particularly the wind and the sky. The mind of the votary though budded 
forth still oscillates in the heart and in the elements in the external world 
in search | of, god under the influence of turiya-svapna. Here the instincts 
of religiosity, appeal, religiosity, social instinct, and religiosity; and their 
concurrent emotions ‘of love for god, grief for not realising Him so long, 
love for the lord, love for humanity, and love for the creator are implied. 


In the second section of the hymn is described the mental and emo- 
tional conditions of an ascetic in his tiiriya-svapna after his mind is slipped 
off from the turiya-susupti when he sees the torments of his mind being 
echoed in the trees and other visibles in the external world. The text 
in support of the above claim runs: “On rising from the state of deep 
meditation, one finds himself as roused from his sound sleep, in order to 
view the world full of all its woes and ymperfections opening wide open 
before him.” (The Yogavasistha, Utpattikbanda, Sargah. I, tr. by B., L. 
Mitra, V. 34, p. 220.) Here is described how the pathos in the heart of 
the aacetis in his turiya-svapna-are being resounded in the vegetations and 
the world for the failure to realise godin them. Thus, with the super- 
natural power of the auditory sense he hears the pathos of plants and 
trees as expressed through the resoundings of their leaves. Nay, even 
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nature with her worries in the mind, as it.were, is dressed with the new 
garments in the form of new leaves in the vegetations on the advent of 
spring and it~ seems as if it is looking for somebody on the path lying far 
off in the sky. Here the seer in his turiya-svapna imagines Nature in 
the universe to be in her worried mood for god, The real significance 
here is that the votary could not deeply absorb his mind in the thought 
of god in his turiya-sugupti as it is not free from the kleSas or torments as 
he could not thoroughly eradicate the seeds of disturbances therefrom and 
could not have nirvija-samadhi or trance without the seeds for his inability 
to burn them with the light of his transcendental knowledge. Hence, his 
mind is slipped off from the turiya-susupti to turiya-svapna when the seeds 
or the causes of the undesirable instincts and their concurrent emotions 
roused in his mind the scenes ofthe visible world with unending torments? 
The relevant text runs: “Ib is hard to have a fixed (niruddha) and un- 
alterable (nirvikalpa) meditation (samadhi) when the sight of the visible 
world is present before our bodily and m3ntal vision. Even the fourth 
stage of insensible samadhi called turya, in the state of sound sleep 
(sugupta) is soon succeeded by one’s self-consciousness and external intelli- 
gence.” (Op. Cit., V. 33, P. 220). The instincts of appeal, repulsion 
and religiosity ; and grief for not realising god, disgust for the oscillations 
ofthe mind and love for the creator are implied here. a 
In the third and last section of the hymn the seer in his turiya-svapna 

realises in his life-breath the ardency of love for god when his mind is 

withdrawn completely from the woes of the visible world. He perceives 
the presence of the southern breeze flowing in his life-breath. In the, 
‘Svetasvataropanisat’ Brahma is identified with the seasons along with 
birds and natural phenomena, “(4/4.) Hence ‘‘mor parane dakhin viyu 
lagiche’’ or the southern breeze touches my life-breath signifies ‘the dawn 
of the percepfion of Brahma in the life-breath of the votary in his turiya- 
svapna. The next expression “kāre dvire dvare kar bani magiche’’ or 
whom he has been soliciting by knocking from door to door indicates thet 
the southern breeze or Brahma, after His perception by the devotee 
“in the life-breath, helps him to realise god in the lotus of his heart, which 
is guarded -by the five deities. Here knocking at the gates signifies that 
the devotee, having realised Brahma in his life-breath as a result of success 

in his prāņāyāma or the breathing exercise, is to set his controlled mind 

through divine grace upon each of the five gate-keepers before he is to 

absorb it upon the god in the lotasof the heart, Here a distinct reference 

is made to it in the Chandogyopanisat.’ (Adh. iii-Khanda xii-Mantras.° 
I-V), The five gate-keepers of the heart guarding Brahma are in reality 

His manifestations. The ascetic here is experiencing alternately tiriya- 

suşupti and turiya-svapna in his yogic process. Here synthetic—analytic 
and analytic—synthetic methods are implied. The real significance here 

is that ‘iévarapranidhana’ or self-surrender to god alone cannot help an 


$ 
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ascetic to realése Him in the lotus of his heart. He must burn the impuri- 
ties of his mind with the help of transcendental knowledge, achieved 
through the practice of severe asceticism. 

_ Though anxious to realise god in the lotus of hig heart the ascetic could 
not achieve his objective as he failed miserably to wipe off the impressions 
of the environment from his mind by completely withdrawing it from the 
visibles of the world before setting it upon god in his turiya-susupti. But 
the mind is slipped off from god into the external world where he sees as 
if the night in its stupefied mood in the midst of fragrance in the sky is 
awake at the feet of the unknown one on the earth. Here he sees the 
worries of his mind reflected in the night, which is equally anxious for the 
realisation of god in it. The seer again withdraws his mind from the 
external world as he sets it upon god whom he welcomes -as “sunder” or 
e beautiful, ‘vallabha’ or the dear one, and ‘kant’ or the loving one desiring 
ar kaw whom He welcomes in His serene voice. Here ‘gambhira ahvane’ 
or wel-come in serene voice must have reference to the teaching of ‘ganta’ or 
the control of the mind, “danta” or the control of the senses and “daya” or 
kindness to the poor. Thus to realise god a votary must possess a thorough 
control over his mind by eradicating the undesirable instincts and their 
emotions from it. Here ‘daya’ or kindness and ‘maitriguna’ or the quality 
” of feeling for people in their distressed condition as the means for the 
budding forth of the mind for the realisation. of god are implied. The 
ascetié in his grief for not realising god surrenders himself completely to 
Him to teach bim the above virtues for self-realisation. Here ‘vedana’ 
or grief is roused in the mind off the seer in hir turiya-svapna. Here the 
instincts of religiosity, repulsion, self-abasement, religiosity, appeal, repul- 
ston, and religiosity; and love for god, disgust for the woes of the visible 
world, stupor before the superior personality of god, love for Him, grief, dis- 
gust, and lpve.for the creator are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 55 indicates the following instincts and emo- 
tions: religiosity, appeal, religiosity, social instinct, religiosity, appeal, 
repulsion, religiosity, repulsion,, Self-abasement, religiosity, appeal, repul- 
sion, and religiosity; and love for god, grief, love for the creator, love for 
fellow beings, love for the lord, grief, disgust, love for god, disgust, stupor, 
love for god, grief, disgust, and love for Him. From the above analysis 
it ig evident that a limited number of instincts and their emotious are 
constantly cropping up in the mind of the ascetic at irregular intervals 
indicating its being brought under thorough control. These may be ex- 
pressed in two groups under two different angaharas. The first seven 
instincts and their emotions may be expressed through the lina afgahara 
“composed of the following karanas: lina, sūci, samanakha, avarta, lina, 
gandasiici, and urudvrtta. The second group of seven instincts and emo- 
tions may be expressed through the samanakha atigahaira composed of the 
following karanas: samanakha, aksipta, dandapaksa, iksipta—rocita, 
nupurapada, vivrttia, and lina. 
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Reviews and Notices of Books | 


An Outline of American History: Published by the United States 
Information -Service, New Delhi and prepared: by frances Whitney, 
Pp. 1-160. 3 : 


As a USIS publication, this is a beautiful monogram, attempt- 
ing to present” in a concise and ‘convenient manner, some of the 
principal historical events in the growth and development of the people 
of the United States. The work is “divided into eight sections and it 
tries to survey the American history in‘an interesting manner, ‘beginning l 
“from the British colonial settlements in the 17th century to the rale ai 
of America i in the modern world, l 


The immigration of the different peoples of Europe with their diverse 
cultures and ideas ‘hélped produce a new social pattern in “America, 
which, although resembled European in character, had a distinct American | 
colour and characteristic; and this book -traces the principal trends of 
thought in the evolution of American culture: Although, it is ‘not: a 
very. exhaustive treatment ‘of the history of -the Arherican people; the 
- book- can be read as ‘a helpful-introduction to the history-and culture 
"of the people.of the United States. The~book is ‘profusely illustrated 
- with “maps: and pictures, depicting“ the “life of the American people and, 
- atthe end the reader will find useful a brief ane list in - Pn ban : 
history for further Morong suay Og y A - o- 


"P.O. MAJUMDER, 





Ourselves 
Inpo-U.5.8.R. CULTURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMME 


A deputation -of Russian Language teachers are expected to visit - 
India in the near future for which however, the terms and conditions 
have not yet been finalised by the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India. Unless and until these are known, our University cannot 
express its opinion on the subject. Earlier the Syndicate of the 
Tniversity of Calcutta and its Finances Committee have gladly 
accepted the observations of the Dean of the Faculty of Arts in this 
respect. It is, however, hoped that the matter would soon be decided. 


ASIAN CONFERENCE Or WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE 


The Asian Conference of the World University Service was - 
held in Bombay on and from 1st to 80th May, 1964. The General 
Secretary .of the Calcutta Committee attended the Conference as a 
Aelogate from this University. 


atan STUDENTS Or Tue MINORITY COMMUNITY From EAsT 
PAKISTAN WITH PAKISTANI NATIONALITY 


A letter has been received by this University from the’Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Education, regarding admission of refugee 
students of the Minority, Community belonging to Hast Pakistan, 
into Universities and other educational institutions in India. 

It states that according te the established procedure a Pakistani 
national has to produce a certificate of admission from an educa- 
tional institution in India to our missions in Pakistan before an ‘F’ 
Category Visa can be granted by them for the purpose of studies in 
India. Tt has been represented that in view of the recent distur- 
bances in East Pakistan a large number of students of the minority 
community, from East Pakistan have come over to India and the 
position should be reviewed in the changed circumstances. In all 
probability these migrants would ultimately acquire Indian citizenship 
and their cases would stand regularised. They should, however, be 
asked to state in their admission applications that they intend to 
apply for Indian citizenship in due course. Though there is no inten- 
tion to override the instructions issued in the Ministry’s letter No. 

F. 7-4/62-8.W. 5, ‘dated 7th Jan., 1963, on the subject of admission of 
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Pakistani nationals to educational institutions in India, the Govern- 
ment of India are of the view that the special circumstances created 
by communal insecurity in East Pakistan do not permit students to 
obtain Visa etc. from Indian Mission in Dacca in the normal course. 
In the circumstances the Government of India are agreed to according 
maximum discretion to the State Governments/ Universities in such 
matters. It should, however, be noted that the authorities concerned 
should ensure that the applicants’ educational standards are in 
keeping with the standards required by the educational institutions 
generally. In this connection it is specifically clarified that the 


admission of a Pakistani student, who is desirous to retain Wis” 


Pakistan nationality, will continue to be governed by the. ai: 
instructions on the subject. - 5 an 

The State Governments etc. are also requested’ that these 
refugee students may’ also: be ‘exempted from the production of 
migration certificates as the procedure to obtain them <is - extremely | 
irksome and difficult and there is inordinate delay in their supply at 
the other end. Hence it is suggested that these students should not 
suffer for no fault of their own and the migration certificates need: 
not be insisted upon from them both in the case of regular ‘students 
as well as those wishing to pursue their studies as external students. 
The State Governments/Universities are requested to consider the 
position sympathetically, and arrive at a decision eos to these 
unfortunate students. l i : 

Another important point 7 which. ention ‘has béen daw 
is that a large number of displaced students might have lost. their 
hearth and home and are not in ,possession of proof of their 
educational qualifications. Jt is obvious that. in such cases a new 


approach is needed. - To this end the request of the- Government 
of India is to examine the possibility of relaxing the rules of | 
University etc. in this regard and admit them in suitable classes - 


on the basis of a qualifying test. 

. The University. has circulated. this ii to the heads 
of all colleges with instructions that admission of refugee students 
of the minority - community. coming from East Pakistan, may 


be made to the classes fo» which they are eligible in accordance with l 


the suggestions contained in the letter. 


7 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/2974/189( Af.) 


it is hereby notified for general information that the Vivekananda Satabarsiki 
Mahavidyalaya, Manikpara, Midnapur, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Ele- 
rents of Economies and Civies, History and Logic to the Pre-University Arts standard 
and in English, Bengali, Economics, Political Science, History and Philosophy to the 
B.A. Pass standard from the session 1964-65, ¢.¢e., with permission to present cendi- 
dates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts Examination in 1966, 
B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part If Examination in 1967, and 


not earlier. 


Senate House, i G. ©. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 3rd July, 1964. = 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. €/2960/188(A ffl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Bajkul Milani Mahavidyalaya, 
Midnapur, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Civics, Logic and History to the 
Pre-University Arts standard and in English (Compulsory), Bengali (Vernacular), 
Economics, Political Science, Philosophy and History to the B.A. Pass standard with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, ¢.e., with permission to present 
candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts Examination 
in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part II Examination in 


£4967, and not earlier. 


(Ea Senate House, G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
=a  Caloutta, , Registrar. 


“The 4th July, 1964. 
| o UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR/13/64 
s 


Ít is notified for general information that the following Transitory Regulations 
were adopted by the Academic Council on 20th April, 1963, and accepted by the Senate 
on 17th June, 1964 — ` 


; “a i 
“ Notwithstanding, gnything contained anywhere in the Regulations the period 
of service in ib Army Medical Corps in the case of Medical graduates after 
their admission'to the M.B.B.S. degree shall be treated as the period of House- 
manship as required under the Regulations for admission to the different 
Post-Graduate Medical degrees’ or diplomas during the period of national 


emergency as declared by the Central* Government.” 


The Academic Council decided that the above Transitory Regulations would take 
immediate effect. 


` 


- Senate House, J.C, MUKHERJEE, l 
The 13th July, 1964. s Assistant Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR/14/64 


_ It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters LI and 
- LIT of the Regulations relating to the B.E. Part I and Part IL Examinations respec- 
tively were adopted by the Academic Council on 20th April, 1963, and accepted by 


the ‘Senaté”on 13th “June, 1964 — 


: i A kh as . j 
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“ Chapter LI—Bachelor of Engineering Examinations, Part I, page 750, Section 
1 be replaced by the following :— 

‘The Bachelor of Engineering, Part I Examination will be held once in every 
session at such time and place as the Syndicate shall determine, the approxi- 
mate date to be notified.’ 

Chapter LII—(a) Bachelor of Engineering Examination Part II, page 761, Section 

1 be replaced by the following :— 

‘The B.E. Part IT Examination, will be held once in every session at such time 
eee as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate date to be 
notified.’ 

(it) Section 3 of Chapter LII, Bachelor of Engineering Part IL Examination (page 

761) be replaced by the following :— 

“Any undergraduate or graduate of the University, may be admitted to this exa- 
mination provided he, after passing the B.E. Part I Examination, has prose- 
cuted in an affiliated college of Engineering the prescribed course of study 
in the particular branch of the B.E. Part II Examination in which he presents 
himself, to the satisfaction of the Principal, during the two sessions pre- 
eeding the examination in which he presents ‘himself and he is certified. A 
the Principal to be fit to take the examination.’ 

The above changes in the Regulations were given immediate effect by ‘the Academic 

Council on 20th April, 1963. . 


Sonate House, J.C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 13th July, 1964. Assistant Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR/15/64 


It is notified for general information that the following changes j in Chapter XLIX.-F 
of the Regulations relating to the Diploma in Child Health Examination were adopted 
by the Academic Council on 20th April, 1963, and accepted by the Senate on „13th 
June, 1964 :— 

A. Put a ‘full stop’ after the word “ purpose” in line 10 of Section 4. 

B. Delete the words ‘ and spent three months in study of. General Medicine at a 
Hospital or Institution recognised for the purpose occurring after the- word 
“purpose” in line 10 of Section 4.” 

. The Academic Council decided that the above changes would take immediate effect. 


Senate House, J.C. MUKHERJEE, `- «l 
The 13th July, 1964. Assistant Registrar.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR/16/64 


It is notified for general information that the following changes i in Chapter XXXVI- 
AA of the Regulations relating to the Condensed B.Sc. (Tech.) Course in Leather Techno- 
logy were adopted by the Academic Council on 1h January, 1962, and accepted by 
the Senate on 13th Tane, 1964. . 

“That in Chapter XXXVI-AA of the Regulations relating to the Condensed Course 
in B.Se. (Tech.) in Leather Technology, the word ‘ Seven’ in line 3 of Section 7 (meant. 
for theoretical papers for Group IIT) be replaced by the word ‘ six’ and that the dis- 
tribution of marks under Group II and Group IMI as shown in Section 10 be replaced 


by the following :— 


Group II 
: Full 
A Í f marks 

Theoretical : ' 
Paper I .. Mathematics os aoe ve .. 100 
Paper IT .. Physics .. fo oa zi i "i 100 
Paper 111 .. Chemistry gx 100 
Paper IV .. Elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering .. ` 100 
Paper V .. (a) Elemente of Statistics and Economics .. os 50 

(b) Commercial Accounts and Costing T T 50 
Paper VI .. Chomistry and Physics of Hides and Skins .. T 100 
Paper VII .. (a) Industrial Administration .. ws 5. 50 

(6) Economics of Leather Industry = a 60 
Practical : 
Paper I .. Physics .. a as s oe 1040 
Paper 11 .. Chemistry ee 100 
Paper MI .. Elementary Practical Electric e es fo ee 100 


Paper IV .. Workshop Practice .. te we: 100 
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A Group ll ~° 
Theoretical : 
Paper I .. Elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering .. 100 
Paper JI .. (a) Elements of Statistics and Economies .. po 50 
(b) Commerical Accounts and Costing ; g 50 
Paper TIL .. Chemistry and Physics of Hides and Skins .. s 100 
Paper IV .. Machineries i ins 100 
Paper V .. Mieroscopy and Bacteriology Se ne Se 100 
Paper VI .. (a) Industrial Administration .. a es 50 
(b) Economies of Leather Industry P si 50 
Practical : 
Paper I si Engineering Drawing : a 100 
Paper TI .. Elementary Practical Electric Technology . sê n 100 
Paper IIE .. Workshop Practice .. : ae 1060 
Paper IV .. Leather Machinery Practice .. oe t 100 
Paper V -. Microscopy and Bacteriology .. es es iCU 
The above changes had already been given immediate effect by the Vice-Chancelio- 
under Section 10(4) of the Calcutta University Act, 1951. Inet 
Senato House, i J, Č. MUKHERJEE, 
The 13th July, 1964. l Assistant Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
. Notification No. €/61/144(AM.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Belonia College, Tripura, has 
been affiliated in English, Bengali, Elements of Economics and Civics, History, Logic 
and Commercial Geography, to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali, 
Economics, Political Science, History and Philosophy to the B.A. Pass standard with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, 4.¢., with permission to present 
candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre- University Arts Examination 
in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part II Examination 
in 4967, and not earlier, 


G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
7 Registra. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/69/5(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Basanti Devi College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in Bengali to 
the B.A» Hohours standard, with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, 
Èe., with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject atthe B. A. 
Honours Part I Exansination in 1966 and B.A. Honours Part II Examination in 1967, 
and not earlier. 


Senate House G. ©. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 15th July, 19 


UNLVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/142/143(A ffl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that Prabhu Jagatbandhu College, 
Jorehat, Andul-Mouri, Howrah, has been affilated in English, Bengali, History, Ele- 
ments of Economics and Civics, Logic, Commercial Geography and ElementsYof Book- 
keeping and Commercial Arithmetic to the PresUniversity Arts standard and in Eng- 
lish, Bengali, History, Economics, Political Science and Philosophy to the B.A. Pass 
standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, że., with per- 
mission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre. University 
examination in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I Examination ‘in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part IT Exea- 
mination in 1967, and not earlier. 


Senate House, G. O, RaYoHAUDHURI,# 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The loth July, 1964. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 8 
Notification No. 0/77/69(Afl.) ; 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation, al- 
ready granted, the Vivekananda College for Women, Barisha, has been affiliated in 
Botany to the Pre-University Arts standard and in Elective English to the Pre-Uni- 
versity Arts and B.A. Pass standards with effect from the commencement of the session 
1964-65, 7.¢., with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects 
at the Pre-University Arts examination in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 
and B.A. Pass Part II Examination in 1967, and. not earlier. 


Senate House, | G.C. RAYONAUDHURI, . 
Calcutta, l Registrar. 
The 1Bth July, 1964. > 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
. Notification No. .0/39/140(AfiL.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Mugberia Gangadhar Maha- 
vidyalaya, Midnapur, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Sanskrit, History, Logje 
and Civics in the Pre-University Arts Standard and in English (General), Bengali (Ver- 
nacular), Sanskrit, History, Philosophy, Economics and Political Science to the B.A. 
Pass standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, Ż.e., with 
permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University 
Arts Examination in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part 
11 Examination in 1967, and not earlier. - f a 


Senate House, p G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, l - : Registrar. 
The 15th July, 1964, i 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA | 
Notification No. C/84/86(Afl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Garhbeta College has been affliated in Mathematics to the B.A. 
and B.Sc. Honours standards and in History to the B.A. Honours atandard with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1964-65, ¢.e., with permission to present candi- 
dates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.A. and B.Sc. Honours Part I Examinag 
tions in 1966 and B.A. and B.Sc. Honours Part IT Examinations in 1967, and not earlier, 


Senate House, G. ©, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, i i * o Registrar. 
The 16th July, 1964. : : 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/456/144(Afl.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that the Lal Baba College, Belur, Howrah, 
hag been affiliated in English, Bengali, Hindi, History, Civics, Logic, Commercial Geo- 
_graphy, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-Keeping to the Pre-University Arts stan-. 

dard and in English; Bengali, History, Economics, Political Science and Philosophy 
to the B.A. Pass standard in the Day Shift and in English, Bengali, Hindi, Civics, 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping to the Pre-Uni- 
versity Arts standard and in English, Bengali, Hindi, Economic Theory, Economic 
Problems. of India, Commercial and*Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisa- 
tion, Economie Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics and Ad- 
vance Accountancy and Auditing te the B.Com. Pass standard in the Evening Shift, 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, t.e., with permission to` 
present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts Examina-. 
tion in 1965, B.A. Pass and B.Qom. Pass Part I Examinations in 1966 and B.A. Pass 
and B.Com. Pass Part IL Examinations in 1967 and not earlier. 7 ae oe 


Senate House, ; i G. C. RAYOHAUDHUHI, 
Calcutta, (EN : _ Registrar. 


The 21st July, 1964. 


ana 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. €/290/138(A M.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Behala College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, 
Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the Pre-University Science standard, in Physics 
and Chemistry to the B.Sc. Pass standard, in Mathematics to the B.A. and B.Sc, Pass 
standards and in History to the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the session 
1964.65, 4.e., with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at 
the Pre-University Science examination in 1965, B.A. and B.Sc. Part I Examinations 
in 1966 and B.A. and B.Sc. Part IHI Examinations in 1967, and not earlier. 

Senate House, GQ. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta, i Registrar. 
The 23rd July, 1964. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/274/146(Aff.) 


oe o 
. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Calcutta Girls’ College has 
been affiliated in English, Bengali, Elements of Economics and Civics, History and 
Commercial Geography to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali, 
Economics, Political Science, History and Education to the B.A. Pass standard from 
the session 1964-65, ¢.e., with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned 
subjects at the Pre-University Arts Examination in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I Examination 
in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part II Examination in 1967, and not earlier. 


Senate House, GQ. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
e Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 21st July, 1964. . 
° BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
° l OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
: (Academic) 
R-AOC/IT/23/239 - 19th April, 1961, 


Regd. Shri Shobh Nath Yadav, 
II Yr. Integrated, C/o The Principal, 
College of Min. & Met., B.H.U. 


Dear Bir, 
The Standing Committee of the Academic Council at its meeting held on 17th 
April, 1961, expelled you from the University for acts of gross misconduct. Please 
note that your will not be admitted to the University in future nor will you be permi- 
tted to appear at any examination conducted by the University. 


Yours faithfully, 
~ Illegible 
Dy. Registrar (Academic) 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
| l (Academie) 
R-AQJIX/23/239 20th April, 1981. 


Dear Sir, | * 


This is to inform you that the students who appeared in the various examinations 
of 1961 of the University as per list attached herewith, have been rusticated for TWO 
YEARS for using unfair means at their respective examinations and that their 1961 
examinations have been cancelled and they would not be permitted to appear at any 
of the University Examinations before 1963. (vide Reselution No. 778 of the Standing 
Committee of the Academic Council passed at its meeting held on the 17th April, 1961.) 


; Yours faithfully, 
4 Tilegible 
Dy. Registrar (Academic), 
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LIST OF CANDIDATES WHO HAVE BEEN CAUGHT USING 
UNFAIR MEANS AT THE VARIOUS EXAMINATIONS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY 1961. 


B.A. EXAMINATION 


| Roll No. Name & Address of the candidate 


2514 
2258 
2172 
“4a 
2561 
2574 
2175 
1417 


102 
450 
504 


503 
318 


444 


04 
261 
181 

44 
186 


483 
134 


Krishna Kumar Singh,:8/o Late Bhagwan Dayal Singh, C/o Shri Somesh- 
war Singh, Lecturer in Hindi, U.P. College, Varanasi. 

Hari Bansh Singh, S/o Shri Tilak Dhari Singh, Vill. Oina, P.O. OINA, 
Distt. Jaunpur. 


Ajit Kumar Srivastava, S/o Shri Bindra Pd. Srivastava, Sarda Medical 
Hall, Ram Nagar, Varanasi. 


Bechu Ram, S/o Sri Sukkhu Ram, Vill. Dhanapur, P. 0. Jakkhini, Distt. 
Varanasi. 


Rem -Lakhan Muarya, S/o Shri Baiji Maurya, Vill & P.O. Barpur, Distt. 
Jaunpur. 


Rajendra Prasad, S/o Sri Bhagirath Pd. Jeo, Shop-keeper, House No. 
180, J athiwara, Meerut City 


Akbal Narain Singh, S/o Shri Nageshwar Pd. Singh, Vill. & P. Or Seer, 
-  Goverdhanpur, Distt. Varanasi.. 
Satya Narain Tiwari, S/o Shri Shiva Sharan Tiwari, Vill & F. 0. Lakshman 
Chopra, Distt. Ballia. : 


B. Oom. EXAMINATION. — ai A 


p 


Mohd. Ilias, S/o Mohd. Safi, K 47/20, Katuapura, Varanasi. . 

Mohd. Unais, S/o Mr. Abdul Majid, D 28/48, Madanpura, Varanasi. 

Tribhuwen Narain Singh, S/o Sri Ganga Singh; Vill. Mokalpur; P.O. 
Chitauni, Distt. Varanasi. 

Tulsidas, S/o Shri Varial Das, D 51/158, Lakshmi Kund, Varanasi. 

Raj Kumar Agarwal, S/o Shri Mukund Leal, K 31 /68, . Bheironath, 
eranasi. : 


Lal Chandra Nanek Ram, Sfo Shri Nahak Ram, 24, Kamla Nagar, . 
Varanasi. aa ° 


B. 80. EXAMINATION. 


Om Prakash Srivastava, B/o Bhagwan. Pd. Brivasteva, 1 Cassel Rood, 
Allahabad. 


Bijendra Kumar Jain, S/o Melakhar Singh Jain, Asstt. Engineer, Flood 
Division, Cannal Colony, Varanasi. 

Mukteshwar Nath Srivastava, S/o Sri Brijendra Nath Srivastava, i: T.I. 
Govt. Roadways, Varanasi Cantt. 

Girish Chendra Tripathi, S/o Ramadhar Tripathi, D 59/ 103 Q. Sigra, 
Varanasi, 

Purnendu Bikas Chakravarty, S/o Sri Bireshwar Sastry, 82/35, Deve- 
nathpura, Varanasi. 

P. N. Varma, S/o Sri ©. B. Varma, Ram Katora Road, Varanasi, 


Shailendra Kumar Srivastava, S/p Shri 8. P. Srivastava, '0/2B/ 58, Kabir- 
We chaura, Varanasi, 


BSc. PT. II EXAMINATION - i 


135 


55 


Kailash Pd., S/o Shri B. P, Mathur, K 1/58 Gaighat Varanasi. 

II YR. MET. EXAMINATION | | 

Vinod Kumar Puri, S/o Shri P. 8S. Puri, 619, Model town, Jullunder City. 
LSe. HRAMINATION = 


Shri Niwas Shuklg, 8/o Sri Devanand Shukla, States Ayd. _Dispensary, 
Jasara, Allahabad. 


Udai Nath, S/o Sri Nidh: Shukla, Barewan, Chunar Distt. Mirzapur. 
Mahendra Pratap, S/o Satya Narayan Lal, Buddhpur, Dhanapur, Varanasi. 


Deepak Prakash S/o Shri Satya Narain Prasad CK 64/9, Machcharhata- 
ghat, Varanasi. 


II YR, INT. CHEM, ENGG. EXAMINATION 


Dibyendu Maitre, S/o Shri Ramendra Maitre, B. 3/38, A., Shivale, 
Varanasi. f | 


On TONE EET 
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Roll No. Name and address of the candidate 


B.Sc. PT. I EXAMINATION 


117 Km. Kalindi Upadhyaya, D/o Shri (Dr.) D. Upadhyaya Medical Officer, 
Sikandarpur, Ballia. 

68 Subhash Chandra Jain, S/o Shri Shital Pd. Jain Topes Building, Cireuit 
House Road, Durg (M.P.). 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR. 
(Academic) 
RAC/TI/23/48 3rd April, 1961. 


Dear Sir, 

This is to inform you that the following students who appeared in the various 
examinations, 1961 of the University as shown below, have been rusticated for two years 
for using unfair means at their respective examinations and that their 1961 examina- 
tions have been cancelled and they would not be permitted to appear at any of the 
University examination before 1963, vide resolution no. 736 of the Standing Committees 


*of the Academic Council passed at its meeting held on the 3lst March, 1961 : 


Roll No. l Namo & Address  - Examination 


- 


880 Remdasi Devi, C/o Sri Ramyajna Misra, Vill. Keshopur, Admission 
e P.O. Keshopur, Distt, Shahabad. 


557 Indera Deo Sharma, 8/o Shri Siddheshwar Sharma P.O. Do. 
Mekhdunpur, Distt. Gaya. 

625 Mangaleshwar Singh Chauhan, Vill. Mandwa, Distt. Do. 
Seedhi (M.P.) S/o Sri Tej Bhan Singh. 

636 Sri Mohammad Bin Abdul Rub, S/o Sri Abdul Rub Do. 


Binsayeed, H.No. 20-2-781, Hussaini Alam, Inside 
Keman, Sukhi Meer, Hyd. 
837 Sri Boora Chinnappa S/o Boora Rayappa,. 1/240 Ghana- M.A. 
puram, Waltair, R.S. Visaknapatnam-4. (A.P.) Previous. 
1692 Shri Lalta Prasad Singh, S/o Shri Umerao Singh Vill. B.A. 
Sktanpur, P.O. Barwaripur, Distt. Sultanpur. 


Yours faithfully, 
Illegible | 
Dy Registrar. (Academic) 


‘N 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


e ° ; OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR l 
(Academic) 
No R-AO/II/23/503 e 18th May, 1961. 
Dear Bir, : 


s 
This is to inform you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council has 
awarded the punishment to the candidates who have been caught using unfair meang 
at the various University examinations of 1961, as per list attached herewith. 


Yours faithfully, | 
Illegible 
Dy. Registrar (Academic) 


List of the Candidates who have been ‘*awarded punishment by the Standing 
Committee of the Academic Council (Resl. No. 794, dated 18th May, °61) for using un- 
fair means at the various University examinations of 1961. 


Roll No. Name & Address of Class Punishment 

the candidate . 
249 Mobin Ahmed, C/o Shri LL.B Rusticated for 2 years and 
Sayeed Ahmed Kahan, Vill. (final) be not admitted to any of 
& P.O. Chandauli, Varanasi. the colleges of the 
et l University before 10963; 
1961 examination be can- 

celled, 
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102 Surendra Kumar Verma, S/o LA. Do: 
Shri Raja Ram Verma B. 
22/90 Khojawa Bazar, | 
Varanasi. ; 
99 Shanker Datta Mishra, S/o Pt. - LA. - 7 * Do. 
Shiva Datt Mishra, K. 43/18, i 
Jatnabar, Varanasi. 
149 Anirudh Prasad Singh, S/o I.8e, Do. 
Shri Bishwa Nath Singh, $ 
Ramgarh, P.O. Ramgarh 
(Baran). | 
172 Sheo Kumar Goyen, S/o Shri . | LSe. ~ Do. 
Govinda Narayan Goyen, 
Ganesh Brothers, G. B. 
Road, Gaya. 
“2496 Amarnath Gupta, S/o Shri B.A. - Do. 
Kallo Ram Sah, Gola Bazar, - 
P.O. Chunar Distt. Mirzapur, _— - | 
2466 Siddheshwar Tewari, S/o Shri BA. - Do. Se 8 
Shree Ranjan Tiwari, D-. | i ai 
25/37 Ganga Mahal,» eo. Ao _ BEL 
__ Varanasi. | Mi 
- 122 Jagdish Prasad Jaiswal, S/o B.A, Rusticated for 2 years and 
f Sri Dwarka Prasad Jaiswal, be not admitted to the 


i 
>a 


B. 8/103 Bara Gambhir > ` University as regular 


Singh, Varanasi-1. - _ student in future. 
110 Heri Ram Dwivedi, S/o Shri B.A. Hindi Paper I of the 1961 
Shukdeo Dwivedi, Vill. & - examination be cancelled. 
P.O. Serawa, Ahrora 
(Mirzapur}. 
LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY ; 


~ z Notice 1 sa, ES * 


1. The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfair means 44 the 
B.A. (Part II) Supplementary Examination of July 1961 are expelled from the B.A. 
(Part II) Supplementary Examination of July 1981: - ° 


(1) Roll No. 470, Enrolment No. A.h. 1806—-Narendra Mohan Kapoor. 
(2) Roll No. 409, Enrolment No, A.h. 1783——Deo Narain Dwivedi. 
(3) Roll No. 424, Enrolment No. A.h. 2317—-Gokul Prasad Tewari. R 


2. In supersession of this office Notice No. 9577-9692, dated 12th April, 1961, 


Syed Irshad Husain—Roll No. 370, Enrolment No. C.g. 302—of the B.Com. (Prev.) ° 


Examination of 1961 is fined Rs. 5/- only and the order for his expulsion, from the 
B.Com. (Prev.) Examination of 1961 is cancelled. | 

3. In supersession of this office Notice No. 9577-9692, dated 12th April, 1961, 
Diwakar Misra~—Roll No, 2352, Enrolment No. Ah. 161-of the B.A, Part. II 
Examination of 1961 is expelled from the B.A. (Part II) Examination of 1961 only. 


| 7 : By Order : 
~ r : “Illegible- ~~ pe 


| Registrar. 
4th August, 1961. - 
No. 19003-111/ 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
Notice 


1. Girja Shanker Tewari—Roll No. 164, Enrolment No. S.g, 180-of the M.Sc. 
Part I olass in Mathematics is fined, Rs. 30/- for having illegally assisted in the use of 
unfair means in the Examination inasmuch as he had tried, on April 15, 1961, to solve 
some Questions of the B.Sc. (Pass) Examination in Physics for an examines. ' 


| 2, Roll No. 1239—Ram Gopal Awasthi—who was found guilty of using unfair 
means at the Pre-Medical Test of 1961, is expelled from the Pre-Medical Test of 1961 
and his result is cancelled. 
By Order 


Ea rani r 
egiotrar. 
Slet July, 1961 
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LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
~~ Notice 


The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfair means at the 
Examinations of 1961 as noted against each are expelled from their respective Examina- 


tions of 1961: 

1. Roll No. 528 . Enrolment No. Af. 299 Keshav Prasad—LL.B.(Final). 
2. Roll No. 397 Enrolment No. L.h. ll Avadhesh Datta Misra- 
LL.B.(PREV.) 

3. Roll No. 289 Enrolment No. A. 648 Ram Deo-LL.B. (Final). 
4, Roll No. 106 Enrolment No. L.h. 85 Jamil Uddin-LL.B. (Final). 
5. Roll No. 224 Enrolment No. A.e. 839 Prem Narain Srivastava. 


e 29d June, 1961. 


No. 14115-28 


d 
Lucknow University 


By Order, 
Hlegible 
Registrar. 


Dated. 2/6 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 


Notice 


1. The following candidates who were found guilty. of using unfair means at the 
Examinations of 1961 are expelled from their respective Examinations of 1961 :— 


1. Roll No. 
2. *Roll No. 
3. Roll No. 
4. Rol No. 
5. Roll No. 
6. Roll No. 
7. Roll No. 
8. Roll No. 
* 9. Roll No. 
e | | 

10. Roll No. 
11. Roll No. 
12. Rol No. 
13. Roll No. 
14. Roll No. 
15. Roll No. 
16. Rol No. 
17. Roll No. 


18. Roll No. 


19, Roll No. 
20. Roll No. 
21. Roll No. 
22. Roll No. 
23. Roll No. 
24. Roll No. 
25, Roll No. 
26. Roll No, 
27. Roll No. 
28. Rol No. 


29, Roll No. 


- Enrolment No. 
Enrolment No. 
Enrolment No. 
Enrolment No. 
Enrolment No. S. g. 


Enrolment No. 


Enrolment No. 
Enrolment No. 


B.A. PART I. 
Enrolment No. A.i. 2457 
Enrolment No. A.i. 1976 
Enrolment No. A.i 618 
Enrolment No. A.i. 430 
Enrolment No. A.i. 775 
Enrolment No. A.i 607 
Enrolment No. A.h, 795 
Enrolment No. A.i. 1670 
Enrolment No. A. 565 
B.A. PART II. 
Enrolment No. A.h. 395 
2 
B.Sc. (PREL.) 
Enrolment No. S.h. 972 
Enrolment No. S.i. 845 
Enrolment No. S.i. 595 
Enrolment No. S.h. 781 
Enrolment No. 8.h. 770 
Enrolment No. S.i 201 
Enrolment No. K.i. 514 
B.Sc. (PASS). 
Enrolment No. Sh. 951 
Enrolment No. S.g. 1084 
Enrolment No. S.f. 464 
Enrolment No. S.g. 668 


2 
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S.f, 767 
S.æ. 906 
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Km. Soma Devi Arora. 

Narendra Dev. 

Shailendra Nath 

Prabhakar Misra. 

Vishnu Kumar Singh. 

Satish Kumar. 

Siya Ram Vikram. 

Anjani Bir Prasad Srivastava. 

Rana Hirdaya Pratap Narain 
Singh Chauhan. 


Bajpai. 


Mazhar Qaiyum. 


Virendra Kumar. 


Jagat Narain Tripathi. 
Om Prakash Srivastava, 
Suresh Kumar Misra. 


Shiv Prasad Sarin. 
Navin Chandra Mehrotra, 
Raj Kumar. 


Suresh Singh. 

Virendra Vir Verma. 
Suresh Chandra Srivastava. 
Chandi Prasad Verma. 
Kamal Kishore. 

Vijay Kumar Agarwal. 


- Bimal Kumar Chakravarty. 


Gulshan Lal Sadana. 
Virendra Singh. 
Mohammad ‘Akbar. 
Swami Nath Gupta. 
Satish Chandra Chopra. 
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M.Sc. (FINAL). 


30. Roll No. 161 Enrolment No. S.f. 459 Surendra Kumar Johri. 
31. Roll No. 90 Enrolment No. S.e. 409 Shambhoo Nath Sondhi. 


B.Com. (FINAL). 


32. Roll No. 352 Enrolment No. C.h. 258 Sohan Lal Jain. 
33. Roll No. 362 Enrolment No. C.h. 266 Suresh Chandra. Sadh. 


LL.B. (PREV.) 


34. Roll No. 140 Enrolment No. Li. 116 Krishan Chandra Srivastava. 
35. Roll No. 402 ‘Enrolment No. A.d. 1824 Bal Krishan Bhatt. . 
36. Roll No. 620 Enrolment No. A.G. 196 Devendra Nath Bajpai 


; LL.B. (FINAL) 
37. Roll No. 634 Enrolment No. C.e. 215 . Ram Kumar Agrawal. 


II. Roll No. 2329 Enrolment No, A.i. 90 Bhagwat Saran Verma, *° 
who was found guilty of using unfair means at the B.A. Part I Examination of 1961 
is expelled from the B.A. Part I Examination of 1961 and fined Rs. 50/-. 


III. The following candidates who were found. guilty of using unfair means at the 
Examinations of 1961 are expelled from their respective Examinations pf 1961 and 
fined Rs. 20/- each :- 


B.Sc. (PASS). 


1. Roll No. 39 Enrolment No. S.h. 787 Umesh Chandra Srivastava. 
2. Roll No. 757 Enrolment No. Shb. 624 Rayviendra Kumar Gupta. 


l B.Com. (FINAL). a 
3. Roll No. 182 Enrolment No. C.h. 99 Kamal Nain Garg. 

IV, Roll No. 363 Enrolment No. C.g. 299 Suresh Kamar Sahu, 

who was found guilty of using unfair means at the B.Com. (Final) Examination of 1961 

is fined Rs. 25/-. 


V. Roll No. 1370 Enrolment No. A.h. 255 Jagdish Chandra Seth. 
who was found guilty of using unfair means at the B.A. Part IT Examination of 1961° 
in General Sanskrit is debarred from the B.A. Part IT Examination of 1961 in General 
Sanskrit only and will not be permitted to appear in the paper on Genera] Sanskrit 
at any B.A. Part II Examination earlier than March/April” 1962. . % 


VI. - The following candidates who were found talking gr putting up a defiant 
attitude towards Invigilators are fined Rs. 20/- each :— 


B.Sc. (PREL.) ° 


1. Roll No. 601 Enrolment No. S.i. 418 Yas Pal Singh. 
2. Roll No. 602 Enrolment No. S.i. 420 Yogesh Chandra. 


B.Sc. (Pass) 


Roll No. 14 Enrolment No. 682 Tan Thomas Carter. 

Rolt No. 23 Enrolment No. 740 Mohammad Arshad. 

Roll No, 24 Enrolment No. 744 Mushtaa Ahmad Mansoori, 
Roll No. 40 Enrolment No. 792 Virendra Kumar Rastogi. 
Roll No. 41 Enrolment No. 924 Ambrish Verma. 

Roll No, 5l Enrolment Mo. 828 Durga Prasad Pandey. 
Roll No. 474 Enrolment No. 68 `- Chhote Lal J atav, 


VIL. Roll No. 222 Enrolmegt No. A.e. 1701 Prem ERTA of the 
Mid-Year LL.B: (Prev.) Examination held in January 1961 is fined Rs. 10 for writing 
his name inside the Answer-book which was in contravention of the rule. 


By Order 

Illegible 

June 1961, 4 ; Registrar. 
No. 14227-370 l ` Dated, 2/6 
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A PHILOSOPHER LOOKS AT AMERICAN 
INTELLECTUALS 
2 Ae W. Mong, Pu.D. 
Albion pouT Albion, Michigan 


Ib is "not my purpose to as in that vulgar American pastime which 
has brought so mugh reproach upon my great country: the game of 
casting stones at so-called “‘eggheads’’. My aim rather is fo expose 
cértain failings which are all too common among the intellectuals—failings 
whigh tend to hinder them in the very strategic role which they might 
play at this: crucial ‘juncture of history. 

There is, to „begin with, their inability to make decisions even when 
vital issues are ‘involved and when, as at present, the hour is fearfully late. 
Those of'us’on ‘college faculties are fully aware of this weakness. We have 
endured ad nauseam this habit of the academic mind td play the game of 
‘analysis to the point of making endless hairsplitting distinctions that lead 
to triviality ‘and hopeless inaction. Although, as every philosopher knows, 
analysis is very important both as an aspect of the quest for fruth and as 
@ necessary safeguard against making important decisions hastily, ib is even 
more dangerous to quibble over nonessentials when the time for creative 


action has come. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
- Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Ts bound in shallows and in miseries. 


Strangely enough, in a day when titanic forces are pushing the hapless 
race within inches of ultimate disaster, most of the intellectuals, whose 
leadership is so imperative, preoqcupied as they are with trifles, remain 
pitifully unaware of the terror that may break forth at any moment 
toppling all of their ivory towers. 
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Closely related to all this is their inclination toward fragmentary 
thinking. Scientists, since analysis, specialization, and objectivity are 
their watchwords, are particularly subject to this fault. The researcher 

becomes so utterly conditioned by this concern for the minute, the 
concrete, the particular that he is virtually incapable of catching even a 
glimpse of the world’s basic unity and the solidarity of the human race. 
The same is also true of many contemporary philosophers. The whole 
tribe of analysts and logical positivists comes readily to mind.? 

No wonder that, in spite of the appearance of sophistication, some 
American intellectuals at times fall victim to what C. Wright Mills has 

called “‘crackpot realism’’.2 Though few would go to this extreme, not 
so many years, at a meeting of the Western Division of- the American 
Philosophical Association, I even met a staunch defender of McCarthyism. 
In his eyes every liberal was suspect. =. . > 

Be that as it may, and in spite of the. many indications of a coming 
change, many of the intellectuals are still conformists—enthralled by the 
narrow, mediocre pattern of American nationalism. In spite of all- their 
profession of objectivity, in their- social -and political thiñking, they take 
on the color of their environment like chameleons. 

Every thoughtful person concerned .for the future of America and the 
future of mankind, among many other things, ought to read the sectioa— 
“The Tragedy of Science’—in Ralph E. Lapp’s recent book, Kill and 
Overkill: The Strategy of Annihilation.?. He should also turn Back to the 
Progressive of July, 1962 and peruse Harold Taylor’s article, “Peace and 
War and the Intellectuals’’.. As Taylor points out; “ the universities: and 
the intellectual community”. have been captured—more largely than we 
like to believe—by militarism. - This is also true in most other countries. 
Indeed, Taylor goes so far as: tö irigist that “the vast body of the world’s 
research” is determined ultimatély by military considerations. Thus, 
instead of engaging in creative research and in “action for peace, as 
Taylor. proposes, “the scientists are busy contriving ‘bigger’ „and ‘more. 
deadly means of destruction. Nor have some °of ‘the ‘theologians done 
much better. Some of them, in fact, have been so busy trying- to find 
ways of reviving that archaic’ ‘concept-—‘“the just war’*—that there is real 
point to Mills” | charge that ` they advise us “‘to repent mightily as we 
bomb’’.® 

- Again, some of the intellectuals are avowed relativists who glory in 
their amoralism. “This explains the indifference of’ so many of them to 
great causes, their unashamed willingness to prostrate their: talents to 
enhance destructive forces,eand their Waga for indignation in the face 


1 For a vigorous criticiath of this group, see Paul -Arthur Schilpp’ s presidential 
address, “The Abdication of Philosophy” in Proceedings and Addresses of the American 

Philosophical Association (TOTON Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1959), vol. 
XXXII, pp. 19-39. 

2 See his book, The Gaines of World War Three (Now York. : Simon & Schuster, 
1958), pp. 81-89. 

3 (New York : Basic Books, 1962), pp. 15-22. a 

4 Foran illustration of this view, see.Paul Ramsey, War and the Christian 
Consciene (Durham, N. C. : Duke University Press, 1961); for & Criticism, seo my review 
in. The Christian Century, Aug. 9, 1961, pp. 957-58, 

$ Mills, op. cit., p. 128. 
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of unspeakable cruelties and horrors. Lulled to sleep by the siren voice 
of a hedonism based largely on the illusions of American power and 
prosperity, like the unthinking masses—who read little besides headlines 
and sport sections, they drift with the stream, even though one can 
already hear the thunder of Niagara just around the bend. 

The intellectuals must become aware of what this easygoing relativism 
means in the final analysis. Ultimately, it can only mean, as in the case 
of the ancient Greeks, a devastating pessimism and skepticism.* Nor can 
there be any doubt that it means nothing less than a repudiation of the 
legacy from both Greece and Palestine: that is, those factors which 
awakened the Germanic barbarians from barbarism to an amazing 
creativity, 

Moreover, aside from those versed in the history of philosophy, few 
of the intellectuals realize that, in spite of all its profession of modernity, 
relativism was well-known in ancient times~~especially in Greece and 
India. Fewer still have thought about thoroughgoing relativism seriously 
and profoundly enough to realize that it is both self-contradictory and absurd. 
Since it disclaims the validity of universal truths, while at the same time 
proclaiming the validity of its-own principles. as universally true, as 
. Socrates and Plato showed long ago, it is most certainly self-contradictory; 
and, in trying to destroy all distinctions between right and wrong, better 
and worse, truth and error, it inevitably leads to absurdities such as the 
following: Socrates was no better and no worse than his murderers, 
democracy is no better. and no worse than fascism, humanitarianism than 
cannibalism. This js the very reason why so many philosophers, who have 
really been guilty of, relativism, are trying so desperately today to show 
that it is not really implied in their systems. 

At any rate, if relativism and amoralism are taken seriously, as they 
usually are by the second and -third generations—whose habits have been 
fixed by a relativistic environment, they lead to totalitarianism. If anyone 
doubts this, 18t Him read Frederick Lilge’s little book, The Abuse of 
Learning’ and: Konrad Hejden’s Der Fuehrer.8 As both the French Reign 
of Terror and the even worse terrors of Nazism revealed, man, unlike the 
brute, cannot follow mere feeling and his instinctive drives and live well. 
He needs principles conceived as in some real sense universal and objec- 
tive. If he rejects all absolutes, as Socrates pointed out long ago, the 
tyrant arises—sooner or later—and makes his own will absolute. 

No rational, global ‘civilization is possible: without some basis in 
principles conceived as in some sense transcending both the interests of 
the ruled and the rulers—and as, therefore, binding upon both. The best 
contemporary ‘illustration of this fact is the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights by the United Nations. While sheer 
pragmatic factors—based upon self-interest—have their place, alone, that 
is, apart from all idealistic elements, they are not sufficient to produce 
creative social change. The a ah of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.— 


€ On this point, see Radoslav A. Tsanoff, The Nature of Evil (New York : 
Macmillan Co., 1931), pp. 18-19. 

7 (New York : | Macmillan Co., 1948). 

8 ae Houghton Mifflin Co. , 1944). 
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a religious idealist—in the present struggle for racial justice constitutes 
additional proof. Coming back to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, it is evident that its underlying principles represent the best 
ethical insights of the greatest. teachers b mankind from Buddha to Jesus 
of Nazareth. | 

In conclusion I want to M FM two things. The first is the fact 
that conformism is rather deeply ingrained in the intellectuals. During 
some seventeen years as a college professor, I have had abundant 
opportunity to observe this tendency. Some specific instances follow., 

“Not so many years ago at a conference, presumably called to consider 
the relations of science and religion, I began to notice the obvious signs 
of irritation on all sides the few times that anyone had the courage to. 
raise the question of the nuclear crisis and its sinister implications. | 
have noticed. a ‘similar attitude on the pari of some members of the 
American Philosophical Assodiation. -Indeed, at both the Fifth Totér- 
american Congress of Philosophy which met in Washington, D.C. during 
the summer of 1957 and the Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference 
which met at the University of Hawaii during the summer of 1959,° the 
social indifference of most of the Americans present was depressing. The 
same was even more true of a conference of theologians—representing & 
leading denomination—which I attended in 1969 at Oxford University. - a 

“Two other illustrations must suffice. Failing—by means of a direct 

appeal to his colleagues—to obtain signatures to a resolution proposing the 
abolition ‘of biological weapons, a certain professor, on a typichl small 
college- campus, enlisted the help of two interested students. The result 
was as follows: a total of twenty-eight signatures, that is, twenty-five 
students and only three professors! On this same campus the local 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors allowed a 
resolution—addressed to the University of Mississippi pr a a the treat- 
ment of James Meredith—to. die in the committee, ` 

The second thing that I want to émplasize is that there are many 
signs of coming change. As anyone who reads the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists knows, this is especially true of the scientists. It is also true of 
the philosophers. A few, such as Bertrwnd Russell in England, S. Radha- 
krishnan in India, Karl Jaspers in Germany, and William Ernest Hocking, 
Paul Arthur Schilpp, Edwin A. Burtt, and John Somerville in this country, 
have never ceased to protest. Recently also a group has been established 
tor the study of Dialectical Materialism, and another group, in conjunction 
with Sane, is trying to alert the philosophers ‘to the nuclear threat: Ab 
any rate, the hour is late and doom can only be averted by a creativity— 
in‘ America and across the ‘world—in which intellectuals ‘must play a 
leading role. ° 


9 On this Conference, see my article, “Philosophers’ oning in Retrospect”, 
in The Hibbert Journal, Jan..1960, pp. 137-41. 


GOD IN THE CHARVAKA SYSTEM 
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‘There is no God’, say the Charvakas. ‘If He would exist, we 
should have seen Him’. 

Some will say —-‘We may not see Him but we can prove His 
existence. As there is a maker of a pitcher, so there is a maker of 
this earth. This makership cannot belong to us, so there is a God.’ 

The Charvakas smile glibly at their utterance for this is inference 
and they do not believe in it. According to them perception is the only 
means of knowledge. Indeed, how can one say that wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire? It might have been otherwise in the past 
and may be so in the future. Even in present cases which are out 
of our sight, smoke may exist without fire. So the idea of a universal 
drawn from a particular, which is the pivot of a syllogistic inference, 
is ‘invalid. Moreover, a middle term (linga) is required in inference. 
There being no middle term in the case of God, He cannot be 
inferred. ` 

Perception is lame for God is formless and testimony is no means 
to knowledge for it too is based upon inference. Sruti is not in the 
least trustworthy-for somewhere it says; ‘there is only one Rudra and 
there is not a second’, and elsewhere contradicts it by saying that 
there are thousand such Rudras.? It calls upon us to do such obscene 
deeds ‘as the ‘placing of the genital organ of the horse of a sacrifice 
into the female orfan.? We know the stones to be lifeless but the 
Vedas address them as if, they were alive: ‘ʻO ye stones, hear’. Tt 
sounds like the rabble of a man in delirium. Such nonsense there are 
many in the Vedas. How can it win our faith when it says-—there 
isa God? ` 

This “essay is not a refutation of the. Chirvika philosophy. It 


is simply a representation of what they say about God. Yet a 


question impertinently steps in front : Tf the system does not recog- 
nise the validity of inference, how can it utter the universal proposi- 
tion, ‘pleasure is the summum bonum of life’? The Chiarvikas reject 


1 feka eva Ruadro na dvitiyo’ vatesthe’, (Taittiriyasarhita, 1.8.6.1), 

‘gahasrani sahagraéo ye Rudra adhi bhiimyam’, (ibid., 4.5,11.5). 

‘adévasyatra hi om patnigrahyarh prakirtitam’. 

_ (Madhavacharye in the Sarvadarganasathgrahs), 
4 ‘grnota ee (Taittiriyasarnbita, 1.3.13,1), 
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the proof of the Vedas as they are full of contradictory statements. 
is not this what they say and upon which stands their tenet, a glaring 
instance of self-contradiction ? 


Other means of knowledge, ‘analogy ete., are based upon these 
three, so they reject them in toto. 


But then the opposer asks—‘How then is the earth created?” 
The Charvakas reply that they come into béing out of théir own 
nature. We see that the tip of a thorn becomes piercing naturally, 
so do the things crop up without a cause.” Asvaghosa clarifies the 
idea thus: ‘Who indeed has made the sharpness of the thorns.or the 
variegated forms of the beasts: and birds? All these have followed 
naturally. There is no independent maker, how can- there be an. 
attempt?’ This theory is known as svabhivavada or Naturalism and 
Santaraksita explains the view by saying that according to the svabha- 
vavadins things are born independently... They do not require any 
cause, not even themselves.” Some of the -Charvakas put forth the 
yadrchhavada or akasmikatvavada, i.e., the theory of- accidental, 
creation. These two theories are very old inasmuch -as we find their 
mention in the Svetasvatara Upanisad.* The world is a chance 
occurrence, no supersensible power called God created it. The objects’ 
are the out come of the fortuitous combination of earth, water, fire 
and air and matter is the one reality. Brhaspati, the -founder of the 
materialistic school observes that out of -matter came forth life ° and 
from these elements alone, when transformed into a body, intelligence 
is produced “just as the inebriating power is : : developed from . the 
mixing of certain ingredients”. ` : rat 


® 
6” tanimittato bhavotpattih kantakataiksnyadidaréanat’. (Nyayadaréana, 4.1.29). 
“kah kantakasya prakeroti taikenyam vichitrabhavath mrgapaksinam va ` 
svabhavatah sarvamidam pravritath na kimakero’sti kutah prayatnah’. 
(Buddhachatita, 52). 
a ‘carvahetuniriéathearh bhavénamh janma varnyate, - 
. pvabhavavadibhistetu néhub svamapi kāraņam’. (Tattvasarhgraha, kårjkà, 110), 

8- “kêlah svabhbävo niyatiryadrchha,’ ete. (Svetasvatara upanisad, 1.2). 

9 ‘prthyapetjovayuriti tattvini,’ ‘tatsamudaye éarirendriyavigayasafjii,” ‘tebhyadchai- 
tanyam,’ ‘kinvidibhyo madasektivad vijfianam,’—these four sfitras have been quoted by 
Bh&skaraicharya as belonging to Brhaspat?, in his. interpretation of the Brahmasitra, - “eka 
atmanah éerire bhawat,” 3.3.53. The second one has been quoted in 4 somewhat changed 
from by Kamalasgila in his explanation of Santarakgita’s attvasarhgraha, kārikā 1860. 

Some of the Charvikas, however, acknowledge a fifth element, ether, ss is evident from 
Ajitakeéakambalin’s utterance, ‘when he dies....his senses pass into ether’. _ Vide 
Dighanikéya, 1.55, ‘akigam indriyéni sankemanti’, . 

18 Quoted from Cowel’s translation of the Charvakadargana i in the Sarvaderéanasom. 
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Thus the human soul, which has been glorified in the other philo- 


sophies as something akin to the immortal world soul that is God 
or Brahman and whose aim has been declared to be one with it or 
to live at its feet as its servant for ever after death, is concluded in 
this system to be nothing but the body distinguished by the attribute 
of intelligence.” The view finds a parallel in the Indra-Virochana 
episode? of the Chhindogya Upanisad where it has been criticised by 
showing the bad end of Virochana who abode by it. Similar view 
has been expressed by Hpicurus who also identifies the body with the 
soul. For him too the soulis a corporeal substance, a ‘combination 
of four different sorts of atoms. The body is the soul, say the 
Charvakas. It is clear from such utéerance—‘I am lean’, ‘I am fair 
complexioned’, etc., and to those that contend that there are such 
uses also as “my body’, etc., where, by the possessive pronoun, a 
difference between the two is shown, they retort that such use is 
nothing but metaphorical like the expression ‘the head of Rahu’ where 
Rahu is nothing but all head." | 


This system thus does not believe in a previous life nor in a life 
afterwards,* for, if the body with intelligence is the soul and 
ittelligence itself is nothing but a faculty arising out of the 
combination of the four elements,.it certainly decays with the 
decaying of the body. Life before or after this birth is not proved 
by perception. The Vedas themselves have doubted if there 
is joy or sorrow in the next life. Besides, as the two bodies 
in two lives are different, how can the mind of one be cause to that 
of the other? Is it possible that the mind of a horse should 
be the cause ofthe mind of a cow?**- Thus the law of ‘karma’ finds 
no place here “’ and the need of acknowledging an omniscient and 
omnipotent power to preside over ‘adrsta’ (fate) which springs from 


il ‘chaitanyavidtgstadeha evitma' —Sarvadargsanasamgraha. 
12 Chhandogya Upanisad, 8.7. 
13 ‘mama éariramiti vyāvahäro Raihoh sira ityidivadaupachdrikah’ 
` Sarvadaráanasarbgraha. 
14 ef; “ayah loko nāsti para iti mini’, Katha Upanisad, 1.2.6. 
15 ‘ko hi vedistyamusmin va loka ityaha ya, drutih, 
tatprimanyidamurh lokarh lokeh pratyetu va katbam ?” 
i l Naisadhacharitam, 17.61. 
16 ‘kāryakāraņatā nāsti viyêdapadaehetasoh, “ — 2 ee 
bibhinnadehavrttitvad gavasévajfidnayoriva’. Tattvasarhgrahe, karika 1961. 
7 ‘na atitha sukatadukkaténam kammanam phalam vipako—’ 
This utterance of Ajita Keéakambalin has been quoted in the Dighanikaya, 1.85. Ajita 
has been identified with Kambalāávatara, who has been mentioned in the Tattyasarhgrahe, 
karika 1864. 
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our action, to oblige it to bestow fruit, is not felt. Some theists 
contend that adrsta is insentient (‘achetana’) and therefore requires 
someone to start it fo action. This someone cannot be the individual 
for he does not know what is in store for him and when it will 
fruition. So a God who knows all and is almighty and benign’ must 
be there. Some say that individual actions are not always fruitful 
so it follows that there is One who lords it over our deeds which -yield 
fruit only when He favours them.** The Charvakas have no regard 
for them. They hold that human actions are baffled not because a 
supreme being was reluctant to crown them with success but because 
they did not move along the right path. Death closes all,’® so the 
question of the accumulation of virtue and vice which in other systems 
pursue an individual even after death, does not arise at all, Religion 
means the elevation of man to God and the descent of God to man. 
With the abolition of God, religion has been discarded and teligious 
rites have been looked down upon as simply the means of livelihood of 
. the crafty priests who have neither intelligence nor manliness.” If there 
is no religion, there is no cry for morality. Sensuous pleasure is the 
summum bonum of life. It warns those that give up joy here for 
joy hereafter with a gusto whose parallel is to be found in the words 
of Omar Khayyam—‘Fools, your reward is neither Here nor There’.”* 
And in order that poverty may not mar the joy of life, it calls upon 
us to steal, for, so long as one commits no theft his- poverty remains.” 
Likewise, a man should not discriminate between his own wife and. 
the wife of another and‘must enjoy both.** This-is hedonism but it 
is different from the refined hedonism of the famous Greek Epicurus 
and Aristippus. Aristippus of Cyrene even ‘insisted that true pleasure 
belongs to him who is self-controlled aņd master of himself. The 
truly happy man must have prudence which alone can save him from 


18 ‘purusakéramiévaro’nugrohati, phalaya purusasya yatamänasya isvarah phala 

sampadayatiti. Yad& na sampadayati tada purusakarmêphalum bhavatiti’. 
Bhasya to ‘tatkaritatvidahetuh’. Nydyastfira, 4.1-21. 

19 ‘ns pretya sañjā asti'— this they quote from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (2.4.12) 
in support of their view. Sankerichary#'s commentary however gives a quite different 
interpretation when he says that it means the cessation of individual existence when tha 
knowledge of the Supreme Being is gained. v 

30 ‘agnihotram trayo vedāstridaņdarh bhasmagunthanam, 

buddhipaurugabingnaérh jiviketi Brhaspatih’. ~ 
Sarvadaréanasiddbintaeangraha of Saikericharye. 

21 ‘Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khayyam. Fitzgerald's translation, 2nd edition, verse 27. . 

33 ‘dainyasyaéyusyamastainyam’—Naisadhacharitam, 17.82. . i 

23 ‘svadaraparadaresu yathechharh viharet sada’ 

*Vidvanmodatarangini’ of Mahémahopadhyaya Chirafijiva, 8.8. 
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falling a prey to mere passion’.”* Paulsen says that an empty and 
low life leads to nihilism. Nihilism begets materialism whereas an 

_ honourably good and great life naturally tends to an idealistic meta- 
physics. ‘From the striving after great ends grows the belief in the 
supremacy of ideas,....and this belief finds a theoretical basis in 
the thought that reality as a whole is founded on ideas, that the world 
is the work of God’.?* According to this view, it was not possible 
for the Chārvāka materialists to brooke any idea of an omnipotent, 
omniscient and benevolent Being called God. | 


There are some again who hold that God gives ‘moksa’, i.e., 
salvation which. means the absolute cessation of the three kinds of 
° miseries. If one casts the fruit of all hi8 actions at the feet of God, 
then God, out of mercy. for the individual and by dint of His almighti- 
ness, may favour him with ‘yoga’ and emancipation from bondage.** 
The Charvakas do not need God even for this purpose, for, according 
to them liberation means the dissolution of the body.?” And while the 
„ Other systems prescribe innumerable observances, some of them 
meditation on God, to attain salvation, to the Charvakas it comes 
naturally, for, nothing is as sure as death and after death too the soul 
does ‘not exist, for if it would, surely 1t would have come back to 
console the friehds who are waiting piteously at his departure.” 


And God dees not surely exist. If such an all powerful, wise and 
kind builder of the universe did really exist, could he not come to his 
followers and simply say—‘I do exist’ and tear asunder all doubts 
about him??% Men are teased out of thought in trying to adduce 
proof in his favour against those that belie his existence and yet he, 
merciful and almighty as he is said to be, does not come to their aid. 
A devout is choked by the argtfments of an atheist and turns tail with 
tears in his eyes: should he not come to the rescue of such a 
fellow who professes himself to be his servant and has been given the 
sack for his sake? He cannot, for, heis not. Again, if he metes 


24 Encyclopaedia Britannica —14th Edition, Vol. 6, p. 985. 
25 Paulsen—Introduction to Philosophy. f 
26 ‘igvarapranidhanad va”—Pêtafiialadarbana 1.93. 
2!” ‘dehochhedo mokgah’ —Saryadar$anasamgraha of Madhaviachérya. 
28 ‘yadi gachhet parar sthanarh debadega vinirgeiah, 
kasmad bhūyo na chayati bandhusnehasamakulah—ibid. 
Parallel passage in the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
‘Strange, is jt not? that of the myriade who 9 
Before us passed the door of darkness through 
Not one returns to tell us of the road 
Which to discover we must travel too", 
i Fitzgerald's translation, 2nd edition, verse 67. 
2 ‘devadchedasti sarvajfiiah karunabhagabandhyavak, 
tat kim vagvyaya matrannah krtarthayeti narthivah’. 
Naigadhacharitam, 17.67. 
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out to us the evil consequences of our sin, he is our enemy for nothing, 
as, we have, harmed him in no way and yet he sends us woe. Such a 
God is worse than a foe who cherishes enmity against us because we 
have stolen bis wife or property.°° Nobody will admit such a God. 
And if good or evil is determined by our own actions, we may very 
well depend on the actions themselves and bid adieu to God. Here 
the Sarnkhya comes to its aid.™ The Jainas will offer their hands. 
They also hold that ‘we have seen no maker of the world who acts 
on his own free will Ifone such is imagined, his influence might 
be seen in the making of a mat too. What work then have you or 
the artisan got to do here, for, God fabricates the three worlds.*’ 
The Buddhists will not lag behind. ‘They will contend that, thate 
which is not made cannot be a maker, e.g., the sky-lotus; and God | 
hag not been made so he cannot be'a maker. If again God were the 
cause then all the things that rise from bim would have come into 
being simultaneously.** 


A curious fellow may here intrude: If there isno God, why is 
the word so much in vogue? The Charvakas will say-—It means 
the earthly king, who is the supreme lord,** the almighty on. earth. 
Some say, perhaps with a taunt, that the image (pratima) which a 
person worsbips ** and which is made up of clay and straw ete., is 
God, there is nothing more. =~ 


Thus do the Charvakas wage their crusade against God. Nothing 
can be said about the followers but an impartial onlooker perhaps 
wonders at the gust of the person who had first uttered; If he were, 
he would surely dispel our doubts by saying—‘I am’. Is it really a 
negation or the utterance of a devout in anguish at not being able to. 
find Him after a great quest? Dots it contain a secret yearning of 
the heart which murmurs, “Break open the door my Lord and come 
with the ceremony of a king ?’.*° 


30 bbayinam bhavayan dubkharh svakarmajamapisvarah ; ; ay Saal arapa nah 
karnadapare pare’—ibid., 17.77. 
‘negvaradhisthite pahan palah karmanatatsiddheh”, i 
Sarhkhyadaréanam 5. 2. 
82 “Karti na tavadiba ko'pi yathechhaya vā 
` drsto’nyatha katakridvapitatprasameah, 
käryarh kimatra bbavatapicha takgakadyai— 
rahatya cha tribhuvavarh purusah karoti.* Madhavacharya in the Jeinadardana 
chapter of the Sarvadaréanas arhgraha. 
33 negvaro janminarh hefurutpattivikalatvatah, 
gaganambhojavat sarvamanvatha yugapad bhavet’, Tattvasarmgraha, oe 87, 
4 ‘lokasiddlioraja parameévarah’—Madhavacbarya, 
‘lokavyavaharasiddha iti Charvikah'’—Kusumaiiali, 1.3. 
35 ‘kechittu lokavyaivabarasiddha iti pratimadyakara iti vyachakruh’ 
Chandrakanta Tarkalankara’s tika to Kusumafijali, 1,8. 
3% Rabindranath - Geetafijali, 39th song. 





POLITICS AND NATIONALISM IN THE 
EARLY WORK OF SEAN O’CASEY 


RONALD AYLING 
Department of English, Rhodes University, Grahamstown, South Africa 


One of the more incredible aspects of the quarrel between the Abbey 
Theatre directors and Sean O’Casey over The Silver Tassie in 1928 was 
that the directors were surprised, even upset, when the playwright, far 
‘from meekly accepting (as they expected) their adverse opinions on his 
play, turned round on each of them from Yeats to Lennox Robinson and 
erent their criticisms into pieces in a series of public attacks unmatched for 
ferocity and sheer pugnacious brilliance. "Today it is difficult to under- 
stand how Yeats and, in particular, Lady Gregory could have so completely 

' misunderstood the essential nature of O’Casey’s character. Not that they 
needs must have accepted the play, but that their rejection should really 
have been more tactfully—and honestly—conducted. Yeats was, I feel 

„ sure, only trying to help a still struggling writer when he syggested that 
the playwright should ‘excuse’ the Abbey’s rejection by saying that he 
(O'Casey) had withdrawn the play for ‘revision’. Instead, O’Casey 
scorned excuses and explanations, told the public that the Abbey had re- 
fused his play because it was considered a bad play whereas the author. 

_ still thought it a fine one. From then on, the battle lines were drawn. 

But strife was nothing new to O’Casey. His first published article, 
‘Sound the Loud Trumpet”? (1907) was an onslaught on the educational 
policies of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Augustine Birrell; his latest 
essay, Purgle Dustin Their Eyes (1963), is a counter-attack on the leading 
London drama critics, Kenneth Tynan and Harold Hobson. O’Casey 
has been fighting battles of one kind or another all his life. Indeed, two- 
thirds of the recently published, anthology of his early writings (feathers 
from the Green Crow: Sean O’Casey, 1905-1925, edited by Robert Hogan, 
Macmillan, London, 1963) documents vigorously the many national and 
political ‘disputes in which his pen was trenchantly engated in the years 
before his first play graced the Abbey boards. It is easy for us to have 
such hindsight into O’Casey’s contentious character. The world of revo- 
lutionary action and controversy to which we are introduced in the auto- 
biographical Mirror in My House and in Feathers from a Green Crow is a 
side to O’Casey’s life of which the Abbey Directors were but dimly aware 
in 1928. l 

Lady Gregory was his best friend on the’ theatre’s board. She be- 
friended O’Casey from the time his The Shadow of a Gunman was accepted 
by her little theatre in 1923. Yet, although he stayed with her at Coole’ 
Park and though she recorded in-her Journals many conversations with 
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O’Casey in which he related experiences from his early life and work as a 
building labourer, she obviously had little real knowledge of his literary 
activities before his Abbey advent. Several of O’Cathasaigh’s songs and 
' ballads, including his Songs of the Wren (also printed in Hogan’s collection), 
were very popular among all classes of Dublin society particularly during 
the later years of the First World War. On the title page of Songs of the 
Wren, published in 1918, was the inscription, “By Sean O’Cathasaigh, 
Author of The Grand Ou? Dame Britannia”, which shows how popular 
was that particular anti-recruiting song. Yet, as Hogan notes, when Lady 
Gregory printed a version of the poem in her Kiltartan History Book in 1926 
she did not connect its author with her friend, the creator of Juno! And,. 
for all her sympathy with O’Casey’s struggles for self-expression, she ob- 
viously had little insight into his way of thinking about proletarian art, 
We remember, for instance, that when he was staying with her at Coole” 
she began to read aloud to him—as he recollects in Inishfallen, Fare Thee 
Well—a Labour play called “Singing Jail Birds, to him, “the worst play 
ever written signifying its sympathy with the workers”. Becanse its author 
was sympathetic to the workers Lady Gregory expected the play to interest 
O’Casey. Instead, as we might expect from the kind of man and writer 
who emerges from the pages of Feathers from the Green Crow, he angrily ° 
denounced the play in aesthetic as well as political terms—“The Labour 
Movement isn’t a mourning march to a jail-house—and resolutely nefused 
to hear any more of the wailing birds. Lady Gregory did not really under- 
stand the playwright ; little wonder, then, that the other. Abbey directors, 
Yeats and Robinson, misjudged him completely. 
Nor weret he theatre’s audiences in the 1920’s any better acquainted 
with the formative social and literary experiences of the dramatist. Who | 
among them identified the popular Sean O’Casey of the Abbey Theatre 
with the contentious Sean O’Cathasaigh of the Gaelic League and Liberty 
Hall? Few of the rioters who protested against TRe Plough and the Stars 
when it was first produced in 1926, becauge the play was supposed to give 
an unfavourable picture of the worker-soldiers in the Irish Citizen Army, 
could have been aware that the author was the first Secretary to that Arnty, 
drew up its rules, principles, and Constitution, and was its first historian. 
(His The Story of the Irish Citizen Army, published in 1919, is one of the 
longer works reprinted in Robert Hogan’s collection). An ironic touch 
is indeed’ given to the riots which greeted The Plough when we read The 
Story of the I. C. A. for the highest praise of all in that book is given to Francis 
Sheehy-Skeffington, who was ‘killed in the fighting during Easter Week ; 
yet the leader of the demonstrators against The Plough was the dead man’s 
widow who did not know’ of O’Casey’s esteem for her husband until the 
acrimony involving the play was over. A further little known irony con- 
cerning these riots is that another of the loudest protestors, the heroic Frank 
Ryan, later became one of O’Casey’s firmest friends and admirers; Ryan 
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was injured fighting for the Republican side in the Spanish Civil War, cap- 
tured by Franco’s forces and afterwards held prisoner in Germany. O’Casey 
was one of the many prominent people who tried, unsuccessfully, to secure 
Ryan’s return to Ireland before he died from his wounds. Such ironies 
underline the ambiguities which have attended O’Casey’s love-hate relation- 
ship with the Irish public from the production of his first play until the 
present day. _ | 

Lady Gregory and the Abbey spectators might have been, under- 
standably, bewildered by O’Casey’s attitude to life and to social and political 
problems. Today we are more conversant with the man who could write in 
The New Statesman and Nation (August 2, 1941); “There is a Persian pro- 
verb which says : ‘If you have two pennies, with one buy bread, and with 
the other a lily.” But if we have but one penny, we can buy only bread. 
It has been my fight for a long span of years now to try to bring about a 
condition in which the worker spending his penny on bread, will have one 
left to buy a lily.” Feathers from the Green Crow traces something of the 
growth of fhe man who could write those words. Indeed, the imagery 
of the proverb is apt, for in his autobiography he uses these very terms to 
describe himself as a young man in his twenties labouring on the railways 
from six in the morning to half past five in the evening, and then teaching 
Irish to a Gaelic League class and working for the National movement in 
the evenings afterwards: “So Sean went on with his daily work for bread, 
and his nightly work for the lily.” In the pages of Feathers we see O’Casey, 
even in the midst of strike action and in most militant of national and labour 
disputes, constantly trying to remind his fellow-workers that material 
+betterment, however important and necessary for its own sake, is, ulti- 
mately, merely a gateway to spiritual enrichment. As he writes in 
December, 1923 : “The workers must come out of their one-room tene- 
ments and out of their dimly-minded Trade Unions—occasionally at least 
—to pull the plough a little nearer to the stars. They must learn that 
self-realisation is more important than class-consciousness......And this 
is the silent need of the workers: Loss of ignorance and acquirement of 
culture. However the worker may shout for an increase in his wage, or 
protest against a reduction, be he at work, or waiting wearily in the Un- 
employment Exchange, his greate st need and most urgent claim is as hare in 
the culture of the society of men”. It is easy to say this when one is not a 
manual worker oneself ; Such an attitude, embracing the lily as well as 
the loaf, is a supremely mature one for a working man to choose—and 
O’Casey was still wholly dependent for his living on his wage as a labourer 
-when he wrote those words. It is an attitude above selfish material con- 
siderations on one hand, or the natural prejudices associated with sectarian, 
class, and national interests on the other; but such a position was not 
attained without great effort; it necessitated undergoing many vicissitutes 
and a whole series of narrowly partisan enthusiasms first. Feathers charts 
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O’Casey’s progress through these various, and sometimes contradictory,’ 
activities. In this fascinating collection of articles, essays; short stories, 
and short plays we follow O’Casey’s progress from his twenty-fifth to his 
forty-fifth year. For students of O’Casey and of Irish politics and drama 
the contents are of interest for biographical and historical reasons. Here 
is the evolution of a Socialist ; indeed, we might sub-title the book in Shavian 
fashion “The Practical Man’s Guide to Revolution”. Many of the articles 
taken from Irish periodicals during the years 1907 to 1922 are concerned 
with the practical and moral problems of emergent Nationalism, of poverty 
and social revolution. These problems do not fundamentally ‘change : 
although, happily, many of them do not apply to either India or Ireland 
today, they are not, unfortunately, out of date. Living in Africa one hears 
many of the same arguments and quarrels, one sees similar contradictions 
and inequalities in the newly independent countries in this continent. But, 


quite apart from the political and social content of the book, we may note `, 


that several of the essays have distinct merit either as pieces of- rhetoric 
or polemic, while the short stories and the two plays provide lively and 
amusing entertainment. O’Casey is usually presenting a particular point 
of view or contesting an established attitude, but he is never less- than 
interesting and is sometimes wildly funny. ; 

It has been asserted that contradictory, or at least contrary, views 
are to be found in different articles in Feathers. Certainly on many major 
issues we find significant changes in O’Casey’s_attitude. This is not- sur- 
prising : what is startling is to notice how long it was before his views orf 
these issues took their final form.- Take his political views. -He is well- 
known now as a convinced and revolutionary Socialist. WYetshe could 
declare in The Irish Worker (February 22, 1918): - . l 

“The delivery of Ireland is not in the Labour Manifestó, zod 
and salutary as it may be, but in the strength, beauty, nobility añd 
imagination of-the Gaelic ideal” ; 

and -as late as March, 1913 (when he was 33 years of age) he could write 
in the pages of Irish Freedom : 

ee But woe-unto us if we hand over our ideals-to be squared 

and shaped and glossed. by those who would write in our skies that 

. socialism is Ireland’s hope, and hang around our necks the greén 

ribbons of ‘Cumannacht na hEireann’. (The Socialist part of Ireland). 

Our social progress, present and future, must be garnered from the 

inspiration, the purity, the fulness of Ireland’s past, not from the 

swelling hearts of Ingland’s suckled socialists. [here is nothing 
new under Irelan’s sun in Mitchel’s or Lalor’s doctrines.” 
In The Irish Worker for February 21, 1914, however, O’Casey wrote of the 
significance of Mitchel’s writings and of the aspirations of the working class 
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in terms that he has maintained consistently from then up to the present 
day : | 


“I am chided for using the name of Mitchel. I quote Mitchel 
because I am a Republican in principle and practice; because he 
denounced tyranny everywhere he found it, in the English parliament, 
in the Irish convention ; because he stood for the trish worker against 
the English Lord and the Irish aristocrate, because tho’ present day 
ranting extreme Nationalists conjure with his sacred name they ignore, 
I believe they deliberately ignore, the fact that he stood for, and fought 
for, the class they elect to despise and pass by....... There certainly 
is something wrong in the implied suggestion that we should receive 
all activities with acclamation, dumbfoundedly, that are heralded 


with the shrill bugle note of Nationality....... There can be no unity 
amongst men save the unity endangered by a common heritage of 
pain, oppression and wage-slavery....... = 


There was; indeed, a great alteration in his political ideas in the tumultous 
‘months (1913-1914) during which the Dublin Lock-out took place. 


We may also observe a radical change in the writer’s attitude to 
England. At one time, as a Nationalist (a member of the extreme Irish 
Repyblican, Brotherhood as well as the Gaelic League), O’Casey distrusted 
and’ loathed the English people as a whole: 


“We are out to overthrow England’s language, her political 
government of our country, good and bad; her degrading | social 
system; her lauded legal code which are blossoms on the tree which 
springs, not from the centre of the Dublin Corporation, nor from the 
Halls of Westminster, but which has its roots in the heart of the 
English race...... j 


è (Irish Worker, Feb., 22, 1913). 


But later in 1913, when the English trade unions sent food ships to held the 
starving Dublin workers during the Lock Out, his views altered. His more 
sympathetic attitude was confirmed by certain British reactions to the 1916 


Insurrection : in his history of the Irish Citizen Army (written, 1918) he 
could write as follows: 


“One of the most gratifying and encouraging indications of 
the broader and kindlier vision of*human nature was the earnest 
sympathy expressed toward the Irish people by many of the leaders 
of thought among the English people, subsequent to the sad events 
of Easter Week...... „It has certainly ,demonstrated that even the 
English workers have been potently influenced by the change of thought 
that has enwrapped man in a new and better social environment.” 

In the same context he could also write scathingly of people who held the 
views he had himself proclaimed so vehemently but a short while earlier ; 
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“Sympathy and kindly feeling towards Ireland were manfully 
‘expressed in many places in England during this period of sorrow and 
sacrifice, which ought to convince even the most bigoted of Sinn 
Feiners of the truth testified to by Boyle O’Reilly and John Mitchel - 
in the fundamental unity of man.” 


His opinions on the relative merits of Trish ‘ial English undergo a 
similar transformation; in February, 1913 he remained determined that 
English culture and fie English tongue should be destroyed in Ireland : 

ETET Ireland’s nearest neighbour is England. In language, 
industrialism or ultimate ideal Ireland will never be linked with her. 
Ireland will look for better things than an Old Age Pension, State 


33 


Insurance Act, or Meals for Necessitous Children...... ‘ 


Yet even before he had definitely decided upon a literary course for him- — 
self he had come to realise that (despite all the efforts of fanatic language 
revivalists) the cause of the Gaelic was a lost one. This he made clear in a 
letter in reply to Liam O’Rinn, a Gaelic enthusiast : 


“I have gently but determinedly set aside Liam’s invitation 
to continue the discussion in Irish. It is strange that Irish should 
be defended by the English language; but it is only natural, for, Irish 
as a defence to itself is only a toy sword. But it would be ridichlous 
to defend the English in the Irish tongue, for we wauld be looking 
at a huge giant, armed, not with a weapon like a weaver’s beam, but 
with a wisp of straw that would only tickle when it strikes.” 

(Irish Statesman, Feb. 7, 1925): 


This choice does not mean that he personally came to despise the language 
that he had taught himself as a young man. On the contrary, he retains . 
great pride in the Irish language and the ancient Gaelie literature. To-day, 
he still likes to converse in Irish with Irish-speaking visitors and to write 
letters:in the language. He subscribes to the leading Gaelic book club and 
to the Gaelic newspaper, Inniu, and the new Irish—English Dictionary 
has a place above his mantel-piece on one of his most-used bookshelves. 
His attitude towards English—like that of the Indian Government, though 
“for different reasons—is based solely on practical considerations. The 
majority of Irish people today speak English as their natural tongue; the 
major influences on the country—commercial advertising, radio, television 
and the newspaper—are mostly conducted through the medium of the 
English language; therefore it is inevitable that the Gaelic—despite the 
compulsory teaching of it in the schools—if it does not die out altogether, 
will never be more than a minority language in the future as it is in the 
present. This position O’Casey came to accept, reluctantly, early in the 
1920’s; he has maintained his attitude ever since, and events in Ireland 
in recent years do nothing other than to support it. 
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7 In the modification and alteration of O’Casey’s views on politics, 
nationality, and culture we thus see a progression from the inward-looking, 
and sometimes naively romantic, nationalist to the outward-looking, but — 
nonetheless patriotic, international socialist. The nature of this change, 
and of the new political responsibilities to which O’Casey addressed him- 
self from 1914 onwards, is best described in an extract from a letter by 
Bernard Shaw published in the New York Times (April 9, 1916) : 


“Tam under no illusions as to the extent to which modern 
democracy and republicanism are still leavened by the old tyrannies 
and the old intolerancies. I have declared in season and out that 
the task before us is not so.much the sweeping out of the last monarchs 
as the herculean labour of making Democracy democratic and Re- 

ə -publicanism republican. It was by devoting my political life to the 
solution of that problem that I learned to see mere romantic nation- 
alism in its ‘essential obsclesgunice and triviality.’”? 


O’Casey would have agreed with that analysis, I think, had he read it 
when it was published. Indeed, in an essay published earlier this year, 
“Purple Dust in Their Eyes”, he gives Shaw the credit for weaning him 
(O’Casey) away from “mere romantic nationalism”. The playwright is 
replying to the charge that “old (national) hatreds and jealousies” are to be 
found in*his play, Purple Dust : 


“I abamdoned the romantic cult of Nationalism sixty years 
ago, and saw the real Ireland when I read the cheap edition of Shaw’s 
John Bull’s Other Island ; hating only poverty, hunger, and disease.’” 


i O’Casey may well have learnt much about politics from Bernard Shaw, 
but he learnt even more from his own experience of national and social 
conflicts. In Feathers we may clearly see that the heroic as well as horri 
fying events connected with the Great Dublin Lock Out of 1913-1914 were 
of the utmost importance in determining O’Casey’s future attitude to life. 
The Lock Out was indeed a watershed in his intellectual and emotional 
development, as Robert Hogan declares : 


“I think that for O’Casey the Great Lock Out was the crucial 
public event of his first forty years. I think that it solidified in him 
the yet unaltered conviction that a man of good will must strive for 
the international abolition of poverty and the ownership of the means 
of production by the worker.” 


Yet it is perhaps misleading to overempHasise the radical nature of 
the changes in O’Casey’s philosophy that we observe in Feathers. It could 


1. Reprinted in The Matter with Ireland, edited by David H. Greene and Dan E. 
Laurence, Hart-Davis, London, 1962, pp. 105-106. 

2. Under a Colored Cap, Macmillan, London, 1963, p. 263. There is a mistake 
in the quotation. O’Casey must mean “fifty” and not “sixty” years. 
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be argued (justly, I think) that O’Casey’s later thought contained as much, 
if not more, of his original beliefs as it did new ideas. His initial nationalism 
may have been parochial, even narrow-minded, but it was never selfish. 
At its broadest extent, indeed, his ealrier idealism led to his ultimate em- 
bracing of Socialism. We see this, for instance, in the following declaration 
of his ideal, written while he was a Nationalist : 


“We will-have Brotherhood and Equality in a Free Ireland ; 
not merely cringing equality based on modern English socialistic 
ideals, but a bright and living Gaelic equality of opportunity for 
development of innate strength, talent, and virtue.’...... Let there 
be no mistake about it, ‘we must have Ireland...... .Ireland for the 
Trish’. All places of honour and trust and responsibility open to all 
men of purity, talents, and energy, irrespective of rank and property, 
and the abolition of poverty, the effective mother of slaves.” 


In such moments we see the inherent socialism within: O’Casey’s con- 
ception of nationalism. In the man’s great compassion, and humanity 
at all times we find another link of continuity in his vision -of life; in this 
respect we see that his tribute to the poet Davis describes himself : 4 


“But the. love of Davis was no less human than it was Irish, 
and it sprung no less from the passion to vindicate the Rights of Ire.- 
land, as it sprung from the passion to vindicate the Rights*of Man.” 
a (Irish Worker, March 7, 1914). 


In other ways, too, O’Casey maintained’ a again attitude both 
before and after he became a convinced socialist: He has always been 
uncompromisingly militant in his -Teforming zeal : Nn ah 


66 


POTI ‘Euchar asks me, if: votes -intélligently given: are not 
more effective than pikes? . I believe they are useless without power 
to resist their nullification. ‘The-votes of our Volunteers were -use- 
less when they handed up their arms ; the-votes of the French National 
assembly would have been-choclted in their blood were not behind 
them the people with arms in their hands.’...... It was the rifle on 
Bunker Hill, not the VOTES of the. American Representatives, that 
won American Independence. It was the same power that over- 
threw the French Monarchy.” l 


He has always been anxious for the working people to realise their value 
to the community and for tltem to cease cringing before authority. Writing 
of a particular overseer who worked for the Great Northern Railway of 
Treland, O’Casey declared : a 


Irish Freedom, March, 1913. 
The Irish Worker, May 10, 1913. 
Irish Worker, Feb. 22, 1913. 
Irish Worker, March 8, 1918. 
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“How often I grew indignant when I noticed the fear and 
timidity that would smite the hearts of any group of men when this 
ill-mannered tyrant would present himself. When will the toiler 
lift up his head and realise that many of the lords appointed to reign 
over him are not worthy to unloose the latchet of his shoes ?”’ 

(Irish Worker, Feb. 15, 1918). 


Such examples show that in the most essential concerns O’Casey has 
never wavered in his loyalty to the common people amongst whom he was 
born and reared. As he wrote in the Irish Statesman (Feb. 7, 1925) : 


“My sympathies were always with the rags and tatters that 
e sheltered the tenement-living Temples. of the Holy Ghost.” 


Moreover, O’Casey has never believed that either Nationalism or 
Socialism was self-sufficient in itself; both were but means to an end which— 
even after he discarded Christianity—he has always presented in religious 
terms. In one article he quotes Cardinal Newman (“the spiritual awakening 
of spiritual wants”) to help him define his social objectives; in another 
heeuses the imagery of the New Testament, which pervades so much of his 
writing : 


* “i... Qur work is not alone to drive far from us our con- 
nection with England, but to enter. into our inheritance: not to repeal 
the Union, but to overthrow the conquest; not alone to end our 
subjection to England, but to labour that we may have life and have 


“ib more abundantly.” : 
(Irish Freedom, March, 1913). 


This is the faith Which underlies all his work and art. In Feathers, then, 
we may observe a distinct pattern of progressive growth within.a consistent 
and characteristic framework of values. 

a 


At each stage in his evolution O’Casey alienated friends as well as 
enemies by his fearless criticism; in one dispute he referred to his pen as 
“a rapier held in a hand that thrusts indifferently at friend or foe” (Irish 
Statesman, Feb. 7, 1925). Thomas Clarke, one of the leaders of the.1916 
Rising, referred to “a disgruntle fellow named O’Casey” in a letter to the 
old Fenian, John Devoy in 1914. No doubt mamy of O’Casey’s colleagues 
in the Gaelic League, the Irish Republican Brotherhood, the Irish Citizen 
Army and, later, the Abbey Theatre must have echoed Tom Clarke’s senti- 
ment. Readers familiar with O’Casey’s autobiography will know why. 
The articles in Feathers make it abundantly apparent. O’Casey has never 
suffered. fools gladly. A realist, he saw beyond the immediate situation 
and sought to bring ideas and ideals down to reality. In addition his 
criticisms were often too outspoken for comfort. His dispute with Seumas 
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McGowan and his not always fair attacks on Madame Markievitz and other 
nationalist figures sprang from his impatience with their out-dated romantie 
notions of patriotic warfare, an attitude made quite explicit in his descrip- 
tion, in Drums under the Windows, of the I. R. B. leaders : 


“They were immersed in the sweet illusion of fluttering banners, 
of natty uniforms, bugle-blow marches...... All guns and drums, 
but no wounds. Not a thought, seemingly, about the toil, the rotten 
sweat, the craving for sleep, the sagging belly asking silently for food ; 
the face disfigured, one eye wondering where the other had gone; 
an arm twisted into a circle or a figure of eight; the surprised lung, 
bullet-holed, gasping for breath; or the dangling leg, never to feel 
firm on the earth again. All these thoughts he (O’Casey) forged 
before them, asking them to think of ways now by which they might 
be made less terrible....... Our methods won’t be dashing cavalry 
charges, or daring and irresistable charges by massed infantry. It 
will be a modified example of the Boer way of fighting......Sean 
had always had a bent for criticism, now. it had been sharpened by 
Shaw, and those who heard it resented the distrubance of their dreamg,” 


In the series of controversies chronicled in Feathers we see O’Casey’s vigorous 
disturbance of the dreamers and their subsequent resentment and rétaliation. 
There is no space here to analyse these disputes on a multitude of subjects, 
except to comment that in most of them O’Casey is the more convincing 
of the disputants. One exception is when he crosses swords with “Euchan”, 
upholding the ideal of Gaelic Ireland before that of the Labour Movement. 
It is not that “Euchan’s” arguments in favour of Labour are at all con- 
vincing or even well expressed—far from it—but that. O’Qasey’s (some- 
times exciting) rhetorical style cannot obscure the fact that the standpoint 
from which he argues is a weak and vague one. The later O’Casey would 
have made mince-meat of it. Otherwise, his arguments and his manner 
of expressing them stand the test of time very well. 


The still fashionable critical habit (one started by Yeats in the Tassie 
dispute) of attacking O’Casey’s work for being ‘too opinionated’ and full 
of ideas is rendered absurd by an objective study of his work. Juno and 
The Plough, his generally acknowledged masterpieces, are as full of opinions 
and arguments as any of his later works. His liveliest essays in The Green 
Crow and Under a Colored Cap are polemical: ‘Green Goddess of Realism”, 
‘Bonfire under a Black Sun”, and “The People and the Theatre” being 
examples of his combative style at its best. To these examples one would 
add from Feathers the superb manifesto on “Life and Literature” (pp. 10-14) 
and his two letters to the Irish Statesman on Gaelic in the Schools (pp. 116- 
128) as further proof of his genius in this field of literature. Feathers does 
indeed bear out the truth of Robert Hogan’s assertion ; 


se 
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“Controversey and opinion are not O’Casey’s weaknesses but 
his strength. If we accept O’Casey, it must be on his own ground 
as a man burning with opinion. It would, indeed, be unfortunate 
if we came to regard him as many people have come to regard Shaw. 
To like him for his jokes, and to regard as whimsical and harmless 

“eccentricities what those jokes are about, this is to know neither Shaw 
nor O’Casey.” 


It is interesting, in passing, to note O’Casey’s perrenial interest in 
education. This is not a surprising preoccupation. O’Casey loves children 
and is anxious for them to have the fullest opportunities for self-develop- 
ment so that they may contribute their finest talents to the community to 
which they belong. This is the basis for much of his writing on education; 
teachers, slum children, compulsory Gaelic in the schools and many other 
topics raised in Feathers. It is not an accident that his first published article 
was on Irish education and “our poor children”. It is a subject which is 
still dear to him today, fifty-six years later, as we see in articles like “Culture, 
Inc,” in his latest book, Under a Colored Cap. . 


+ % NK. * # 


e Robert Hogan divides O’Casey’s work by subject rather than chrono- 
logically, so that it is easier to note the progression of O’Casey’s thought. 
This arrangement is, on the whole, satisfactory, and the division into 

` Opinions, Controversies, Pamphlets, Songs, Stories, and Plays is well chosen. 
My only complaint is that “Irish in the Schools” (pp. 261-266) is included 
amongst the short stories; it would be much moré usefully placed were 
it a preface to the “Language Controversy” (pp. 116-128). Following a 
hint thrown out by the dramatist in Drums under the Windows, Professor 
Krause reported in his book on O’Casey that “Sound the Loud Trumpet” 
had appeared in “The Irish Nation”, in 1907 or 1908, the files of which could 
not be traced. Dr. Hogan is to be congratulated in locating the article, 
written under the pseudonym “An Gall Fada”, in The Peasant and Irish 
Ireland for May 25, 1907. 


Thirty-seven pages of Feathers are taken up by editorial material, 
only a very small proportion of which is either repetitive or superfluous. 
In addition there are seven pages of useful biographical notes as an appendix, 
With most of the editor’s critical judgenfents I am in complete agreement. 
There is at least one factual error, however; O’Casey’ was not in hospital 
during the Easter Week Rising as the editor claims (p. 178); he had left 
hospital some time before the fighting broke out and was on hand to record 
the experiences of civilians not involved in the conflict in The Plough and 
the Stars and in Drums under the Windows. ‘There are also a few printing 
errors in the anthology ; read “warned”’ for “worried” on page 127 (line 6) ; 
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the word “will” is missing on p. 93 (line 13). I dislike the Anglo-American 
spelling, too; “plow” mixes incongruously with “centre” and “labour”. 
Nor can I understand why a bad photograph of O’Casey taken in 1926 should 
act as frontispiece to an anthology of his writings which covers the years 
1905 to 1925. But these are pedantic quibbles. The book is a very worth- 
while production of which both playwright and editor may be proud. 


SOCIALISTIC IDEAS IN NEHRU'S 
= POLITICAL THINKING 


P. SEN 
Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, Indian Institute 
of Téchnology, Kharagpur 


Wi 


Born in a rich and aristocratic family, Jawaharlal Nehru was edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge where he studied science and law. But 
after his return to India he was drawn into Indian political movement and 
along with his father Pandit Motilal Nehru he soon became an active 
member of the Indian National Congress. 

Nehru did not belong to any distinct school of thought and in early 
stages of his political career his ideas were much influenced by his father 
and Mahatma Gandhi. But Nehru was not the sort of man who clings to 
ready-made ideas dished out by others. Keeping an open mind on prob- 
lems that faced him was an essential characteristic of his personality. As 
he looked around and saw the placidly pathetic condition of the submerged 
Indian humanity—the peasants and workers of India, he got a new vision 
of things which was to remarkably influence his entire political philosophy. 
About this time, his youthful mind became filled with thoughts of how 
the new Soviet Republic was seeking to solve her enormous problems. All 
this gave a new direction to Nehru’s mind and he started hearing the 
rumblings of radical ideas within. his mind and soul. He felt drawn to- 
wards socialism more definitely and decisively during his second visit to 
Kurope in 1926-27. We notice, for the first time, in his speeches delivered 
after his return from Europe that socialistic ideas have already taken roots 
in his mind. In 1929, as the President of the Indian National Congress, 
he declared : 

“I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a oe and 
am no believer in kings and princes or in the order which produces the 
modern kings of industry who have greater power over the. lives and for- 
tunes of men than even the kings of old, and whose methods are as prodato 
as those of feudal aristocraéy.”? 

While a student in England, Nehru was vaguely attracted towards 
Fabian socialism and other socialistic ideas in general. But in later days 
the study of Marx and Lenin exercised a great influence on his mind and 
thought. 

“A study of Marx and Lenin produced a powerful effect on my mind 

and helped me to see history and current affairs in a new light. The long 
chain of history and social development appeared to have some. meaning, 
some sequence, and therefore the future lost some of its obscurity:”? 
_ The philosophy of Marxism ‘lighted up many a dark corner’ of Nehru’s 
mind. He saw in it a scientific approach to economic and social problems. 
1 Presidential Address, quoted in Nehru: A Political Biography—Michael 


Brecher, p. 144. 
2 The Discovery of India, p. 13. : 
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He developed a strong attachment to this philosophy as he felt that it is.a 
powerful means not only for fighting the evils of imperialism which Marxism 
interpreted as the last stage of capitalism but also for getting rid of all ‘vague- 
ness of mind’. “Socialism thus for me is not only an economic doctrine 
which I favour, it is a vital creed ‘which I hold with all my head and heart.” 
In 1927, while in Europe, Nehru had the opportunity to attend the 
Congress of Oppressed Nationalities held at Brussels as a representative of 
the Indian National Congress. The Conference was dominated by. strong 
communist elements. This Congress and subsequent committee meetings 
helped Nehru to understand many problems of colonial and dependent 
countries. His close contact with the Third International and other com- 
munist group profoundly influenced him. He records in his Autobiography : 
“So I turned inevitably with good-will towards communism, for, what- 
ever its faults, it was at least not hypocritical and not imperialistic.’ 
After his return to India he toured a great deal in 1928 as the Secretary 
of the Indian National Congress, addressing important gatherings. Every- 

where he spoke on political independence and the ideology of socialism : 
“1 wanted to spread the ideology of socialism especially among 

Congress workers and intelligentsia...... is 

In 1920 Nehru quite accidentally came in contact with the peasants 
and ‘the labouring class and for the first time realised the miserable condi- 


tion of the masses. He turned. his serious thoughts to agrarian problems. 


and he found in Marxism ‘a moral concern for all downtrodden masses’, 


In 1929 he was elected for the first time the President of the Indian 


National Congress. In his presidential’ address at the historic Lahore 
Congress he declared himself a ‘socialist and republican’ and said that : 

Terese eg the Congress, it is said, must hold the balance fairly 

between capital and labour and zamindar and tenant. But the 

balance has been and is terribly weighted to one side, and to maintain 

status quo is to maintain injustice and exploitation. The only way 

to do right is to do away with the domination of any class over another.” 

Thus he expressed his rejection of the acquisitive society which exploits the 


masses. And as soon as an opportunity presented itself after independence, 


he took steps to abolish the zamindary system giving a great blow to mene 
age-old feudal society in India. 

In 1932 he was arrested and while in gaol read a good deal and tried 
to understand national and international developments, especially the 
problems of India in this context; The communist philosophy of life ‘gave 
him comfort and hope’ for “it was essentially freedom from dogma’. He 
records his thoughts in this context in his Autobiography : 

“ India with her problems and struggles became just a part of 
this mighty world drama, of great struggle of pee and economie 


3 Autobiography, p. 163. 
4 Ibid., p. 182. 


“ 
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forces that was going on everywhere, nationally and. internationally. 

In that struggle my sympathies went saik LAN towards the com- 
munist side. 

I had Jong been drawn to socialism and communism and Russia 
had appealed to me. Much of Soviet Russia I disliked—the ruthless 
suppression of all contrary opinion, the wholesale, regimentation, 
the unnecessary violence (as I thought) in carrying out various 
policies. But there was not lack of violence and suppression in the 

capitalist world, and I realised more and more how very basis and 
foundation of our acquisitive society and property was violence. 

Without ‘violence it could not continue for many days. A measure of 
political liberty meant little indeed when the fear of starvation was 
always compelling the vast majority of the people everywhere to 

submit ‘to a will of the few, to the greater glory and advantages of 
the latter.” 

From “1935 to 1945 Nehru suffered great mental agony and conflict. 
Death of his wife Kamala, who, according to him, was his source of ins- 
piration, ideological differences with Gandhiji and other Congress leaders 
and various other factors caused him much distress. The horrors of World 
War II and the’role of Soviet Union in the war produced great mental 
shocks and disillusionment. The effect of all these factors can be discerned 
in his later political thinking. Starting from an apparently unyielding 
- scientific berit of mind he gradually became more humanitarian and conse- 
quently less rigid in his outlook. The responsibility of high public office 
immediately before and ever since independence together with the horrors 
that followed the partition’of the country made him more cautious in his 
approach to socio-economic problems, wong the embers of his socialistic 
ideas still” burned steadily. l 

Even earlier he found it difficult to reconcile himself to the methods 
with which communism had been established in Russia, for he was ‘too 
much of an individualist believer in personal freedom to like overmuch 
regimentation’. Close contact with Gandhiji during the great struggle for 
independence exercised a profounder influence in the moulding of his political 
thought and he ‘soon came to believe ardently in the principles of non- 
violence and peaceful methods in relation to the attainment of political and 
economic objectives. In a broadcast to the nation he said : 

- “We must aim at a classless society based on cooperative efforts 
with opportunities for all. To realise this we have to pursue peaceful 
methods in a democratic way.” ; 

He is one of the principal architects of the Indian Constitution. While 
moving the Objective Resolution in the Constituent Assembly in December, 

1946, he declared : 


8 Autobiography, p: 361. 
6 Speech—Broadcast from A.I.R., Delhi, December, 31, 1962. 
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“Well I stand for socialism and I hope India will stand for 
socialism and that India will go towards the Constitution of a socialistic 
state...... = 


But what form of socialism it should be he was not sure. He only wanted 
to approach the desired goal cautiously. Speaking in the Constitutent 
Assembly (Legislative) in February, 1948, on the resolution* moved by Kazi 
Syed -Karimuddin which wanted ‘socialistic economy’ for India. Nehru 
described it as vague and begged the Hon’ble Member not to press a resolu- ` 
tion which, on the face of it, could not be given effect to. He felt that 
‘to take such a step may possibly lead to some kind of disaster’ and held 
that ‘it is not merely a question of adopting a certain economic outlook 
but also of timing, of priorities, of how to do it, in what manner and when o 
to do it—these are the most important factors.’ He was not eager ‘to 
start with a clean slate’, but felt that compromise and cautious approach 
may yield better result. 

Nehru was also a great champion of democracy, but to him demo- 
cracy did not mean simply giving every adult his right to vote. It also 
meant application of the democratic principles of equality to the economic 
structure of society. He thought that so long as there was economic in- ° 
equality in the country no amount of talk about political democracy and 
adult suffrage could bring about real democracy. And so he further de- 
clared : “Therefore your objective must be to put an end to all differences 
between class and class, to bring about more equality and a more unitary 
society—in other words, to strive for economic democracy, we have to 
think in terms of ultimately developing into a classless society.”? ° 

In January, 1955, at Avadi Session of the Indian National Congress 
he sponsored the resolution for a ‘socialistic pattern of socigty’, The next 
step was taken in Nagpur session in 1959 when he introduced the resolution 
regarding fixation of land holdings and cooperative farming. 

Though Nehru accepted the fundamentals of the socialist theory, 
he never ‘troubled himself about its numerous inner controversies’. To 
him life is ‘too illogical to be confined within the four corners of a fixed 
doctrine’. He never held that Marxism is the final dogma which cannot 
be changed according to the varying conditions. To him, it is a basic frame- 
“work of social and economic phenomena and within this framework he 
pleaded for the adjustment of.our thinking according to the special condi- 
tions existing in India. Speaking before the All-India Congress Committee, 
Indore, in January, 1957, Nehru refused to define socialism in rigid terms, 


*The Resolution reads as follows :— 

“This assembly is of the opinion that the economic pattern of this country shall 
be socialist economy based on the principle of nationalisation of key industries and 
cooperative and collective farming and socialisation of the material resources of the 
country and that the Government of Indie shall adopt the said principles immediately. 

T Speech in Parliament, December 16, 1962, 
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which according to him is a ‘growing dynamic conception’ which ‘must 
fit in with the changing conditions of human life and activity in every 
country’. He wanted ‘that all individuals in India should have equal 
opportunities of growth, from birth upwards and equal opportunities for 
work according to their capacity’. He pleaded for a socialist society which 
would get rid of acquisitive tendency found in a capitalist structure and 
replace it by cooperation. This, he said, should be achieved by democratic 
means. The significance of Nehru’s political philosophy lies in that he 
preached and worked for the establishment of a socialistic structure with- 
out undermining in any way the fundamental values of democracy. 

By his own admission Nehru was no theorist. As a practical politician 
he failed in implementing many of his ideas which he held dear to his heart 
and which he was bold enough to place before his party often not without 
Opposition, True, he is neither considered a political thinker in a con- 
ventional sense nor does he belong to any definite school of thought. Yet 
a close study of Nehru’s life and work, his moods and methods cannot fail 
to convince one of his strong and determined attachment to the fundamental 
principles of socialism. No believer in dogma, Nehru found socialism an 
eminently fit instrument for improving the lot of the people with whom 
he worked for well over half a century. Socialism appealed'to his mind 
both pragmatically and intellectually and very naturally, therefore, it 
becagne one of the main ingredients of his political thinking. 
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The power of the unconscious to select and pick up adequate elements 
for effecting coordinations for arriving at solutions is much greater than that 
of the conscious reasoning of man. But the conscious mind and the un- 
conscious are not unrelated ; they are perfectly coordinated under normal 
conditions. The activities of the conscious mind have great influences upon 
the unconscious ; and as a matter of fact it is the intensity of serious efforts 


and the force of emotional sensibility which set the subliminal self to work 


for searching out relevant elements especially from past experiences, for 
coordinating correct solutions. Emotional elements of conscious life motivate 
the activities of the unconscious to engage itself in choosing such materials 
as are necessary for effecting mental solutions that satisfy emotions. Pure 
will however, disturbs the unconscious which often therefore, has a strong 
tendency to run counter to it. 

Although intuitions, visions and revelations seem to be inexplichble 
in their forms they are not mysterious at all; they grow out,of unconscious 
processes of coordination which lend ban their profound and peculiar 
characteristics. The reason why the process of contemplation can explain 
and illuminate various. aspects of objects and entities towards which it is 
directed is that the process embodies the activity for the search of all consis- 
tent materials, remembered or apparently forgotten, for their coordination. 
An extreme form of deep concentration during contemplation can further- 
more, create conditions which invite materials living in the unconscious to 
come out to have their full play with the materials of the conscious mind for 
the coordination of such information, ideas, notions and thoughts as can go 
to help human comprehension. Contemplative thoughts and profound 
thinking processes determine the structure of the psychic life of man and in 
this sense it is true that great authors are the creations of their works just 
as their works are their creations. Profound and sublime thinking processes 
change the mental life of their authors and make them different. Kant was 
not the same person after the completion of his momental treatise “Critique 
of Pure Reason” ; and nor was "Tennyson the same as he was before the 
writing of his “In Memoriam”. 

Inspiration is a complex entity. It is a , product of coordination 
formed by the coordination of the feeling of extreme worthwhileness of an 
action or an idea and a strong emotion for its achievement or its possession 
in some form or other. Inspiration, to all intents and purposes, is a dynamic 
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form - of emotion which appeals to the unconscious for its support. 
This is why incredible achievements may often be effected under an inspira- 
tional condition. As a great deal of its driving force comes from the 
unconscious, many are prone to consider inspiration a divine gift. 

The gradual development of al] mental powers and tendencies has been 
effected through the formation of such coordinated units as have become 
sources of new patterns of activities. It has already been related that the 
mind coordinates in succession, percepts, concepts, and thoughts from 
crude sensations ultimately for the sake of opening up new avenues for the 
process of coordination in life. The coordinating nature of this process for 
the building up of concepts and thoughts from crude materials was first 
methodically delineated by Kant. But it was the indirect description of 
ghe,working process of the vital coordination in a small section of life. All 
forms of mental developments are achieved by the urge of coordination. 
The development of the ability to form images which induce the growth of 
the power of imagination, the evolution of intelligence, the consolidation 
of the mechanism for the direction of attention, the rise of the capacity 
to learn and to form mental habits, and in fact, the development of all 
psychic powers, abilities and tendencies owe their origin and existenge 
“to the dynamically creative activities of the vital coordination of life. 

The ability to profit by past experiences has great survival values. 
It is definite that a wide variety of organisms became extinct because they 
were unable to utilize their past experiences adequately. Past experiences 
leave their residues upon both the body and the mind of organisms. Residues 
of past experiences that are conserved in the mental phase consist of images, 
ideas and concepts. Ideas and concepts evidently grow out of images by 

coordination. But in a reasonable sense images also are coordinated units 
because images,are the images of perceptions that are precipitated during ` 
the process of experiencing. Percepts-and their impressions or images are 
so very subtly coordinated that long after perceptual experiences, when 
objective stimuli of percepts are ab&ent, their images may be made to appear 
to take the places, of these percepts. This is how images make past expe- 
riences available to the present. The validity of this assertion becomes 
supremely clear if we understand that images are only basic materials and 
that they tend to produce ideas and concepts by coordinations which serve 
as useful agents for relating past experiences in an economic way. Images 
furthermore, are the raw materials from which imagination grows. The 
| structure of imagination is really built up by the coordination of elements 
from a wide variety of images. 

Imagination belongs to the future in the sense that it generally speaks of 
objects and conditions which do not exist at present. Images thus are the 
materials out of which the pictures both of the’past and the present are 
constructed by the urge of coordination of the mind. And this is another 
example to show as to how the urge of coordination has enriched life by 
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building up its power to utilize memory and imagination. But the mere 
development of this power does not ensure their effective and efficient 
functioning.. Both memory and imagination, therefore, draw their energies 
from the vital urge; and this is evident because both of them require cong- 
tructive abilities for the elaboration of their processes. The biological use- 
fulness of memory and imagination becomes exceedingly clear if we trace 
out their roles in the process of the development of man and his civilization. 
But memory and imagination are interrelated in a special form ; neither 
of them can function without the aid of the other. And both of them can 
work smoothly only when they are adequately coordinated. 

The vastness of the material world with its countless forms of objects 
and organisms and the hugeness of the number of varieties of mental con- 
tents of man make the power of his mind to concentrate only upon one object 
or thought a highly useful trait of life. The biological development "of? 
this power in man has helped him to comprehend things and to solve problems 
that beset his life. The focussing of all mental energies upon one 
‘object is attention. It is a distinct power entailing a pectliar form of 
activity for finding out various forms of relations and interelations of a unit 
by ignoring everything that is unrelated to the particular unit. And from 
the nature of the ability involved in the process it becomes sufficiently clear ® 
that it is a process of coordination. The aim of the process of mental activity 
- during attention is to consider all ideas and information regarding the unit- 
and select suitable elements from these for coordinating new and more 
useful units of ideas, concepts and thoughts. 

The relation between attention and interest is intimate because interest. 
in reality is an invitation for coordination which takes place most actively 
during the continuity of the condition -of attention. The intimacy of their 
relationship which is a form of coordination is indicated furthermore, by 
the fact that even forced attention in the long run develops interest much. 
as interest encourages the appearance of attention.° Interest from another 
point of view, indicates a particular forga of mental activity which seeks 
to select materials by depending upon their values, subjective or objective, 
for the direction of the course of attention towards them. The ultimate 
motive of this direction evidently thus isto effect coordinations- in the 
selected sphere. 

Human interests by following courses of activities correlated to them, 
have always moulded, in an indirect way, the social and the individual 
life of man. And upon the nature of the change of human interests 
has depended the direction” of human progress. 

The process of learning is basically a process of coordination and its 
ultimate goal fundamentally is the coordination of a situation and its correct 
response. Thorndike’s Laws of learning’, which delineate the optimum 

1 Vide Educational Psychology—E. L. Thorndike or any other standard book 

on Psychology. 
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conditions for effecting learning are really the conditions which encourage 
the development of coordinations. Facts regarding these conditions had 
been suggested even before they were experimentally determined by 
Thorndike® 

The fact of the transference of only such elements as are common in 
already learnt bodies of materials and forms of new learning during the 
process of new acquisitions speaks of the importance of coordination in 
earning. The concept of the transfer of identical elements which may be 
of various kinds, should lead us in a direct way, to the validity of the idea 
of the usefulness of correlation of subjects in learning. But correlation 
obviously, is a form of coordination. 

Habits signify conditions of coordination of specific phases of life; 

"certain modes of activities are coordinated in such a way that under certain 
circumstances these activities appear automatically without any conscious 
effort on the part of the individual. It is the basic drive of life which is 
responsible fer effecting the consolidation of habits and the consolidation of 
groups of learnt materials. And as the process for the formation of habits 
and the process for learning are similar the most suitable conditions for their 

e effective formation are therefore, the same. The major laws of learning 
are also the chief laws of forming habits. 

Conditioned reflexes which are closely related to habits and units of 
consolidation in learning owe their origin and existence to the urge of 
coordination of life; they are basically produced by the coordination of 
an emotion or an original tendency and an external condition of sight, sound, 
smell or the like so that a particular emotion or a particular tendency may 
always appear with the appearance of the particular condition. And without 
being biassed by the basic claims and concepts of any particular school 
of psychol8gical thought it can be rightly stated that conditioned reflexes 
play for more significant roles than they are supposed to do, by aiding the 
progress of development of the mental life of individual man; they are 
often responsible also for the development of superstitious ideas and 
feelings in man. 

The presence of an enthusiasm for the development of suitable tech- 
niques for the measurement of intelligence is not an indication of the fact 
that our knowledge regarding its nature is precise and objective. What 
is generally measured is the mode of its reactions with varying, conditions 
and envirouments. But of.late there has been a tendency to comprehend 
the meaning and the nature of intelligence ; and ideas that have been sugges- 
ted, speak of the power of human observation and insight in the field of 
mental life. It has been suggested that intelligence is an aggregate of a 
large number of abilities which determine the capacity of the individual to 
act, think and behave properly and that intelligence does not constitute 


8 Horbert Spencer’s Concept of the Modern Laws of Learning—-M. ©. Ghosh, 
The Teachers’ Journal, January, 1954. 
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the sum of these abilities because intelligent behaviour flows out of the 
functional activities not only of these abilities but also of their combinations 
or configurations.® The idea, in an indirect way, presents.a picture 
of the contribution of the process of coordination for the formation of intelli- 
gence. It seems highly probable that for the generation of intelligence the 
coordination of groups of abilities is more important than the mere presence 
of these individual abilities. The role of the spirit of coordination is then 
Significant in the functional process of intelligence. Studies in Genetic 
Psychology suggest that intelligence is a consideration of integration. And 
from another point of view it may be argued that the main purpose of 
intelligence is to effect coordinations. The rise of intelligence in the ladder 
of evolution has been marked by a rise in the capacity for effecting coordina- 
tions in life. ret _@ @ 

What is interesting in the field of psychology from the point of view 
of the concept of vital coordination is that although exponents of the different 
Schools of Psychological thought have depended upon different notions as 
their basic concepts, all of them have unconsciously utilized the fundamental 
notion of coordination, in some form or other. The reason is not far to seek ; 
it is because the vital urge of coordination is really responsible for the growth. 
of all psychic entities. Exponents of all these schools claim that the entire 
structure of the psychological process is built up: by the combination of 
certain elements which are different for different schools. But nothing 
has been said as to how these elements combine to form greater units. 
The active element which urges them to combine and coordinate to assume 
more and more complex structures is the urge of coordination. A brief 
outline of the basic concepts of all the major schools of Psychologists will 
make the idea clear ; it will furthermore, give us a scope for comparing 
the aims, methods and theories of we different ‘schools of Psychological 
thought. Š 

Structuralists consider sensations, images and feelings as the elements 
of mental state, which produce complex experiences of life through 
their combinations much like the formation of molecules from atoms. 
Behaviourists however, emphasize the fundamentality of stimuli and res- 
ponses. Behaviour, they suggest, becomes more and more complex and 
elaborate by the formation of more and more new connections between 
stimuli and responses. Conditioned reflexes, to behaviourists, are thus 
significant formations in life. ° 

The basic elements for the production of behaviour and consciousness 
according to functionalists are mental states and stimulus-response acts 
which seek adjustments. The emplhasis of this school upon functions and 
adjustments has not only enriched our knowledge regarding the concepts 
of Psychology but has practically widened the scope of Psychology by extend- 
ing its applicability to new fields. The fundamental ideas of this school ` 


9 The Measurement of Adult Intelligence—David Wechsler, pp. 3-4, 
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by putting an emphasis upon adjustments and functional activities recog- 
nize, in an indirect way, the role of a vital force ; these ideas are to a great 
extent, in keeping with the idea developed by the concept of vital _ 
coordination. 

To Gestatists the basic principle is that the entirity of experience of 
behaviour is not the sum of its parts ; it is much more than the sum. A 
change of an element, they argue, brings about a change in the whole. And 
Psycho-analysts insist that the unconscious mental process is an im- 
portant and significant process of the unconscious region of the mind, in 
which elements of individual ideas and emotions live and form their own 
associations. 

All these doctrines that have been accepted as the basic concepts 
æ ofthe different schools of Psychological thought are correct and reasonable ; 
they are different because each school accepted a separate phase of 
psychological activity as vital and basic. Each school brought the phase 
which it considered fundamental. for Psychology, into bold relief and gave 
its school a name which signified its aim and outlook. It is not difficult 
to see how the doctrine of vital coordination can clarify, explain and elaborate 
the procedure of the processes that are considered basic by the exponents 
of these schools. But the chief importance of the doctrine lies in its indica- 
tion of the precise nature of the active element which is basically responsible 
for the formation of all psychic entities. 

The mind sas we commonly know it is the conscious mind. But it 
has its extension which lies beyond the range of normal sensibility much 
like the extension of a spectrum which remains invisible to the normal eye. 
The extension constitutes the unconscious part of the mind. The con- 
scious and the unconscious parts taken together form the real mind. 
A profound characteristic of the mind is its continuity of activities like 
the constant flow of a river. It is the process of thinking which makes 
the mind active ; but thinking itself is a particular form of continucus mental 
coordination. 

The unconscious mind also thinks ; and it proceeds with its process 
like the conscious mind by coordination. Although all higher forms of con- 
scious thinking are imageless processes of unconscious thinking use symbols 
which are shorthand of images we produce in our conscious minds. But the 
unconscious thinks with its own natural symbols which are not known to 
the conscious mind. The conscious mind moves carefully and depends upon 
reasons and experiences that are remembered. But the unconscious depends 
upon other factors; it does not depend upon reason. We get indications of 
the process of thinking of the unconscious in dreams and in final solutions | 
of problems which appear in the conscious mind often suddenly. The power 
of selection of elements for coordination of the unconscious is extremely 
great and hence the unconscions can at times, solve highly complicated 
problem effectively and quickly. 
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“ The part of the mind which keeps concealed all the basic and innate 
drives, inclinations and tendencies on the one hand and all past experiences, 
both individual and racial in the form of facts ideas, notions and the like 
on the other hand is in reality the unconscious. The need for storing up the 
contents of the unconscious and the utility for keeping them away from the 
conscious part of the mind are biological i in nature. The contrivance which 
conserves these contents gives the conscious part of the mind chances to 
increase its consciousness by making it free from the necessity of controlling 
and guiding a world of these-innate drives and accumulated experiences. 
The innate drives of life live in the unconscious as coordinated units ‘of 
entities ; their manifestations are the same under. similar conditions. But 
conscious ideas, concepts and notions of individuals, which. are, under 
certain conditions, sent over to the unconscious have also a natural-ineli-e 
naion to form coordinated combinations ; they often coordinate to bring 
about different associations of their own much as individuals go to form . 
their own groupings. Units of thoughts ideas, concepts and notions ‘In 
the unconscious are like individuals who are naturally inclined. to choose 
their associates for forming their own groups. This gives us an idea as to 
how not only “complexes” but all forms of greater or bigger units of mental g 
contents are produced in the unconscious under the pressure of the urge of 
coordination of life. The role of the Vital Coordination in the realm of 
the unconscious can never be insignificant because the unconscious is a 
significant part of life. ‘ 

Freud’s two-compartment theory of the me with a closed chamber 
for the unconscious has helped the determination of various information 
regarding the unconscious, its inmates and their activities. His doctrine 
furthermore, has not only formed the concept of complexes which are often 
hard realities of life but has also helped the evolution of æ teghnique for 
solving these complexes. The concept of vital coordination not only asserts 
that complexes are coordinated units of ideas and ‘notions formed. in the 
unconscious with particular ideas or noti8ns as their nuclei but suggests 
that the fact that nuclei of, complexes can be determined, as in Psycho- . 
analysis, by free associations goes to prove that all ideas, thoughts and 
notions are conserved by being coordinated with relevant thoughts. 

Freud once conceived the unconscious as a closed compartment for 
imprisoning rebels and undesirables and for keeping alive the basic propen 
sities of life. His contrivance jndicated a contrivance for keeping them all 
away frora the conscious mind. The unconscious certainly contains all these 
but it also contains congenial, bright and superior elements of life and 
thought. It is not true that only undesirables are sent over to the uncon- 
scious. All thoughts and ideas when mixed up with an emotion 
develop a right to go into the unconscious. The unconscious is, therefore, 
inhabited by all conceivable varieties of ideas, good or bad, -refined or crude. 
- The sudden arrival from the unconscious of lofty, sublime, profound or 
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pragmatic thoughts and ideas and of solutions of complicated problems 
clearly indicates that the unconscious is not the abode only of the banished 
and that the process of coordination is an active process in the unconscious. 
The spatical equivalent of the unconscious is supremely vast compared to 
that of the conscions sector of the mind. It is reasonable therefore, to 
liken the unconscious to an extensive region containing various kinds of 
topography. | | ; 

The difference between the mind of the lowest form of organism and 
that of the highest is a difference both of elaboration and of contents: The 
mind of the lowest organism consists only: of the basic urge of life. But 
the mind of man is different because of the development of its functional 
capacities and the accumulation of its contents both of which are the creations 
df vital coordination. Human mind functionally, is a power or an active 
force; it is also a society. It is a power for it works relentlessly with its 
basic and inherent urge for effecting and making organizations for effecting 
countless forms of coordinations for the enrichment of life. It is a society 
for it is an abode of various communities of mental entities ; it is the home of 
the congregations of myriads of ideas, notions, thoughts, concepts, incli- 
mations, urges, tendencies, inclinations, emotions and feelings that have 
been experienced during the racial and the individual life of man. But 
the formation of the social aspect of the mind of man is achieved by the basic 
urge of coordination. And it is this urge of coordination again, which 
motivates the activities of this society with its hierarchies of groups, inde- 
pendents and rebels. The mind of man thus, works much after the fashion 
of an ordinary human society, 

Individual ideas, opinions, thoughts and the like which fight shy of the 
conscious mind go naturally into the hiding for which there are highly con- 
venient places in plenty in the world of the mind. Such places or regions 
are known collectively as the Unconscious. There are reasons why we 
should look upon the unconscious as groups of hiding places of varying 
jegrees of effectiveness rather than a compartment where many are thrust 
sogether. Individual ideas, notions and concepts which go to live in the 
meonscious also do not have to live solitary lives. They come in contact 
vith other similar run-aways who also live in these hiding places. The 
rroups that are formed by the runaway individuals in the unconscious by 
ordination are technically known as Complexes. 

“The unconscious of a human individual may be likened to a vast tract 
f land ‘containing forests, deserts, mountains, caves, valleys, rivers, 
yceans, fertile lands and other regions which are the natural homes. 
f individual thoughts, concepts, ideas and the like that select their regional 
tomes according to their needs and likings and tend to form communities 
nd associations by the urge of coordination. And because of the presence 
f a wide variety of regions some of these individuals may success- 
ally go into the hiding with a view to avoiding the notice of the conscions 
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mind. It is a characteristic of the human mind to banish certain, types of 
‘ideas and opinions from the conscious mind. Although these banished 
ideas and opinions generally take shelter in the forests and other hiding places 
of the unconscious they form their own associations there. Biological 
urges and tendencies which are all hereditary in nature also live like complexes 
in these hidden regions outside the ken of thé conscious mind ; functionally 
they become more effective by being secluded from conscions life. 

The mind has a world of its own comprising the conscious and the- 
unconscious regions. But it is difficult for us to conceive of the conditions 
of the mental world in which space has neither any significance nor any 
utility. The lurking of a world of indications of possibilities in the tiny 
seed of a giant tree and the accummulation of a mighty store of knowledge 
and information in the mind of a great savant, advanced in age andeexe 
perience, clearly indicate that the storing up of mental entities does not 
require any space. Thus when we speak of wide regions or layers of the 
mind we are to understand that such conditions do not indicate the state 
of things of the physical world. An extensive region of the mind is not really 
extensive at all for it does not occupy any space. The picture of 
the mind consisting of closed chambers hypothesized for explaining and, 
justifying the ways and manners of our conscious and unconscious minds 
is nothing like the true nature of the mind. Mind is extensively spacious. 
It contains vast regions of the conscious and still vaster regions of the un- 
conscious ; but it defies all spatical representations. ° 

So far we 'have discussed the role only of complete thoughts, ideas 
and notions. By their completeness we mean that they are self-contained 
units even when they are absolutely simple and that they do not necessarily 
require any development for being indicative of any truth or opinion. They 
are like living organisms. Like ordinary individuals they tand to form 
associations of their own even in the unconscious regions of human minds. 
But there are also incomplete thoughts, ideas and notions which gain their 
significance only when they are developed. They are like seeds which are 
potential only for their possibilities. They are not much as they are; but 
they may grow to indicate a rich variety of ideas and notions. Many of 
these immature thoughts, ideas and notions which enter human minds may 
seem to be forgotton but actually most of them grow and have their organic. 
developments much like the germination and the growth of seeds. Indica- 
tions of the results of their gsowth and fructification appear in our dreams. 
Our minds are burdened and enriched not only with those mental contents 
which we reasonably collect and consciously remember but also with the 
harvest from those seeds of thoughts and ideas that thrive at the back of ` 
our conscious minds. It is true that many of these thoughts, ideas and 
notions do not grow at all ; and it is also true the degrees of development 
of such ideas and notions as survive and develop naturally are different 
in different cases. Some thrive and fructify completely, while others either 
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get atrophied or live in cold storage ; and in between these conditions we 
generally have various degrees of growth of the germs of those thoughts, 
ideas and notions that enter our minds. Ideas and notions are often like 
seeds which thrive according to the nature of the regions upon which they 
are thrown. Human mind seems to possess the representations of a wide 
variety of natural regions of various ‘conditions of climate and soil. 

In our solitude even our conscious mind seems to pass from one region 
to another in succession and get glimpses of different views of the different 
mental regions ; of course there are regions which lie completely outside 
the notice of our conscious mind. The human mind in dreams and in perfect 
solitude roams about naturally because of its intrinsic urge for activities 
and coordination and the repercussion of this roaming is the appearance of 
different thoughts, feelings and moods ineluding inspirations and depressions 
at different instants. Inspirations appear when the mind by chance or by 
conscious contrivance is allowed to focus its attention upon a fertile region 
that has already encouraged the luxurant growth and development of thoughts 
and ideas. ° 

One of the chief advantages of the E that the mind represents 
an extensively wide region containing various topographical conditions is 
that it presents an explanation as to why there should practically exist 
different degrees of the effectiveness of the concealment of various ideas and 
notibns in the unconscious. Some of these ideas and notions can easily be 
detected and krought over to the conscious ; but there are others which 
require a world of strenuous search even for their detection. Freud’s 
subsequent theory of the ego and the super-ego is also valuable ; it is ex- 

* ceedingly interesting from the point of view of the vital urge of coordination. 

The formation of the super-ego which is responsible for driving certain 
forms of thoughts into the hiding in various regions of the uncon. 
scious and for censoring them against their entry into the conscious 
mind, is an interesting process in the mental life of man. The super-ego 
in reality, is a section of the ego? which builds up certain powers and charac- 
teristics by coordinating itself with convential, social, moral, ethical and 
religious ideals and laws, which have been accepted either consciously or 
unconsciously. The ego again, is that sector of the mind, which develops 
@ sense of personality by establishing relations between the innerself and 
the outer world. But the process which seeks to build up such relations is 
evidently a typical process of coordinatioy. It is the urge of vital coordina- 
tion which transforms sections of the mind which at birth contains only 
impersonal impulses and tendencies, to élaborate the formation of the ego 
and the super-ego, which are the chief characteristics of the mind of 
man. 

A super-ego is not wholly conscious ; 4 large part of it is unconscious, 
Conscience is only the conscious part of the super-ego. The part which 
conscience plays in the life of civilizeed man is tremendous ; but the role 
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The ideal of Sarvodaya as propounded by Gandhi and later elaborated 
by his trusted followers represents a distinct strand of Indian political 
thought. The ideal of Sarvodaya is a grand attempt at reconstruction. 
of human society and reorganisation of human relations on a perfect demo- 


* cratic basis. Gandhi found many faults with the system of democracy as 


it is practised in western countries. This dissatisfaction with the western 
ideal and practices of the modern democratic state, coupled with his deeper 
moral convictions and penetrating understanding of the needs of his own 
society, led Gandhi.to suggest the ideal of Sarvodaya. He was no political 
thinker of academic training and never put down his ideas in a systematic 
treatise: A sincere lover of humanity, a leader essentially of the masses, 
Gandhi could clearly see the inadequacies of the western ideal of demo- 
cracye His ideas of Sarvodaya come to us through his speeches and writings 
over a long period covering about thirty years. Hence it is very much 
natural that a few points of inconsistencies may be noticed in his exposition 
of the ideal of Sarvodaya. But this is so because of the fact that he nur- 
tyred no dogmatic love for his ideas, and modified his stand to meet the needs 
of the hour. On his own admission, “one-step-forward” was enough for 
him. ` 


. 11 


The Sanskrit word Sarvodaya was coined by Gandhi to express the’ 
teachings which he got from Ruskin’s Unto This Last. These teachings 
have been summarised in his Autobiography’ in three principles, viz. 
(7) the good of the individual is contained in the good of all; (i) a lawyer’s 
work has the same value as the barbar’s, as all have the same ri ght of earning 
their livelihood from their work ; (#4) a life of labour is the life worth livin g. 

"Gandhi consistently believed in two things : First, exclusive search for 
physical and economie well-being in disregard of morality cannot bring 
happiness to man. This did not allow him to become too much enamoured 
with the programme of industrialisation and its prospects. Secondly,” 
with Ruskin he believed, “the final consumption of all wealth is in pro- 
ducing as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed and happy-hearted 
human beings’”.? These two constitute the main arch of Gandhian ideal 
of democratic society which markedly differs on some points from the ideal 
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of modern democratic state as practised in the West. It provides the 
spiritual basis to the political ideal of democracy and seeks to rehabilitate 
man in his fullest dignity. Otherwise, democratic atmosphere will not be 
there. If human personality is dwarfed at the cost of increase in material 
wealth and power, there is certainly nothing to gain and everything to lose. 

‘Political power”, says Gandhi, “is not an end but one of the means to 
enable people to better their conditions.” On this point few will differ from 
him. But others differ from Gandhi on the proper interpretation of “better 
condition”. An individual can be said to achieve better condition of living 
only when he acquires personal ‘Swaraj’ (self-rule) by practising genuine 
non-violence. Here Gandhi strikes an altogether new note in the theory of 


democracy. In his ideal democratic set-up, which he calls “Ramrajya” 
(Kingdom of God), the human felationships will undergo a radical change 


so much so that functions of each will be related to his capacities. In that 
case there will be rio hindrance to the fullest development of human per- 
sonality. And that is what democracy as a political ideal professes to aim 
at. | 

Democracy in the West began its career as a popular movement for 
having rights for the people and curtailing the prerogatives of the state, 
that is of the King and his nobles. The history of the emergence of the 
House of Commons as a bulwork of people’s cause against the vested in}erests 
of the feudal nobility of the time is an eloquent testimony to it. Thus it 
became a part of democratic tradition to limit the scope of the state as 
much as possible. This, again, got a powerful support from the rising com- 
mercial enterprise class of the early 19th century who demanded freedom 
of action for themselves. But within a century a new definition of demo- 
cracy became absolutely necessary to counteract the effects of its laissez 
faire version. The diehard individualistic plea for uncontrolled” free enter- 
prise wrought havoc to the cause of freedom for ordimary people. To redress 
their helpless condition caused by the exploitation by the capitalists, the 
“ state had to come forward with hosts of social legislations in the wake of the 
19th century. Since the American Declaration of Independence (1776) 
and the French Revolution (1789) it became the fashion of the democratic 
states to give to the people some fundamental rights.of political nature. 
Now economie security came to be proviled. No doubt, all these measures 
gave sonie relief to the people, but it simultancously increased the power 
and functions of the state to an ever greater extent. In the post-Revolution 
Soviet state system, political And economic power came to be concentrated 
in the hands of the state. Such concentration of power in the state is looked 
upon by Gandhi with the greatest fear, because “although apparently doing 
good in the name of the welfare state by minimising exploitation it does 
the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality which is at the 
root of all progress.....The individual has a soul but the state is a soulless 
machine”. Thus Gandhi comes to oppose the state, but he does it on 
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grounds completely different from those on which Marx and Engels based 
their anti-state feelings. , Gandhi never cares to analyse the class character 

of the state, though he recognises the state as an instrument necessarily 
of violence. The state “can never be weaned from violence to which it 
owes its very existence”. Hence his spiritualised democracy necessarily 
means a “stateless democracy’? where individual autonomy par excellence 
will be possible in the sense that the functions of society will be so organised 
as to render any external control unnecessary and help individuals attain 
the qualities of the Sthithaprajna as depicted in the Bhagbait Gita. 
The individuals will, then, enjoy real inner freedom which springs from 
_ self-control and self-purification. No other ideal of democracy can be 
, loftier than this. 

: III ° 

Sarvodaya philosophy may not be the last word in social philosophy 
regarding the ideal pattern of social relationships, but in its present form 
it can claim at least a distinct character of its own separate from the existing 
social philosophies and ideals, both socialistic and individualistic. 

The experience gained so far in socialist experiment has proved to be 
unsatisfactory in so far as it seeks to enforce social discipline from above. 
And the results of the individualistic social philosophies are too well known 
to need any elaboration. Rejecting both these two stands, Sarvodaya 
philosophy expects every member of society to practise self-discipline and 
willingly share and co-operate with his fellowmen. Sarvodaya stands for a 
, particular type of socialism—people’s socialism, as it has been sometimes 
described,* which emphasises the values of cooperation, self-discipline, 
and the ane sense of responsibility for the entire society and its 
well- being. 

Sarvodaya doeg not believe in concentrating more and more power 
in the hands of the state even if it is designed for public good. Concen- 
tration of power invariably implies centralisation of decision-making, which 
negates the spirit of democratic government. That is why, Gandhi visua- 
lises ideal democracy in the form of a federation of village communities with 
equality pervading every sphere of life. Here he comes close to Rousseau 
who believed that genuine self-government can be practised only in small 
communities, or to Jefferson who advocated the setting up of thousands of 
self-governing wards. In the modern democratic set-up of parliamentary 
governments, governments may be “of” the people, and even “for” the 
people but it is certainly not “by” the people. In the Sarvodaya system 
of administration this gap will be filled up by self-sufficient village com- 
munities. The state and its various apparatus are, so many means, and 
not the end, of attaining the good of the individual. 

To Gandhi, freedom for the individual constitutes the core of demo- 
cracy. Few will differ from him on this point. Like Gandhi, the. Radical 
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Humanists want to judge “the merit of any social order by the freedom it 


gives to its individual members”.® But excepting this, there is hardly 


any common ground between Gandhi and Roy regarding the actual pro- > 


gramme to be followed for reconstruction of the society. 


A democrati¢ society, to be worthy of the name, must free the indi- 


vidual from the economie exploitation as well as the political dominance 
exercised by the state arid the political parties. Sarvodaya and statism 
are strange bed-fellows; one necessarily negates the other. True Gandhian 
democracy must therefore be “partyless” and can be realized only in a 
“stateless”? society organized on the principle of non-violence. In order 
to enjoy rea] liberty something more than economic and political freedom 
is necessary. To Gandhi it is inner freedom which springs from self-control 


and self-purification. For the establishment of such a spiritual democracy, e 


the conventional democratic institutions like universal adult suffrage, secret 
_ ballot, representative legislatures; executive accountability to popular bodies, 
‘ socialization of the means of production and things like these would not be 
of much avail. As Louis Fischer‘ testifies, Gandhi did not believe in the 
accepted western form of democracy with its universal voting for. parlia- 
mentary representatives. That the party occupying the largest number of 
seats in parliament should form the government and that decisions in 
parliament should be taken on majority votes was not a likeable propoyition 
to Gandhi. “The rule of the majority does not mean it should supfress 
the opinion of even an individual if it is sound”’—this is his view..of real 
democracy. Here he practically endorses the view of John Stuart Mill that 
“if all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and only one person were 
of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified in- silencing* 
that one person, than he, if he had the power, would be justified in silencing 
mankind”.® The shortcomings of parliamentary institutions and procedures 
as such do not provide the only reason for his rejection of western type 
of democracy.; he does it all the more because of the fact, that the working 
spirit behind it does not come from withih and there is no likelihood of 
generation of inner freedom. 

The Sarvodaya ideal of democracy thus aiy rejects the utili- 
tarian view of the end of democratic government as the “greatest good of 


the greatest number”. It insists on “the greatest good of all”, the total _ 


uplift of everybody in the society. Influenced by Thoreau, Gandhi con- 
siders that government as best which governs the least. Self-rule or demo- 
cracy requires least state interference. The functions of the state can very 
well be performed by the voluntary associations of the people. But the 
success of this policy requires that the virtue of non-violence should be 
practised by everybody and that perfect socio-economic equality should 
prevail. 

The Sarvodaya conception of economic saa means on the one 
hand “‘the levelling down of the few righ in whose hands is concentrated the 
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bulk of the nation’s wealth, and on the other thé levelling up of the semi- 
starved naked millions”. ` For achieving economic equality it is not deemed 
necessary to abolish private ownership and welcome public ownership. 
What is absolutely necessary is that property or means of producton must 
be held as trust on behalf of the people. It is so because the state is not an 
abstraction, it is a concrete unity and is managed by individuals who exercise 
its powers, Gandhi is opposed to state-ownership of means of “production. 


“Concentration of power in the hands of the one or the few”, to quote a 


devout Gandhian, “does not prevent the economic exploitation of the 
many”. Concentration. of power adversely affects the fundamental rights 
of the individual and is inimical to cultural and moral values. These values 
prosper where there is freedom, and since the system of private enterprise 
bas failed to recognise it, there is no reason to regard wholesale nationali- 
zation of property as the panacea. Centralization of power also impairs the 


vitality of the self-governing units. To the extent that local units lose 


their initiative, resourcefulness, creativeness, and autonomy democracy is 
defeated. Though for efficient state administration some sort of a centra- 
lized authority is necessary, its strength must be built up on the strength 
of the units, not at their expense. Hence the more of centralisation, the 
less of democracy. “True democracy”, Gandhi believed, “cannot be worked 
by twenty men sitting at the centre, it has to be worked from below by the 
people of every village’. 

The state based on the Sarvodaya ideal of non-violence and equality 
will minimise exploitation and will replace the master-servant and capitalist- 
labour relationships by a new co-operative order oriented by rural culture. 

” The society will be simple enough to be within the grasp of the average man 
and democracy will be a thing of everyday experience. The ideal of Sarvo- 
daya dergocracy is a federation of more or less self-sufficing and self-governing 
satyagrahi village communities. The individual in such a community will 
develop a high-level of non-violence and acquire almost complete self-control. 

‘Every one will then try to fSllow the Biblical injunction : ‘In thy sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread’. ‘‘Self-earning and productive 
labour leads to Sarvodaya’’.’! Being continuously aware of the Spiritual 
Reality he will live a life of simplicity and renunciation and live for social 
service. ‘This type of spiritual anarchy is the ideal of Sarvodaya democracy. 

IV 


To the students of the realistic schoq! of politics all these seem to be 
Utopian. In answering the charge of Utopianism, Gandhi gave the analogy 
of Euclid’s point. “If Euclid’s point, though incapable of being drawn 
by human agency, has an imperishable value, my picture has its own for 
mankind to live”. But still there remains the question that unless the 
ideals have any remote possibility of being rendered into practice, they 
evoke little inspiration. Unrealisable Utopian ideals necessarily cease 
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to be dynamic and effective movers in social philosophy and social planning. 


Utopianism of some of his ideals has eaten up into their vitality; they 
are based on assumptions too lofty to be implemented in the foreseaeble 
future in any human society that we know. The Sarvodaya hope of trans- 
forming the socio-economic structure through spiritual methods whereby 
the Bovermen’ and: political action will be superseded has been described’ ` 
as “a passing illusion”.** . | : | 
The difference between the ideal of Sarvodaya democracy and that - 
`of the western type of democracy is too obvious. ‘The former entertains 
little faith in some of the institutions like a central parliament as the supreme 
decision-taking body or the method of decision-taking by majority vote. 
They are rejected less for their institutional incapacity than for the fact that 
-all of them require the violence of state apparatus for their enforcement. 
' Continuing this trend of thinking, J. P. Narain't has come forward with 
the ideal of Lokniti (politics of Sarvodaya) in preference to Rajniti 
(politics for power). Since Sarvodaya aims at doing away with every 
possible centre of power that might come in the way of the fullest develop- 
ment of the individual personality and initiative, the Sarvodaya ideal of 
democratic state is necessarily a partyless and stateless one which “aims at 
a real withering away of the state as a centre of power in society’”’. The . 
emphasis of Sarvodaya ultimately comes less on economic than on moral 
_ foundation of democracy. Democracy for its success always requires non- 
violence and only in the non-violent climate can the sapling of individual 
freedom and initiative—the core of democratic life—be properly nurtured, 
“This is an ideal of democracy which.stands equally apart both from the 
“western democratic and the Marxist ideals. n 
On the question of building democracy -without any party system, 
the best exposition of Sarvodaya view point appears in J. P. Narain’s “A 
plea for Reconstruction of the Indian Polity.” This point reqtfires some 
discussion. a 
The truth is this that the any kaka as an institution is not fault- 
Jess and helps bring in factions.and divisions within society. But un- 
‘stinted belief in the native goodness of man and arguing for partyless adminis- 
tration in a country like India is to betray lack of knowledge of state craft 
and of the real conditions of village communities. Parties. run the wheels 
‘of government and keep the actions of the government constantly and 
wholesomely responsive to the play of social thought. In the foreseeable 
- future the government will contifue as a necessary element.in human social 
life. If the government is to be run without any organised and responsible 
‘party, it will be hard to resist the possible rise of bureaucracy and conti- 
‘nuance of discredited government in office. As Guy Wint rightly points 
out, “the scheme of ‘partyless democracy’ is a kind of Rousseauist simpli- 
‘fication of society and the attempt to restore true freedom might end in a 
worse form of authoritarianism than the present.”” 
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The philosophy of Sarvodaya, like any other social philosophy is the 
peculiar product of its time. Gandhi only visualised a system and put 
an answer to the philosophical challenge for social engineering appropriate 
for an “age of nuclear giants and ethical infants’. There is no ultimate 
word in the ever-evolving philosophy of Sarvodaya. The Sarvodaya philo- 
sophy of democracy provides an alternative to the theory of democracy. as 
practised in the West. It will be deemed a success, in spite of all its uto- 
pian elements, only if it can urge the thinking minds of the democrats to 
continue their quest beyond the immediate goals of political liberty and 
economic equality for a happier and fuller social life of Man. 

4 
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-BRAHMAN AND THE WORLD _ 


Dr. DEVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA, M.A:, D.Pat. (Cat.) 
Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj 


In his splendid exposition Dr. Radhakrishnan! brings the core of 
Advaitism to light “The absolute guarantees that the process of the world 
is not chaotic but ordered, that the development is not haphazard or the 
result of chance variations Reality is not a series of disconnected states. 
Were it so, were there not an absolute, we should be landed in endless pro- 
cess which would have not plap or purpose underlying it. The unity ofe 
the absolute functions throughout the process of the evolution of the world.” 
As a matter of fact, we find that the world is never a chaos and a confusion, 
on the contrary, it is a cosmos through and through distinguished by name 
and form, permeated by order and fixity or definiteness in express reference. 
to time and space, cause and effect, act and fruit. However, the order or 
the definiteness cannot be due to things and objects which are all relative 
and cannot stand in themselves. . So the fact is that the Absolute brings ° 
about order and fixity and adds meaning to everything. Advaitism 
has no agreement with Buddhist thinkers like Santaraksita and Kanraladila- 
who hold that there is no and there can be no whole thing definitely dis- 
tinguished by name and form and our perceptions centre round tactile and 
visual sensations exclusively. In his Tattwa-Sangraha? Santaraksita 
tends to prove that both the conjunction (arrangement of component parts) 
and the composite (exhibiting as it does the arrangement of component 
parts) are unproven. The Buddhists do not admit any syeh conjunction 
(Samghata) or composite substance as such. According to them to suppose 
the Absolute for the explanation of the world is simply gratuitous. To 
meet this Buddhistic argument the Advkitin adduces the deliverances of 
our own experience. When we see an object, we are objectively prevented 
from calling it a piece of our private and subjective fancy or from asserting 
that all objects are one and the same and they do not hold any difference 
or variety within themselves. Had all objects been really without any 
name and form, undeniable wide differences obtaining in our behavioural 
life would have vanished altogether. But this is not the case. All known 
and aceredited forms of cognition testify to the wide differences in our 
behaviours. Now correspondent to the different behaviours there must be 
different things and objects under different names and forms. Hence the 
same conclusion follows : it is the Absolute alone that appears under different 
names and forms. In the unambiguous terms of the Sruti dimana anu 
pravisya nama rupe Vyékaravant. Inthe West with the revival of Darwin- 


i. Dr. Radhakrishnan—Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 118. 
2. Tattwa-Sangraha—Vol. I, pp. 77 ff. (Jhan edn.). ; 
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ism and the theory of the natural selection the typical teleological argument 
seemed to surrender its solid basal ground. But as Professor Pringle Pattison 
argues the theory of natural selection far from doing any harm to the teleo- 
logical argument placed it on a secure ground “Rather by relating the 
development of the organ to the general courses of things, it is to bring both 
organ and environment within the scope of one ‘increasing purpose’. “This 
was clearly put by Huxley as early as 1869 in criticizing the youthful extra- 
vagances of Haeckel. No doubt, it is quite true he says that the doctrine 
of evolution is the most formidable opponent of all the commoner and coarser 
forms of Teleology. But perhaps the most remarkable service to the philo- 
sophy of Biology rendered by Mr. Darwin is the reconciliation of Teleology 
and Morphology and the explanation of the facts of both which his views 
@ffer.2 In this connection reference may also be made to Professor Edmund 
Noble. He says, “The variations out of which such forms arise in the 
organism, whether minute or Kaleidoscospic acquire their intelligent 
character not fortuitously but through movement towards definite goals 
prefigured by the needs of self-maintenance, the character of matter and 
the nature of the motion process. And though natural selection may power- 
«fully help to conserve what has been won, the winner of the advantage is 
. always the organism itself.”* Vacaspati Misra in his Bhamati brings cogent 
obvious reasons to the general notice for his intended purpose. “Some 
are agents like cooks, sacrificial priests (rtvikas) etc. not enjoyers. Some 
others, however, gre enjoyers, as the fathers in the Sraddhas, and the sons 
in the Vaigvanaresti not agents. Hence the mention of both. The com- 
pound place time cause act fruit is an itaretara dvandva and it-has to be 
split up in place, etc. These being-defined with respect to each. The abode 
of these is the universe of this (the Universe, Cause, etc.), some indeed are 
created in definite places, e.g., black antelopes etc. Some indeed are created 
at definite times, e.g., the warbling of the cuckoo etc. Some are occasioned 
by definite causes, e.g., the impregnation of storks occasioned by the thunder 
clap of the early clouds (of the rainy season). Some perform definite acts, 
eg. such acts as the performance of sacrifices (for others) belong to the 
Brahmans alone, not to others. Similarly, some enjoy definite fruit, e.g., 
some are happy, some are miserable, likewise, those who are happy are 
themselves at other times miserable.t All the instances cited by an authority 
no less than Vacaspati can amply prove that there is difference in name 
and form not only in the external world but‘in the world internal as well. 
These differences of name and form are not a fairy tale but are experienced 
facts and they are supported by evidences of experience.* Hence it has 
to be confessed that the world is characterised by name, form and action, 
or rather, name, form and action constitute the whole of the world as we 
3, Pringle Pattison—Idea of Goa (1920), p. 328. 
* Purposive Evolution, p- 428; 


+ Bhāmati, 1.1. 2. 
4, Bhamati Catus-Sutri (Sastri and Kunhan Raj), p. 123. 
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experience it. Without a prior idea of the name and form of the pot, a 
potter is never found to create any pot. His exertion and.will contribute 
to any such creation. . If this be the simple state of affairs with a simple 
and single pot, the world, at large, cannot be any exception. [ Dr. Bosanquet 
also in his “What Religion is” says, “For the religious mind nature is. the. 
revelation or one revelation, and one instrument of God’s will” (p. 30). ] 
Vacaspati argues, “That verily which is differentiated by, name and form 
like pot etc. is seen to be caused by an intelligent being. The’ Universe 
which is under dispute is differentiated by name and form ; hence causation 
by an intelligent being is postulated (yat khalu nammê ripena ca vyakrya- 
te tac cetana kartrkam drstam yatha ghatadih, vivddadhygsitam ca jagan- 
nimnad riipena ca vydkriam; tasmaccetana kartrkam sambhabyate— 
Bhamati 1.1.2). Sarvajnitma muni writes, “In the world it is found tha? - 
the action proceeds from the conscious Author (Jagati hi paridrstam 
celangdeva Kaéryyam®). In the same vein Samkar puts that an uncon- 
scious lump of matter, unless it is moved by some conscious Being can not 
develop differences and subserve different particular ends of different 
persons. Houses, mansions, bed steads, play grounds and so on are, it is 
found, manifested out of the intellect of the intelligent being and not out® - 
of a clod of clay or a lump of stone. Samkara also resorts to the example of ` 
the pot and the potter. Variety in pots can occur only when the intglligent 
potter fashions the pot out of the clod of clay and not otherwise. The 
author of Prakatirtha Vivarna (p. 39) writes, “Yatha kumbham Cikirsuh 
kumbha-karah kumbha-sabdavikalpitam pithu  vudhnodar _ akararupitam 
ca vuddhavalikhya yathévirbhutameva vyakaroti tathā adikdranamapi 
namma rapena ca ripitam vyakaroditi ` tadabhijiatwam sambhavayati.” 
On this point, the Naiyayika may be on agreement with the Adyaitin. To 
the objection raiséd by the opponent that even unconscious “matter can 
produce effects and the postulation of any such conscious agent or Being 
is useless the Advaitin can reply as the N&iyayika does, water can, of course, ..: 
flow and fire can burn; but water cannot flow to help build a house and fire 
cannot burn to help cook rice of their own accord. Effects produced by- 
unconscious matter pervade a moment only and then pass away, but for 
the production of a definite lasting effect, the mediation of a conscious 
Being is indispensable. Otherwise, throwing an open challenge to our 
actual experiences clods of clay without being fashioned by any conscious 
potter would have created pots of themselves. But this is never known. 
This world is a definite lasting effect. In it we never lose what we really 
merit by our own deeds and never get what we never worked for and de- 
served by our own labour. Order and definiteness of the world have been 
rendered possible only because the Absolute Brahman manifests itself in 
manifold ways. In this way, the Absolute Brahman comes to be necessary 
to account for the world. The Advaitin points out in the microcosmie world 


5, Samkgepagariraka, 1.498, _ 
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of the individual, the individual may be responsible for the creation of a 
finite thing or rather his limited physical cognitive and conative capacities 
can exert influence upon things which are of finite and limited magnitude 
and are within the purview of his own finite experience. But the world 
with its past immersed in darkness and the future steeped in the un- 
knowingness cannot be accounted for by any finite individual. Professor 
Bosanquet notes from the supposition that finite consciousness is respon- 
sible for the world-creation two conclusions may follow : “Either -the 
realm of finite consciousness is taken to be co-extensive with the organic 
kingdom, and to be responsible for intrqjucing along with life, a principle 
of guidance and construction unknown to the inorganic world, and accounting 
wholly and essentially for the teleological element in evolution and in history, 
*or again the realm of finite consciousnesse is. extended throughout the in- 
organic world itself, not merely as a possibility of fact, but as a means of 
accounting for the manifestation of design or harmony in actual nature 
through relations which are falsely taken to be mechanical.”* But obviously 
these two conclusions are wrong. The Absolute Brahman is the source 
and ground and one explanatory principle of the world. According to the 
e Advaitin, the unconscious lump of matter is not svartha but it is only 
Parartha. The world is not in itself but it is only for the Absolute Brahman. 
At this point Santaraksita may again argue that the conception of 

an intelligent builder is developed only through hasty generalisation. We 
observe instanceS of houses and temples and wrongly arrive at the con- 
clusion (even when there is no plausible ground for such conclusion and 
when no intelligent builder is known at all) that there must be some intelli- 
gent builder or designer. But if we carefully examined all the instances 
like trees, fountains and mountains we could easily have noted that they 
do not calt for any intelligent planner at all. There is no arrangement 
and plan and as such there should be no invention of any intelligent designer 
to account for the plan. Thus the Buddhistic thesis gets revived. Against 
this, the Advaitain points out in respect of the design the temple and the 
tree stand on a par. We can trace the designer of the temple. But in 
cases of the tree, mountain and fountain we miserably fail to trace any 
actual designer at all. But our failure can by no means constitute any 
ground (acceptable to reason) in favour of supposing that there is no active 
designer at all. Design is a mark of the manifestation of the intellect. 
Inert and unconscious matter can exhibit rio design. Any design, matter 
is supposed to possess must come from the side of the conscious Intelligence, 
Intelligence designs a piece of matter to.suit it to same other end. This is 
not possible of the dark and unintelligent lump of matter. So it is said in 
the Advaitic literature that there is the Supreme Intelligent Author who 
fashions and designs the world. This design is not imposed from outside 
but is immanently operative in the very heart of the stuff or matter that 


* B. Bosanquet—The Meaning of Teleology (April 30, 1906), p. 1. 
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constitutes the material cause of the tree etc. (In Western philosophy there 
is a well-known distinction between external and immanént teleology and 
between transeunt and immanent casuality). To the Lokayatikas who hold 
that the world is a. self-origination the Advaitic reply is, if the effect cannot 
appear without the cause, the world. which is also an effect cannot appear 
without Brahman (cf. anvaya vyatirekibhyam kiryasya ioke karanapeksa 
niyamadarsangt tadapalapah a-Sakya karanah—Prakatartha vivaraņa, 
p. 40). 

The manifest and non-manifest worlds, or, in. other words, the dis- 
tinguished and undistinguished woylds standing in the relation of the tree 
and the seed consist of name, form and action. These three are practically 
one and the same. All of them are embodied in'each and everything. These 
names and forms are the distinguishing marks. They are moved, deter- 
mined and interpreted by intelligence. Here it is asked: we have seen 
potters to make pots but nobody has witnessed the world to come into 
being out of any intelligence or any intelligent plan. In reply, the Advaitin 
in the first place, exposes the absurdity of this type-of question. The body 
of the individual inclusive of the power of sight comes-into existence not 
prior but posterior to the existence or origination of the world. So, that 
which comes only after the origination of the world ‘cannot be meant, for 
having any ocular knowledge of the beginning of the world. Creation, as 
Padmapada in his Paficapadika means to suggest, is equivalent to conjoining 
of parts with the parts other than themselves and all objeets of the world 
are what they are as a result of the conj unction ofa part with some other 
part or parts. Some part of a thing is disjoined: only to be conjoined with 
some other part of some other thing and thus to give rise to a néw thing, 
a novelty. | The difference of an object from objects is due to the difference 
of the parts conjoined. It is the will and power of the Absolute Brahman 
that bring about the conjunction of the parts of the werld. If the world were 
really a creation out of itself, it would have been a blocked one and we 
could not mark the successiveness in its manifestation. As a matter of 
fact, from the darkness of ignorance. the world is constantly coming more 
and more to light. This is possible only because the conscious Being re- 
veals itself and sports with ever new forms and names. 

This conscious Being or the Absolute Brahman is both the efficient 
and material cause of the world. The author of Brahmavidyabharana 
(p. 71) clearly asserts that Brahman is free from all limitations. If there 
were any other Author of the jvorld, then respecting that Brahman would 
have been limited. A limited Brahman is rio Brahman. Brahman is 
Omniscient and Omnipotent and the cause of the world ; or rather Brahman 
is the ground of the existence and manifestation (Satta and sphirti)-of the 
world of names. To think that the world has another support like this one 
outside Brahman is to land us directly into regressus ad infinitum: In 
Brahman the world exists and it cannot exist anywhere else. In his com- 
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mentary on the Brahmasitra (1.1.13) Sankara makes the point clear that 
Brahman is the only efficient cause of the world. Instance of the efficient 
causality of the potter and jeweller are a bit different from the efficient 
causality of Brahman. Srutis dictate that prior to the origination there 
was Existence alone. There the possibility of any thing else is ruled out. 
Brahman is the efficient cause of the world because there is nothing else 
than Him. This entire world is in fact only an apparent modification of 
Existence. When the world exists, it exists in existence. As the clay is 
is the cause of the pot and as it cannot exist without clay, so the world can- 
not exist without Existence. This world hangs on Existence and in dis- 
solution it enters into Existence (Idgnimapi sthitikgle sadgyatanah 
Sadasraya eva...... ante ca sat Pratisthah sadeva pratistha layah samapiir- . 


‘awasinam parisesa yasam tah satpratisthi—vide Samkara’s commentary 


on the Chandogyopanisad 6th Parpathaka eight part). Samkara often- 
times resorts to the Sruti inculcating, “My dear, by one lump of clay all 
that is made of clay is known in essence (Ch. Up. 61.4) to show that Brahman 
is the material cause and to the Sruti “Brahman alone was at the beginning, 
one without” to show that Brahman is also the efficient cause of the world 
(vide Brahma-Sutra Samkara Bhisya 14.23). 

It is objected here: the relation of enjoyer and the enjoyed is an 
established one. The conscious Being is the enjoyer and every other thing 
is either enjoyed or enjoyable. Now if Brahman be the material cause 
of the world this specific relation of enjoyer and enjoyed will be obliterated 
altogether. Due to the non-difference of both the enjoyer and the enjoyed 
from Brahman, their identity comes to be established of itself. The oppo- 
Dent is vehement in urging : it is quite improper and impossible to deny the 
division (of enjoyer and enjoyed) which is well-established, recognised by 
all throughout the ages and even known to us all. In reply to this the 
Advaitin cites his very favourite example in his own favour. In essence, 
ripples, current, foam, etc. are the same. But despite this non-difference 
from or identity with water we find difference and divergence in the form 
of foam, current, bubble and ripple. But their differences are only apparent 


-and do not bear critical examination. We may, if we like, multiply ins- 


tances, the lump of clay and the pot are non-different, the mirage is non- 
different from the sandy land, the space particularised by a pot is non- 
different from the eternal and unlimited space, yet we find differencss. 
Similarly, this world of enjoyer and enjoyed is non-different from Brahman. | 
In the words of Vacaspati Migra “na khalu ananyatva mityabhedam brimah 
kintu bhedam vydsedhamah’—we do not “claim unity but deny differences” 
— "The tree as a tree is one; but as branches and foliages the tree is mani- 
fold, a lump of clay as a lump is one but as pots it is manifold, Brahman 
considered in its purity is non-dual but considered through differences which 
are unreal (vgcarambhanam vikdronimadheyam) Brahman appears mani- 
fold. But the unreal differences do not make any change in the heart of 
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Brahman. If the differences were as real as Brahman, then the latter could 
not have been the soufce and ground of the world of differences. Difference 
is unreal and as such Brahman is the ground of the world. If the opponent 
raises the objection how differences which are positive facts dan be unreal, 
the Advaitin will reply :- “The objection rests on a confusion between positi- 
ivity and reality. The appearance has positivity, but it lacks reality. The 
snake is a content of experience, it fills experience, but it is a content with- 
out reality, an unattached or floating appearance and as such indescribable. 
The unreality of the snake does not prove its absolute emptiness, its sheer 
nothingness. It is a positivity without reality, an unreal objectivity, an 
‘ unattached content’’.? So it is perfectly legitimate on the part of the 
_ Advaitin to say that in spite of there being one single cause, it can account 
for the variegated shows of the, world. e . 
- Thus we find that Brahman is not only the efficient cause of the world 
but it is the material cause of the world as well. Vidyadranya® in his Viva- 
rana Prameya Sangraha resorts to the two éritis to prove this. The efficient 
causality of Brahman is inclucated by the érati “Tadaiksat (He saw)” 
and the material causality of Brahman is suggested by the gruti “Bahu 
syam (I shall be multiple) (cf. Srstivikyanca tadatksateti nimittaivam bahu ẹ- 
syamitt upadanatvanca pratipaidayait santostavyam). Sadinanda® Yati 
proves the same in much the way as follows: in respect to different particular 
circumstances which are indescribable the. very same thing is called by 
different names. The same Devadatta in respect to himself is only a human 
being, a Brahmin and fair-complexioned, in regard to the different stages of 
his life he is a boy, a youngman and decrepit, and regarding the difference 
in his action he is a Srotriya and a cook and is to others a father, a son, a 
grandson, a brother and a husband. A single line in respect of the difference ` 
in places may appear as signifying hundred or thousand. Here. the matter 
is the same and the efficiént cause is no foreign element. Brahman is one 
-and indivisible, but it is many under different angles of vision. Brahman 
does not fashion this world out of any pre-existent matter overnight. In 
that case, dualism will be inevitable and it will bein direct antithesis to the 
Sruti—“ekamevidvitiyam’’—there is no duality whatsoever. So Brahman - 
ig admitted on the Advaitic view to be the material and efficient cause of. 
the world (Brahman is abhinnanimittopadana of the world): 

To those who think that Brahman is the efficient cause and not the . ` 
material cause Sankar (on Brakmaégutra 2.2.37) replies Brahman cannot - 
be the cause of the world as the ruler of “Prakrti and purusa”. Because 
in this case the question remains open why Brahman creates the lowly, 


7, S.K. “Maitra—Fundamental Questions of Indian Logic and Metaphysics, p. 136. 
8. Advaita Brahmasiddhi (C. U. 1932), p. 18. 
5, Advaita Brahmasiddhi (C. U. 1932), p. 18. 
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mediocred and fine creatures. An impartial Brahman should not do this. 
If it be said that out of anger or malice Brahman does this, then it will not 
be free from imperfections of limited creatures like ourselves. If because 
of our imperfections we are unable to create the world, then on the self- 
same ground Brahman cannot be designated as the cause of the world. 
The opponent may argue that Brahman creates according to the deeds 
of the individual and thus Brahman. is free from the charge of partiality. 
The Advaitin replies without counting the flagrant fallacy of reciprocal 
dependence the opponent cannot make this statement since he actually 
admits that Brahman is moved by the deeds of the individual and the in- 
dividual is in turn moved by Brahman. Actions are obviously inert in 
themselves and they cannot move Brahman to action. To assume that 
Brahman inspires. action and action ingpires Brahman is fallacious. On 
‘this’ view we cannot ascertain the first inspirer. Reciprocal dependence 
frustrates this assumption. In the world we find that somebody is propelled 
to act for the realization of his selfish end, when somebody acts out of com- 
passion, it is to be presumed that he acts to please himself because he cannot 
stand the sorrows of others. It is said in the Brhadjranyaka Upanisad 
“because of the self everything is dear to us” (Atmanastu kimaya sarvam 
priyam bhavatt). Moreover, in propounding the theory that Brahman is 
only, the efficient cause philosophers of the Samkhya and the Yoga schools 
violdte their fundamental points. According to the Yogic thinkers “Kle$a 
karmavipakg Salā aparamrsiah purusa visesth Isvarah (Yogasutra (1-24) 
“Isvara in the Yoga system is that, purusa who is. distinct from ‘all others, 
by the fact of his being untouched by afflictions or vehicles of the fruition 
“of action. Other purusas are also in reality untouched by the afflictions, 
but they at last seemingly have to undergo the afflictions and consequently 
birth and rebirth, etc., until they are of finally released but Ié¢vara 
though He is a purusa yet he does not suffer any sort of bondage in anyway. 
He is always free and ever the Lord. He never had nor will have any 
relation to these bonds.’ Purusa of the Samkhya school is almost the 
same with yogic Igvara. The ultimate principle in the Samkhya school is 
comething which is not associated. with anything else. (asango hi ayam 
Purusah). But the Advaitin points out if this sort of ultimate principle 
be the efficient cause merely, He will surely be associated with the weal and 
woe of the world. Indifferent ultimate principle can never be the ruler or 
mover, Again, these thinkers leave us quite in the dark how and why the 
indifferent ultimate Purusa plunges itself WO the pool of action and comes 
to be the ruler of everything. 

The conception of Isvara suffers impefections in the Samkhya school. 
According to this school, Igvara, pradhana and purusa being all: different, 
Igvara without being related by way of any specific relation to pradhana 
and purusa cannot be the ruler of them. The relation must be either 


10 §. N. Dasgupta—The study of Patanjali, p. 164. 
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conjunction, inherence or any other relation. The relation cannot be con- 
junction because pradhina, purusa and Īśvara are all pervasive and part- 
less. The relation cannot be inberence as nothing is subordinated to some- 
thing other. than it. Generally, the relation between the whole and the 
part, substance and the quality or action is inherence. But here nothing 
is substance or quality or action in this sense. So the relation of inherence 
is impossible. Moreover, the relation not being set down as the ‘cause and 
effect, no such relation inferréd from the character of the effect should be 
introduced. The Advaitins, however, obviate the difficulty by supposing 
that the relation is one of indescribable identity.™ 

The Naiyayika thinks that as the potter fashions the lump of clay into 
| & pot, so the Isvara fashions the pradhana into this world. But thej Advaitin 


refutes the Naiyayika. The example resorted to by the Naiyayika is nob e 


genuine. The example pot is perceptible and has a form. So the analogical 
argument from the pot and the potter to the pradhgna and Isgvara is invalid. 
The analogy is bad.’? Samkara thinks that the conception of Isvara on 
the Naiyayika view is anthropomorphic in origin. On seeing the instances 
of kings and monarchs the Naiyayika thinks out his Isvara and hence 
cannot help thinking of the body of Isvara. As a matter of fact, the body of 
Igvara is tacitly assumed in the Nyaya view. But the Naiyayika misses 
the point that the body comes only after the creation and not prior ta the 
creation. Igvara is presumably without any body. But the disembodied 
conscious Being is never seen to be the mover-or the ruler. + If the Isvara 
be something embodied, His will be a position no better than ours. He 
will cease to be Igévara.'* Besides this, according to the Naiyayika omni- 


scient Īśvára, pradhana and puruga are all unlimited and different from" 


each other. Now the Advaitin’s point-blank question is whether-the Igvara 
knows the number and magnitude of pradhana, purusa and of*Tgvara Him- 
self. If the Igvara really knows the number and magnitude of them, then 
they will cease to be unlimited and thus come down on a par with any other 
limited thing and come to be ephemeral. - Pradhana purusa and Igvara 
-being each different, they must be of limited magnitude and are with ends. 
They being with ends must have their beginnings also, So the Naiyayika 
must suppose some point of time when there was nothing. This will in- 
evitably land the Naiyiyika in the unpleasant Buddhistic doctrine of the 
void. If the Igvara does not know the pradhina, purusa or even Himself, 
He will no longer be omnisciené or ISvara. Observing all these inconsis- 
tencies in other views the Adyaitin'quotes the Taittiriya Sruti texts in 
culcating “That from which these things are produced, by which when 


produced they live, and into which they enter at their dissolution try to’ 


know that. That is Brahman (Taitt. 3.1.)”. This Sruti can only be 


1 Vide Brahma Sutra with Samkar Bhasya, 2.2.38. 
12 Ibid., 2.2.39. 
13 Ibid., 2.2.40. 
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properly interpreted if Brahman be both the Material andithe efficient 
cause. There is no question of a thing produced to return to its efficient 
cause; but it returns to the material cause alone. Brahman being’ the 
material cause of the world it can return to Brahman at dissolution [ of. 
Jagadupidinatvam brahmanovasyam abhyupagantavyam. | Yat prayanty 
abhisam visantiti tasmin layagravanat, yasya yatra layah tat tasyopa 
dinamitivyaipteh ghātädsh karane mrdidau  drstatvit—Advaiiachinta 
Kaustubha (Calcutta, 1910, p. 21)]. No body should deny this. It is only 
because Brahman is the material cause that when Brahman is known, every- 
thing is known (Tasminnu bhagavo vijitdte sarvamidam vijtidtam € bhavati) 
Names and forms are indescribable passing phases. They arise and dis- 
appear. But the matter underneath the names and forms is pure Brahman. 
Sô with the Brahma-knowledge arises the knowledge of everything. We 
may seek our support in Vacaspati Misra.. “Evam hi Brahma-jnanena 
sarvam jagat tativatojiayeta, yadi Brahma-tatwam jagato  bhavet ; 
yathä rajjvæu jhatayam bhujangatatvam jiidtam bhavati. Sa hi tasya 
tattuam (Bhamati 2.1.14). As a matter of fact, it is the existence of the 
ground which is none else than Brahman that lends the appearance of 
existence to the appearing phenomenon. Thus the knowledge of the ground 
is the true knowledge of the appearing phenomenon also ((cf. Mama tu 
anirogeyandm vikarandm karana sattaywva  sadvyavahdragocaratvit 
kadranasatta  parijñāne sarvasattā par tjñanam siddhyati—-Prakatārtha- 
vivarana, p. 4T}. 

It is found that the water and the milk can get transformed into the 
jee and curd of themselves without any extraneous help, or they may take 
the help of something else for the acceleration of the process. But Brahman 
is endowed with ‘anirvdcya aghatana ghatana patiyasi’ Power of Maya 
(ib can render the impossible possible) and as such Brahman does not re- 
quire anything else even for the acceleration of the process of apparent 
modification we find that devas eda bri ing about diverse creation through the 
sheer greatness of themselves. If this be possible with the devqs, then why 
Brahman who. is all greatness will not be able to create through sheer ` maya 
out of sportive impulse and not for the satisfaction of Its needs? So it has 
been squarely brought home that Brahman is both the material and 
efficient cause of the world. | 

From an analysis of our own egos we can conceive of Brahnian some- 
how as the material and efficient cause of the world. Powers of knowledge 
and action are the quintessence of the ego. “ It behaves as the doer and 
enjoyer of actions. It fashions the world of its own. Brahman exists 
as the source and ground of the ego and the I (in this connection arguments 
adduced by Descartes for proving the existence of God may be recalled. 
“T know that I exist and that I am a finite incorporal being, possessed of 
the idea of God, an infinite and perfect Being. But both I myself and my 
idea of God must have been caused by a being capable of creating and 
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_ preserving me and the idea of God within me., And only an infinite and 
perfect Being can be the real and ultimate cause of me and of this idea of . 
God. Therefore such an infinite Being, God, exists’?**.) It cannot be 
held that there is no, cause of our ego. Ego is a changing phenomenon aiid ` 
therefore like any other changing object it must be an effect. As an effect -~ 
the ego must have a cause. “ This cause cannot be another ego. “The cause 
is verily Brahman Itself. There are three alternatives to be considered here : 
“Though the ego has a beginning and an end in time it is uncaused (akdrana) 
and comes out of ‘nothing’ spontaneously. Second that our ego is generated. 
by another ego and that again by. still another and so on endlessly and third, 
that the ego or the finite self comes into being as a self-differentiation of 
Saguna Brahman. As regards the first alternative the question will be 
discussed ‘in the sequel whether every phenomenon must have a cause and eè 
if so in what sense, the second alternative does not explain anything. - If 
an ego is produced by another and “that again by another the problem re- 
peats itself and however far we go the origin of the ego remains unexplained. 
Hither we must say the ego creates itself at some point in the change which 
is obviously unintelligible or the ego springs out of nothing: The ego can 
create itself if it already is and that raises the same problem’ with regard ;6- 
to its being. Therefore, we must conceive some cause of the ego which: * 
is not just another ego like the one it bririgs into being: The Adviitin, 
therefore, offers the third alternative ‘as the solution of the riddle of the: 
ego. Sriharsa argues that we demand ultimate most of all. ‘This undoubted 
psychological craving can by itself prove the ultimate Brahman as the 
source and ground of the world. Any demand for proof to éstablish it, 
-proves the probandum. We do not ask for a proof of an altogether non- 
existent thing like sky-flower. In the words of Dr. Dasgupta” “Regarding 
the proof that may.be demanded of the ultimate Oneness, ‘Srifarsa says 
that the very demand proves that the idea of the ultimate one must already 
exist, since, if the idea were not realized, no one could think of asking a 
proof of it” \ Now it may be objected that at least ether is not created 
and Brahman is not the cause of the ether. If any such exception can be 
shown Brahman will be no longer the creator of the world. Samavayi and . 
nimitta causes usually known to be combined to give rise to an effect(on 
the nyaya vaisesika view) are all conspicuous by their absence in the creation 
of ether. ‘All created things are known to have their anterior non-existence. 
But nobody knows any such non-existence of ether. So nothing can. be 
legitimately inferred regarding the ether only on the basis of the instances 
of material bodies. The Advaitin replies gross material bodies and ether 
may be completely different. They máy have nothing in common with 
each other. But ether is situated in a way altogether. different from’ the 
material bodies. So the ether lies divided from the material bodies. os 


14 Calkins—Persistent Problems of Philosophy, p. 27. 
ka Dr, Dasgupta—History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. TI, p 128, 
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wise, any perception of material object would have admitted of being re- 
placed by any perception of ether. On a close observation, however, we 
do not find any fundamental difference between a divided and therefore 
limited material object and ether. They stand on a par. To a sifting 
enquiry (in spite of the wide differences in regard to the respective names 
and forms) no radical distinction between the perception of ether and that 
of any material substance is disclosed. So if material substance is some- 
thing created there is no reason why the ether will not be created. Again, 
there is no hard and fast rule that a thing must originate from samavayi, 
asamavayi and nimitta causes all of which will be of identical nature with 
the thing itself. The thread (the substance), conjunction of threads (the 
quality) and even the nimitta cause (the tools for the production of cloth) 
are all different. The thread and the cotton are also different. But there 


is no difficulty in a cloth being produced by these different causes. Hence 


if the samavayi asamavayi and nimitta causes of ether be not ethereal, 
there should be no difficulty in ether being produced. The combination 
of the three causes of Kanada is an effect of some other cause and the latter 
is an effect of some other cause and so on ad infinitum. Thus the theory of 
the combination of the three causes loses all significance. According to 
the Srutis the ether had anterior non-existence at the very outset when 
there was nothing and everything was enveloped in darkness. Ether is 
said in Sruti to have proceeded from Brahman (Tasmidvaé etasmādäkāśah 
sambhiitah). Hence the objection that ether is co-eternal with Brahman 
and Brahman is not the creator of ether does not hold good at all. We 
get some clue even from modern astronomical science. It discloses the 
‘fact that after some lacs of years the present face of the ethereal space will 
be remarkably altered. If the ethereal space be subject to alteration, it must 
surely be a created substance. Only a created substance can alter. 
The ether can only be created by Brahman. So there is no inconsistency 
in holding that Brahman is the cause of the world. 


At this point iotas my raise their voice against the Advaitins. 
The order and definiteness of the world for the explanation of which the 
conscious Author is mainly thought out can be easily explained on the 
consideration of the parsimony of assumption (laghava) and by apurva 
(a sort of supernatural energy) that bring about results in a way without 
any analogue in ordinary experience. This is, for example, how Mimamsakas 
(both Bhattas and Prabhakaras) account fer the world and.its process with- 
out having recourse to the hypothesis of an omniscient omnipotent God as 
the creator and maintainer of the world. To this the Advaitic reply is, 
it is quite obvious that actions are wnmeaning and obscure unless they are 
moved and interpreted by a conscious Being. Actions are ephemeral (kriaka- 
ivena anityavat), They leave a trace in memory and pass away. But 
for the traces of actions left in memory, we could never recognise the result, 
however extraordinary it may be, of any action. Actions coupled with. 
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their results are all different and therefore one action’ is completely in- 
dependent of another. In the face of this it can by no means be maintained 
that one action is ordered and fixed: by another action. Neither can it be 
held that action is ordered and. fixed by itself. A material substance 
occupies space and that is what constitutes its materiality. But occupying 
space is one thing and the regularity and orderliness of an action are quite 
different things. Merely occupying space does not make an action 
acquire a regular and orderly character. Action qua action has nothing 
to do with the fixity and order which it manifests. Therefore, to explain 
the order and regularity of actions by actions as such without reference 
to anything other than action is an illegitimate assumption. It is also - 
to be noted that the assumption of anything material to bring about the 
regularity and orderliness of action is useless. To explain the orderlingss, 
and regularity of actions as consequences of the intelligent direction by 
conscious agent is simply to have our own actual experience of volition 
as evidence substantiating our hypothesis. Conscious Being who is no 
less than the Advaitic Brahman has to be admitted as WG cause of the 
world. 


It is now pointed out against Advaitism that names, fanis yid actions e, 
at their dissolution will merge into Brahman and thus the nature of Brahman 
will be affected. . If Brahman be thus affected, there will remain 110 dis- 
tinction between Brahman and the world. undergoing changes and modi- 
fications. Advaitin cites a commonplace example in réfutation of this 
objection. Name and form of the pot when they are dissolved into their 
material cause, t.e., lump of clay, do not affect the original stuff or material 
in any way. Similarly, in dissolution, name and form of the world do not 
contaminate Brahman -in any way. Hence there is no inconsistency in 
the supposition that Brahman is the cause of the world. Nov tHe Advaitin 
may set himself to consider a few other objections to Brahman’s being the 
cause of the world. It is often urged thay. Brahman and the world are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. Brahman is all consciousness, on the 
other hand the world is unconscious adulterated matter and is the seat of. 
pleasure and pain. “ Brahman has nothing to do with the world. Sarkar 
considers it no sound objection inasmuch as unconscious nails and hair 
are always found to take their rise from conscious human body. Animate 
‘insects like scorpions are always seen to come out of cow-dung. However, 
the primordial element of existtnce is common to both Brahman and the 
world as the essential element ef earthness is present in both cow-dung and 
the body of the sentient being. Complete identity of the cause and the 
effect, Brahman and the world should not at all be insisted on. Such an 
insistence will make even the seed and the tree, clod of clay and the pot 
unintelligible. As a matter of fact, Brahman is not opposed to the world. 
We may here refer to Dr. N. K. Brahma’s learned exposition: “The Mithya 
Jagat rests on Sat Brahman and is grounded in it; the Sat Brahman is 
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the support and substratum of the Mithyā Jagat. Hence there is no op- 
position between the Sat and the Mithya, between Brahman and the world. 
All the criticisms that have been hurled against Vedanta centre round this 
misunderstanding and the confusion between the Asat and the Mithya is 
responsible for the current conception that Vedanta denies the reality of 
the universe. The Sat is not the permanent that is opposed to the changing 
Mithya; Brahman is not opposed to the world. The timeless that opposes 
itself to time is not and cannot be the Absolute that is whole and full, cannot 
be Brahman which is not only not opposed to anything but is the substratum 
and ground of everything.”'® To strengthen this point Dr. Brahma?’ 
further suggests that “Brahman is never antithetical to the world”. 
“Brahman and the Universe exist simultaneously, the former as paramartha 
‘sat’ and the latter as mithya and not successively. It is.not the case that 
when Brahman exists; the world does not exist, or that when the world 
exists, Brahman does not exist. It is true that both do not and cannot 
exist as paramiartha sat simultaneously. The paramartha satta of Brahman 
reduces the existence of the world to mithyatva. The sat and the mithy4 
are not opposed, as is so often erroneously supposed even by great scholars. 
eThe Sarhkarite School of Vedantins have taken great pains to show that 
the sat is not opposed to the mithya.” Hence we find the charge that 
Brahmbn is quite opposed and therefore it cannot be the cause of the world 
does not stand. Now if the contention be that Brahman is of a certain 
character and thit characteristic is not repeated in this world and so the 
latter cannot issue out of Brahman, then this contention also will not carry 
much weight.. A pot is peculiarly fitted to contain water. This peculiar 
character of the pot is not present in any clod of clay. But on this ground 
it cannot be maintained that the pot and the constituent clod of clay have 
nothing in ĉommon with each other or that the clod of clay is not the cause 
of the pot. Viewed in this light (that the presence of any particular charac- 
teristic cannot be the criterion ofany judgment) it is quite obvious that 
-sentience and unsentience of material bodies are no standard by which 
to judge and pronounce. anything. Sentient human bodies oftentimes 
fall into a deep sleep or stupor and come down on a par with any material 
thing. So whatever be the nature of the world, be it conscious or uncon- 
scious, Brahman can be the cause of the world. The position of Bradley 
is a close approximation to the Samkarite standpoint. Bradley is of 
opinion : Whatever may be exposed of the World on final analysis it has a 
positive character and the Absolute cannotebe less than this world. If 
we ate somehow allowed to substract the- Absolute there will be nothing 
like appearances (the world) left. Therefore, the world can have no resting 
place else but in the Absolute. Appearances cannot be nothing, in that 
case they could not appear at all. Appearances have actual existence 


~ È Dr. N. K. Brahma—Is the World Unreal, Prabuddha Bharat, 1943, p. 435. 
1? Dr. N. K. Brahma—Is the World Unreal? Prabuddha Bharat, 1948, p. 544, 
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and they are facts. - They somehow belong only to the Absolute. In the 
words of Bradley “Reality appears in its appearances and they are its 
revelation and otherwise they also could be nothing whatever”. i 
Now the Advaitin encounters a more serious charge—the charge 
of agnosticism. It is often urged that we cannot assert the existence of 
anything about which we are quite in the dark. About Brahman we know 
nothing, therefore we should not assert the existence of Brahman or assert 
it as the cause of the world. So to say that Brahman is the cause is simply a 
gratuitous supposition. Even the prolific writer like Deussen’® reads 
agnosticism in to the Central Conception of Vedanta. According to him 
the Advaitic literature does not give us any positive information about 
the atman or the ultimate reality but it recedes into the background and 
it “is a negative and relative idea which declares to us rather wherein the 
essence of man and of the universe is not to be sought, than affords us any 
positive information as to its real nature”. Modern thinkers in the West 
also preach agnosticism. According to Herbert Spencer®® thought involves 
relation difference and the likeness and there can be nothing béreft of them. 
His trend of argument is as follows: explanation is nothing but to continue 
the process of assimilation of a particular fact to a fact more general in® 
character. This way of assimilation should not be unlimited, and if any 
such unlimited process be presumed, it will serve no practical purpose. If 
the process be limited, comprehension becomes something other than 
genuine comprehension, because the Absolute is yet to be reached and. 
realised. Thinking is conditioning. Without conditional limitations and 
the anti-thesis of the subject and the object even the possibility of thought 
is precluded. We/can never in our highest generalisations rise above the 
conditioned. Distinction between one object and another or as bana ih 
holds “Comparison of one experience with other bits of experience,” is in- 
herent in consciousness. But distinction or comparison always presupposes 
limitations. On this prima facie eviden , the unlimited Absolute remains 
ever unknown and unknowable. Knowledge of the Absolute is even self- 
contradictory. To know the Absolute is to know it unrelated to any object 
given in consciousness. Here, we are called on to compare that of which we 
are conscious with that of which we are not at all conscious. The compari- 
son is not something beside or beyond an act of consciousness and is possible 
through the consciousness of both objects. Nature of the Absolute pre- 
vents any such comparison. A thing is said to be known only when itis, at 
least in certain respects like tther things, previously observed. Bergson 
also raises the same question only from a different angle. He condemns 
thinking as a failure to give us an intuition of metaphysical Reality. Thinking 


18 Pide F. H. Bradley—-Appearance and Reality, p. 489. 
i9 Deussen——-Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 87. b o 

2 Herbert Spencer—First Principles, Vol. 1 (1910), Ch. IV. . 4 
31 Lossky—Intuitive Basis of Knowledge, pp. 400-03. 
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. is a thinking in terms ‘of other things, i.e. comparing a thing with 
. other thing and knowing it in a metaphorical way through its similarities 
with other things, thus to think is to know the similarity of a thing with 
other things and to miss that which makes it a unique this thing as 
distinguished from the rest of the universe. Thus thought moves over the 
surface of things and misses their intrinsic character. It is only when it 
sinks below thought into the living throbbing reality, that we have an 
inside experience thereof. Thought gives us only an outside. For insight 
into reality we must sink below thought and become one with the life-impulse . 
—the enduring Reality (though “thought is an essential element of the whole 
which cannot be ignored. And it is the discriminative and analytic nature ` 
of thought that can add stability and richness of detail to our knowledge”— 
R. M. Loomba, Bradley. and Bergson py. 117—18). However, the agnos- 
tic like Herbert Spencer will argue that the Absolute cannot evidently be 
known because it does not bear resemblance to anything with which we 
are acquaipted. The “Absolute is no truth for us. Generally, the truth 
is in exact correspondence of the subjective to the objective relations. But 
the Absolute is neither a subject nor an object nor can it (the Absolute) give 
rise to any such correspondence at all. Any how the Absolute is not known 
to us and it is a palpable contradiction to assert-.such completely unknown 
Absolute as the source and ground of the world. 


The Advaitin now sets himself to clear all these charges of agnos- 
ticism that mdy be levelled against him. The Advaitin points out, had 
Brahman been altogether unknown and unknowable, there would have 
¿been no talk about it. As a matter of fact, Brahman is not altogether 
unknown and unknowable (na tavadayam ekantena avisayah); but it is 
of the nature of I (asmat Pratyayagocara). It is only not known as an 
object. But this in itself does not constitute any ground in favour of 
of its unknowability. Even the neo-realist Alexander in his celebrated 
work Space, Time and Deity Kas to make concessions to enjoyment of 
subject in explicit distinction from contemplation of objects. “The act 
of mind is an enjoyment, the object is contemplated” (S. Alexander, Space, 
Time and Deity, Vol. I, p. 12). Only to deny objective contemplation in 
the sense in which contemplation is used in Alexander is not to preclude 
any enjoying immediate enjoyment thereof as unobjective light. Brahman 
is known to non-conceptual, intuitive and ultimate intuition, “Ordinary 
knowledge presupposes a difference betweén ourselves, our knowledge and 
that of which we are aware. When I see « colour, there is the ‘I’ which 
sees there is the knowledge of the colour and also the colour itself, when 
I smell, there is the ‘I’ that smells and the smell ; when I think, there 
isthe T that thinks and that which is thought ; when I speak there is the 
I that speaks and that which is spoken. No one would for a moment think 
of identifying these. But at this stage of non-conceptual intution of the 
Self—an unspeakable ineffable experience—there is no trace of any duality, 
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and we have one whole of blissful experience wherein is distinguished no . 
one that knows and nothing that he is aware of. “ All ordinary states of 
knowledge imply duality of knower and that which is known ; but this is 
an. experience where all duality has vanished.??, Brahman is known withdut 
any intermediary whatsoever as the thought-reader reads others’ thought 
immediately and without any kind of help from anything else by an identity 
with thoughts read. Asa matter of fact, there is no relation of logical 
dependence obtaining between the Mediate reasoned experence and. 
. immediate experience. In this connexion we may do well to remember 
Prof. Joachim’s** language “The relation between mediate and immediate 
experience is not a logical dependence we start in a sense from what is imme- 
diately experienced ; and again, in a sense, it is our aim to understand 
this Immediate, to give a reasoned account of it”. Mediate experiences are 
rather built not upon but out of the Immediate. 
The Advaitin may turn to the Christian Mystics. They are his best - 
friends in the West. In his great work “Know Thyself” Bernardino Varisco 
says, “Agnosticism, though justified from the scientific point. of view, ‘is 
philosophically non-sense (p. xx).” He further states “If we assume our 
starting point the fact of cognition and pressuppose nothing but cognition, 
we shall be able to avoid agnosticism philosophically. If we construct 
our philosophy by assuming as a criterion the complex of the sciences,- 
agnosticism will be inevitable.’** For the Mystic the realm-of the Absolute 
is not at all unknown. The charge of invisibility can by no means be laid 
at the door of the mystic. The mystic has a direct vision of the Absolute 
anda direct knowledge of His Creation.. As Evlyn. Underhill? Sa x 
clearly, “The mystics see it clearly. They report to-us concerning. - 
Science and metaphysics’ may do their best and their worst, but eats 
path-finders of the spirit never falter in their statements- cohceming that 
independent spiritual world which is the only goal of,‘pilgrim man’. They 
say that messages come to him from thà Spiritual world, that complete 
reality which we-call. Absolute that we are not, after all, hermetically 
sealed from it. For all selves who will receive it, news comes every hour. 
of the day of a world of Absolute Life, Absolute Beauty, Absolute Truth 
beyond the bourne of time and places : news ‘that most of us translate— 
and inevitably distort in the place—into the language of religion, of beauty, 
of love, or of pain.” So we find that it is not a convincing point that we 
do not know Brahman directly and therefore it cannot be the cause of the 
world. Brahman is, on the contrary, known in the very heart of our hearts. 
It is we (our ignorance) who distort the messages -of and. acquin- 
tances with Brahman. We may here be reminded of the statement (which 


22 SN, Dasgupta—Hindu Mystisiam (1927), pp. 38-39. = l 

2 H. H. Joachim—Immediate Experience and Meditation (Inaugural Address 
at Oxford: University, 20th November, 1919), p. 12 

24 B. Varisco—Know Thyself (1915), pp. 293-94. 

25 E. Underhill—Mysticism (1927), p. 21. 
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. is no less important) of Prof. James.” He says, “It is as if there were in 
the human consciousness a sense of reality, a feeling of objective presence, 
a perception of what we may call ‘Something there’ more deep and more 
geheral than any of the special and particular ‘Senses’ by which the current 
“Psychology supposes existent realities to be originally revealed.” For the 
Advaitin this ‘something more’ the agent-God sports with name, form and 
action and manifests itself as the world of diversity or in the words of Sruti 
‘‘after creating the world He enters into it (Tadeva Srstv tam anuprivigat). 
Brahman is the cause of the world because it is ‘something ‘more’ and not 
known as an ordinary worldly object. If it were really known and seen 
as any other object it could not have been the cause and ground of the world. 
The Advaitin does not bother himself about the charges, raised by 
e Feerbert Spencer, of Agnosticism. The charges levelled by Herbert Spencer 
are answered by Herbert Spencer himself. Herbert Spencer says confession 
Jike we cannot know the Absolute does not mean that there is no Absolute, 
it is but a Confession of our own ignorance. The hidden suggestion in the 
confession is that there is an Absolute and our limited capacities fail to 
grasp it definitely. But indefinite consciousness of it is not impossible. 
e J his indefinite notion negating our definite conceivability develops the 
consciousness of the Absolute. In case of large complex objects having 
attributes too numerous to be represénted at once we form a definite concept 
of a ‘Special existence by attributing supposed limits and conditions to 
successive mental acts. Conversely, by taking away the limits and condi- 
tions in successive acts we can develop an indefinite notion of general 
existence, the Absolute Through combination of successive acts and con- 
cepts deprived of their limits and conditions, the sense of the Absolute may 
be developed. If the Absolute be not known and postulated in someway, 
the relativé will be the Absolute. This is an irreconciliable position. Some 
find that agnosticism of an extreme type cannot be upheld at all. It is true 
that Bradley and Sarhkar conden thinking but none of them can be. called. 
an agnostic. According to Sarhkar the ultimate reality is the absolute 
subject which cannot be known by thought. If it were known thus it would 
forthwith become object of thought and thus become utterly different from 
itself. Wherever there is scope for thought, there is bound to be 
raised the characteristic difference of knower and known and the process 
of knowing. Sarhkar’s absolute cannot admit of this. But neither Sarbkar ` 
nor Bradley can be said to be agnostic in the ordinary sense. ` Bradley refers 
to immediate feeling for a positive idea ofenon-relational unity possessed 
by the absolute. In Sarhkar’s terminology we get the absolute in aparok- 
sanubbuti which means very much the. same as immediate feeling.*? 
The Advaitin now points out that but for some self-certifying principle 
in each piece of knowledge, knowledge comes to be reduced to the obscurity 


26 Prof. James—Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 58. 
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of ignorance. Keeping this self-evident principle of all knowledge in view , 
the Advaitic Seer says, Brahman, “the self-evident principle is resplendent 
in all cognitions (Prativodhaviditam). A close study of our inmost soul 
(Pratyagatm4) helps us to a recognition of Brahman in another wfy. 
Inmost soul is that which cognises itself in. a way opposed to that 
of the indescribable body and organs or that which reveals itself consciously, 
pleasurably and existentially in a way distinct from unréal matter 
and the ego. It is said in Advaita Vedanta that the inmost soul appears 
to be sopadhika due to the limiting adjunct of the internal organ which 
is nothing but a product escience. During the wakeful state the inmost 
soul illusorily identifies itself with the internal organ and is felt as the ego 
which is like a mass of iron heated through fire. During the dreamless 
‘sleep the inmost soul is cognised with the help of limiting associate adjuncts. e 
After sound sleep we have the feeling like “I slept happily, I knew nothing.” 
From this sort of memory-image it can be said that pleasure was then felt. 
And the memory in the form of “I knew nothing” testifies to the fact that 
though there is no internal organ, there is still the trace of nescience, 
the cause: of the internal organ during thé dréamless staté. ` The. inmost 
soul is therefore to some extent cognised through the internal ofgan and 
nescience respectively (it may be asked how-neéscience can cognise at all, 
since nescience is dark and inert. According to Advaitism, .however, nes- 
cience -cognises means nescience shines with the shining intelligence). 
Brahman is not completely unknown and obviously again ités not completely 
known. So it is known as it is reflected in nescience. As a Radhakrishnan” 
says, “Ib is a state of half knowledge and half ignorance.” 

However, if our arguments are not in the wrong; we have amply 
proved. that Brahman is mot altogether unknown and it can be the efficient 
and the material cause of the world. Now the all-important point before 
the Advaitin is to consider how and in what sense Brahman is the material 
cause of the world. Either Brahman\gets transformed into this “world 
itself, this is parinamêvada, or Brahman is the cause of the world only 
through apparent modification, this is vivartavada. Ramananda Sarasvati 
in his “Vivaranopanyasa (Benaras ; p. 116) clearly distinguishes between 
Parinama and Vivarta “Purva svarupa upamardena rupanatarapattih 
Paringmah sa ca upadana samasattakahyatha Ksirasyadadhibhiva,h 
vivartastu Purvasvarupa anupamardena rupant arapattih upaidanabhinna 
. sattakah yatha Sukteh Vyavaharika Sattivatyah Pratibhasikam rajatam.” 
We now put in a nutshell whet Ramananda Sarasvati means to suggest : in 
cases of Parinama or transformation the whole matter is transformed as the 
milk is transformed into curd but in cases of vivarta, the matter appears — 
to be transformed but in reality it remains as it is always. 

We begin with the first view, i.e. the doctrine of transformation of 
Brahman into the world to see how it fares in the test of pure reason. 


8 Dr, Radhakrishnan—Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 179, 
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Brahman must be absolutely Partless. If Brahman were really something 
with parts, then it would have been no better than any other material object 
vend the reasons which do not allow Brahman to be the cause of the 
world will arise in the case of Brahman. Dr. Mahadevan’*® is quite 
emphatic on this point “The Sat has no internal modes, since it is not a 
whole of parts: Parts can be attributed only to inert matter. The Sat 
is pure intelligence, single and indivisible. It is infinite and partless. 
Assuming that it is a whole of parts, we must inquire whether the parts 
are intelligent or inert. If they be intelligent, are they different or non- 
different from the Sat? They cannot be different, for the scriptural texts 
declarative of non-difference would then be contradicted. If they be non- 
different from Brahman, they cannot bg related to it as parts to the whole. 
If the parts be inert, then, the Sat must also be inert. What is inert is 
subject to origination and destruction and hence cannot be real or Sat. This 
leads us to the absurd position of stating that the real is not real—glaring 
case of self-contradiction. If Brahman have parts, is there self-luminosity 
for both the parts and the whole, or only for either? If both be self-luminous, 
then, since either is not the content of the other, the possession of 
parts will not be cognised. If either be self-luminous, there will not be 
established the relation of part and whole between them, any more than 
between part and the self.” Srutis like ‘niskalam niskriyam é4ntam nira- 
vadyam niranjanam divyo hi amurtah Purusah Sa Vahyabhyantaro 
‘hi ajah” also prove the partlessoness of Brahman. If we are to uphold 
the doctrine of transformation, then we are to hold that either Brahman 
“gets transformed into the world in full or only in part. But because of the 
partlessness of Brahman both of these are invalid: If Brahman gets entirely 
metamorphosed into the world and there is nothing immutable but every- 
thing changing, the admission of Brahman will be pointless. Vidyaranya 
in his own peculiarly ‘convincing fray takes up this question. He considers - 
a number of alternative meanings of the term ‘Transformation’ and discusses 
them all as unacceptable and inapplicable to the Absolute Brahman. As 
à matter of fact, Brahman being absolutely changeless and partless, the 
ordinary notion of causality is altogether unavailing of it. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan says, “We have to answer that it is an expression of the 
freedom of the Absolute. It is not necessary for the Absolute to 
express any of its possibilities. If this sossibility is expressed, it is 
a free act of the Absolute’* If Brahman be really modified and 
changed, it will cease to be Brahman and come down to the changing 
material level. Brahman being absolutely partless cannot be changed 
into the world partially. The world because of its self-contradictory 
_and indescribable character cannot claim Brahman as the cause having 
the same status with it (samasattikah). Had Brahman been such cause . 
23, Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan—The Philosophy of Advaita, p. 118. 
* Yide Contemporary Indian Philosophy, pp. 285-86. 
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of the world, the world would not have been unreal and indescribable as 
the Sruti dictates. It is only indescribable nescience hanging on Brahman 
that gets transformed into the world. Keeping this in view it is also saig 
that ignorance creates the world. But however by this we should not think 
that ignorance exists at some antecedent moment and the world comes into 
being at some subsequent moment. The case is otherwise here. It is 
ignorance that is the world or rather the world appears to us only through 
ignorance. We may put it in the words of Prof. J. E. Carpenter’, “Maya 
is not, it would seem, the cause of the world—illusion, it is the world— 
illusion itself.” So the world is an appearance and appearance is always an 
appearance as something other than the reality. To Sarvajidtmamuni non- 
dual Brahman’s appearance as many cannot be real. It must be mithya 
and product of ignorance (Bhagavati Paramatmanyadvitiye vicitra dvaya- 
tiriyamasti. bhrantirajnana hetuh Samksepa Sariraka 1.30) Prof. Murt*4i 
states “what appears is false and the false merely appears. It is all surface 
and no depth. The real never appears ; it is all depth and nb surface”. 
So the world-appearance is only a product of ignorance. Dr. Seal? puts 
the whole Advaitic position very beautifully and in a nutshell,” The Vedan- 
tists believe Maya to be the “ Material cause (upådâna kêrana) of the world. .- 
The power of måyå is the power to realise the unreal to impart practical 
reality or mediate existence to that which does not and cannot possess absplute 
_ reality or self-existence. M&yå is at once real and unreal, while the Brahman 
(self) is absolute Reality, absolute Intelligence and absolute Bliss. 
The world evolves out of Maya (Maya parinama) so that maya in the Vedanta 
_replaces the prakrti of Sankhya. But maya and by implication the world,, 
originate out of Brahman not by a process of evolution (Parinima) but 
of Vivarta (self-alienation)”. According to Vidyaranya Muni both Brahman 
and maya like the two threads of a single rope are the cause of the world. 
In respect of the existence and the manifgtness Brahman is the cause and 
in respect of the change and inertia of the world maya js the cause. The 
other view is that the power of maya is the direct cause of the world. But 
it is known that the power is subordinated to that which owns the power. 
Brahman is the possessor of the power of maya. The third view is that 
maya is an imposition on Brahman. Brahman is only the substratum of 
maya. Though maya is the direct cause, it has no appearance at all apart 
from Brahman (c.f. adhisthina saéttatirik tat aropita sattayah anangikarat) 
Brahman is not the cause directly but being the substratum of maya it is 
also the cause. In his Vivaranopanyasa Råmânanda Sarasvati almost 
echoes Vidyaranya. Both Brahman.and maya together are the cause of the 
world. Though both are equal, yet due to the essential character of cons- 


ciousness and bliss Brahman has not been reduced to maya. Some other 
3. J, E. Carpenter—Theism i in Medieval India, p. 328. 
31. Prof. Murti—The Two Definitions in the Advaita—K. C. Bhattacharyya 
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. 
on the basis of Sruti texts holds that Brahman is the sole material cause of 
the world but mayi endows Brahman with the power to create the world. 
So maya is also the cause of the world. Some others hold that it is mays, 
That is the cause of the world ; but Brahman is the locus of maya, so Brahman 
is also the cause of the world (cf. Brahmamaye Saimyena militva Jagadupa- 
dane ityekam matam atra upadainatvasya tulyatve api cidanandasvaru palak- 
sanat mayato Brahmano bhedajiinam, anye tu Brahmajnanat Sarvajiana 
Srutegca Sacca saccabhavadityadi Srutesca Brahmaiva upidanam Maya 
Brahmanah Prakrtigvanirvahakataktitvena Prakrtiritivyapadisyate ityahuh 
kecittu. mayaiva Jagadyonih  tadadhisthinatvamatrena Brahmanah _ 
Kéranatvamiti-Vivaranopanyasa —Benaras, pp. 115-116). However, one 
thing is abundantly clear Brahman is immutable even when it is 
the cause of the world and it is maya that gets changed into the world. 
So says Vacaspati, Brahman by reason of its eternality and partlessness 
cannot in any way get transformed into the world. So the terms 
like upadana and parinama when applied to Brahman do not mean any 
actual modification (cf. Tyamca upadana parinamadibhas, na vikara- 
bhipriiyena, apitu yatha sarpasya upidanam rajjuh, evam Brahma Jaga- 
dupidanam drastavyam, nakhalu nityasya niskalasya Brahmanah Sarvat- 


` mana ekadegena va Parinamah Sambhavati nityatvat ekadegatvaditi uktam 


— Brahma Sutra, Bombay Edn. p. 429). According to Amalgnanda, the 
author of Kalpataru “Brahman is the material cause. Avidya as supported 
in Jiva is the instrumental cause of the universe. He refers us to the common 
example of rope-serpent. Really, what is appearing as the serpent is the 
rope, the rope contains the materiality of the cause, our ignorance is ing- 
trumental thereto, similarly, Brahman appears asthe manifold existence— 
the matter of the manifold is Brahman—-the.instrument is the ignorance 
supported in Jiva.” Vimuktatman in Istasiddhi nicely makes the Vivarta- 
manata of Brahman clear. Pictures are neither inherent in the canvas, nor 
do they signify the quality attri~ute or any state of the canvas. Without 
the background of the canvas, the lines of the picture are simply nothing. 
Similarly, the world-painting requires the canvas of Brahman. The canvas 
remains as it is even when there are no pictures or all the lines of the picture 
are effaced. Pictures cannot effect any real change to the canvas itself, 
The canvas remains unchanged inspite of the changing sham shows playing 
on the canvas. The canvas as a matter of fact, does not originate with the 
origination of the ‘lines of the pictures. | Lines of the picture’ cannot be 
manifest without the canvas. But the canvas does not require any line 
of picture for its manifestation. In the same way, Brahman does not require 
the world for self-revelation, but the world can be manifest only against 
the Solid background of Brahman. In this way, Vimuktatman arrives 
at the conclusion that Brahman is the material cause only as it is the back- 
ground of maya or the world. This is. the VivartakaranatA of Brahman 
(cf. Citrabhittih Saksannopadinam, napi sahajam citram tasyah ap 
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avasthjinttaram mdaiva gharādih,, napi gunantargagama amarasyeva 


raktatadih, naca asyascitra janmgdau janmadih, citra Prigurdham ca 


bhavat yadyapi bhittim ving citram na bhavati, tathapi na sā citram . 
ving na bhititi evamadi anubhatibhittijagaccitrayoryojyam-Istasiddhi,, 


p- 37). ; l 

Appaya Diksita in Siddhanta lega Sangraha defines the material cause 
as ‘that which is the substratum of the effect and is also the cause to the 
production of the effect’. The rope on this definition can be the the cause 
of the illusory snake. Brahman in the same way is the substratum of and 
essential to the world appearance through its natural manifestation. Brahman 
is thus the cause of the world. A question, though not relevant, may be 
raised. Brahman is immutable and cannot enter into ‘the effect: The 


Advaitin replies objects of the world, bereft of their names and forms which , 


are subject to variations and mutations are nothing in essence but the pure 
existence only. This pure existence which is Brahman verily: is rather 
immanental in each and every thing. Hence it should not be held that 
Brahman has not at all entered into-the world-appearance since Brahman 
is the quintessence of every thing-—Brahman is Sarvam Khalvidam: In 
spite of the changes in name and form the pure Satta or existence of the 
world is the same. So it is Brahman that conjures up the world-appearance 
through sheer maya. It is said in Advaita Cintakaustubha (p 20). Though 
Brahman in its pure and unalloyed nature cannot be cause of the would, 
yet Brahman with måyå can be the cause of the world. Mayopahita Brahman 
can be the substratum of the apparent modification. In this connexion 
another point of interest should be made clear. To say that the world comes 


out of Brahman may mean either that Brahman in spite of its essential -° 


nature as one is the many er Brahman is the only reality and the world is 
absolutely naught. But both these alternatives are wrong. No body can 
change the nature of anything, fire can by no power be transformed into 
water. If Brahman be One (and it must be Qne on the Srutis and arguments) 
it cannot be many. Itis a contradiction in thought to suppose that Brahman 
is one and many at one and the same time and in one particular 
sense. If on the second alternative Brahman be the sole reality and the 
world is absolutely naught then the position of the individual will 
be one of finished bankruptcy. The individual will be simply naught and 
` the conclusion of such an individual will also be simply meaningless and 


absurd. So Maya, holding as it, does the negative of itself within itself . 


is resorted to for accounting for the world of behaviours. 


Dr. Mahendra Nath Sirkar®* brings home the Vivartamanata of 


Brahman in his own ingenuous way. According to him “The effect seems . 


to be apparently a reality, but, on closer inspection, we observe that cause 
subsists in the effect in the integrity of its being, e.g. an applying heat to 


3, Dr. M. N. Sirkar—The System of Vedantic Thought and Culture, pp. 92-99. 
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water we get vapour but can anybody argue that in the essence of water 
there is any change ? No doubt there is a modification of one state of 
appearance into another, but no change has been effected in the essence 
of the thing. The effect is not the mutation but only an appearance. It 
is identical in essence with the cause, though in appearance it is different. 
Brahman is the ultimate ground and the world is an appearance only and 
it is a fact that the truth of appearance is not any appearance but it is truth 
or reality itself. The truth of the illusory snake is the rope itself. The 
truth or reality of the world-appearance is the Absolute Reality or Brahman 
itself. The ground may seem: to be related to various things at various 
points of time, but this does not constitute any change to the ground itself. 
Different objects come and pass away but the ground, the Absolute Brahman 
remains the same. There are two alternatives to be considered here with 
regard to the relation between the ground and the related object—either the 
ground and the related object are both dependent or independent. In case 
of their dependence they will be implicative of each other and it will be 
absolutely impossible for us to discriminate the one from the other. In 
‘case of their absolute independence, there is no question of one’s being related 
to the other. So to obviate all these difficulties the Advaitins recognise the 
*round as something fundamental and rock-seated. The related objects 
do not enjoy this position of the ground since they cannot live apart from 
all relajions—the ground is never spent up in the relations in which the related 
objects stand to the ground. Hence the relations of the related objects 
do not constitute any real change to the ground itself. But relations and 
related objects are not nothing since they are experienced They are anirvacya 
on the other hand ultimate ground which is no other than the Absolute 
Truth or Absolute Brahman is 4tma-virodha Sunya (free from internal 
contradictions) avadhita visayatva (it can never be denied) and Pratyaksa 
swarupa (has the character of all immediacy). The Absolute Brahman 
is the Absolute Truth orf the side of fhe subject and the object. As a matter 
of fact, Pure Brahman is only upalaksita by the world and the world is 
not any essential character of Brahman (cf. Yatra Kakastisthati ado 
Devadattagrham iti Kakadharena Devadattagrha-mupalaksyate tatha 
yatah kiranit Jagato janmadi bhavati tad Brahmeti jagat Karanena Brahmo- 
palaksyate—Prakatartha Vivarana p.39). To sum up this point, Advaitin 
thinks that the world is maya and Brahman is the substratum of the world 
of objects and the relation between Brahman and the world is anirvacyatad- 
atmya. Here we may for comparative study bring in what Vijnanabhiksu 
thinks in his Vijnanamrtarahasya (Bhasya *) Vijaanabhiksu** concludes 
“at the time of creation Prakriti which was located in Brahman in an un- 
divided form, transformed itself into this world and thus Brahman comes 
to be regarded as the locative cause of the world”, Brahman is on this view 


34, Prof. Ssokanath Sastri—The Locative Cause—Prabuddha Bharat, 1946, pp. 
121-23. . 
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the adharakarana of the world”. The relation of Brahman and Prakrti 
is of the nature of extreme non-differentiation due to an absolutely insepa- 
rable association of the two, and is responsible for the perception of unity 
between two distinct things (say for example milk and water). So thgugh 
the effect can be affiliated to the locus as its cause, still the locus cannot 
properly be regarded as the changing material cause of the same’. Apparently . 
the views of the Advaitin and Vijaadnabhiksu are similar. But on closer 
observation some difference will be disclosed to us. Brahman, according 
to the Advaitic view is the substratum of the world-appearance. But 
the Advaitin will never admit Brahman as the real substratum of the world 
as the pitcher is the substratum of water in pitcher. Brahman, on the 
Advaitic view is the substratum of the world only through ignorance. The 
fundamental distinction between the Advaitic view and the view of Vijfiana. 
bhiksu has been due to the distinction between adhara and adhisthana. 
Brahman is the (vivarta) adhisthana of the world-appearance ; but Brahman 
is not the adhara of the world. In case of Brahman’s being the adhara of 
the world, Brahman will stand on a par with any other material object. 
Brahman underlying all objects of the world is the real adhisthana of the” 
world and ajnanopahita Brahman is only a false adhara. Dr. Das Gupta 
writes brilliantly “But the difference between the two kinds of conception® 
of adhisthana K4rana is indeed very great, for while Bhiksu considers this 
to be the unchangeable ground which sustains the movements of the Principle 
of change in it in an undivided unity Sankar regards the adhisthana as the 
basis of all changes which are unreal in themselves., Moreover, 
for Samkar the effect is unreal-ajnanakarya for Vijfidnabhiksu the effect 
is real. In this connextion we consider it very important to brush aside 
the possibility of another confusion. According to the Samkhya school 
of thinkers it is prakrti that gets itself transformed into the world and. in 
Advaita Vedanta it is maya that is metamorphosed into the world. Maya 
is neither describable as existent nor aa Non-existent. On the other hand, 
Prakrti is ever real and present. In the Sruti text Prakrti and maya are 
used synonymously “mayantu Prakrtim Vidyat.” Butif we closely analyse, 
we find a lot of difference between Prakrti and Maya. Prakrti can run on 
her course independent of Purusa but maya has never such an independent 
status. To a Brahmajnani maya is eternally cancelled but on the Samkhya 
view when the Sadhaka attains to liberation through the discrimination of | 
Prakrti and Purusa (Prakrti-Purusa-Viveka) Prakrti is not cancelled. If 
we are to learn something more about the difference between maya of the 
Vedantin and Prakrti of the Sénkhya-yoga school we will do well only to refer 
| to Dr. Das Gupta’s Yoga Philosophy in relation to other systems of Indian 
though ” or the sake of the clarity of the point we use his arguments 
freely “Sankara’s Vedanta has to admit the modification of the maya but 


3, Dr. Dasgupta—History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. ITI, p. 456. 
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‘has at the same time to hold it as unreal. The Vedanta says that the maya 
is as beginningless as the Prakrti and as Santa (ending) as the buddhih of 
the,Sankhya with reference to the released person. But according to the 
Vedanta the notion of the self as the experience is only false knowledge an 
illusion imposed upon the formless Brahman as many. The maya, according 
to.Sankar, ‘can neither be said to exist nor to non exist. It is anirvacya i.e. 
can never be described or defined. Such an unknown and unknowable 
maya by its reflection upon the Brahman causes the many of the world. 
But according to the doctrine the prakyti is as real as the purusha itself. 
They are the two irreducible metaphysical remainders, the purusha and 
the prakrti. The connexion is beginningless. But the connexion is not 
unreal in the Vedanta sense of the term. We see that according to the 
Vedanta system, all notions of ego or persofiality are false and are orginated 
by the illusive action of the maya, so that when they ultimately vanish, 
there are no remainders except the Brahman. But this is not case with 
Samkhya for ùs the Purusha is.the real seer, its cognitions cannot be dismissed 

* as unreal and so the Purushas or the knowers as they appear to us must 
be held to be real so far as they are not identified with the contents of know- 

*ledge’’** Thus Prakrti and maya are different in spite of their apparent 
similarities in the two schools of thought. 

Now the opponent asks the question how is it that the Advaitin some- 
times says that Brahman is the cause of the world and sometimes he says 
that it is not Brahman but maya is directly the cause of the world and 
Brahman is the cause only because it is the substratum of the world-appear- 
ance or maya. The position of Advaitism, as the opponent points 
out suffers.glaring contradition. In reply to this charge the Advaitin says _ 
that in the Srutis there is the mention of the two kinds of Brahman—Saguna 
and Nirguna. “Saguna Brahman is that which has the upådhi of name form 
and modifications. Nifzuna Brahmgn has no such upadhi at all (cf. Samkar’s 
language “dvirapam hi Brahmivagamyate namarapa vikarabhedopadhi 
visistam, tadviparitam ca Sarvopidhivivarjitam—Samkar’s Commentary 
on Brahma Sutra 1.1.11.). It is Saguna Brahman because it is yet within 
the domain of mind, but mind can conceive of nothing regarding Brahman 
(and as such Brahman is Nirguna). However the Nirguna Brahman is 
not the exact opposite of Saguna Brahman. Saguna Brahman only trans- 
cends itself and points beyond to Nirguna because the latter is.the final 
fruition or culmination of the Saguna. Nirguna Brahman is the quint- 
essence and the very truth of the Saguna: * With the ideal of the Saguna 
Brahman in view the Advaitin at the very outset sets himself to consider 
‘the anomalies and -contradiction of ordinary experience and then passes 
beyond the Saguna Brahman to Nirguna. Saguha Brahman is an external 
appearance and is not in itself. On the other hand, Brahman as having 


36, Dr. S'N. Dasgupta—Yoga Philosophy in relation to other Systems of Indian 
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no attribute is in itself.. But there is no real gap between the two Brahman- 
-Saguna and Nirguna. Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya?” makes the distinction 
between the Saguna and Nirguna Brahman very clear. “Brahman has, 
however, no necessary reference to Maya. He can be, but need not be, 
understood as what is not Maya. .Understood as what is not Maya as it 
is figuratiyely put, as shining against Maya without being identified with- , 
out it, or as a master using this principle as his servant. He is Isvara, 
_the Lord of the individual selves and the creator of the world.” Saguna 
Brahman is the cause of the world. Nirguna Brahman is only vivarta 
karana or the adhisthana of the world-appearance. Furthermore, the 
Advaitin points out that in the realm of Vyavahara he admits the relation 
of identity-in-difference between the material cause and the effect prodycegl 
from the material. So there is no question . of denying the difference 
or arising any contradiction in the Vyavaharika level. In the first place 
Brahman is brought home as the cause of the world and then following 
the Vivartavada Brahman is known as having nothing to-do with the world. 
Difference is at first posited and admitted in the Vyavaharika level and in. 
‘the Saguna Brahman then the same difference is negated and cancelled in 
the Piramarthika level but the essence of the ‘bhidyamana’ is retained - in 
the Nirguna Brahman attained through Vivartavada. That which js never 
admitted in any way like the sky-flower or square-circle can never be hegated 
and cancelled. The Advaitin appeals to the easy first and to the abstruse 
next. This is the characteristic approach of the Advaitin—‘“adhyaro- 
pa pavadibhyam nisprapancam prapancyate.” Brahman with limitations 
and determinations is first pointed out and then the Nirguna Brahman is 
appealed to through theenegation and cancellation of all determinations and 
limitations. : ka 

Brahman, as it stands in Advaitig literature is absolutely nirguna and 
has no characteristic at all. PE NG the One Reality it can have | 
nothing beside by which it may be defined . In this way both Svarupa 
laksana and tatastha laksana are unavailing of the absolute Brahman. But 
without some definition or description we cannot inquire into anything 
and so not in to Brahman—‘Laksana Pramanabhyam hi vastusiddhih.” 
So for supplying the demands of thought and practical reason the Advaitin - 
resorts to definition and description of Brahman. The character of Kara- . 
natva does never constitute any part in the life of the Absolute Brahman. 
“Tt is a common belief that the world is an effect which owes its existence 
to God. The Advaitin, utilizing this belief defines Brahman as the cause 
of the world ; and he thereby distinguishes it from entities like Prakrti 
-and atoms which are regarded as the source of the world by other schools 
.of thought. The definition merely means that there would be no world ’ 
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. but for Brahman, and does not imply that the one has actually emerged — 
from the other.” The Advaitic Brahman is beyond both laksanas-Svarupa 
or tatastha, though these, of course, supply a conjectural insight. Sri 
Rama Krsna used to say one removes a thorn by another and finally dis- 
cards them both. So laksanas have got to be transcended for the attain- 
ment of the markless Brahman. These laksanas are not useless but they 

~ do not subserve the absolute purpose (if the absolute purpose is any purpose 
at all %).: We may refer to Prof. Murti’s exposition on this point “It is the 
purpose of two definitions to direct and deepén the spiritual process already 
incipient in the Brahmajijfasa. They constitute the two stages of pro- 
gress. Starting from phenomena, the Tatastha laksana leads us to the 
existence of Brahman as their unconditioned ground. The Swarupa laksana 
enables us to. penetrate deeper into its nature. The tatastha laksana gives 
us the that of Brahman and the Swarupa laksana tells what it is ”.?? On 
the Advaitic view it has to be remembered always that lakeanas are. all, 
really speaking upalaksanas only. Now we shall conclude this chapter 

e with a brief remark on pure Brahman as absolute truth of the relative world. 
We do this in the hope that it may help’ us in our subsequent considerations 
eon the nature of the world and may serve as an ultimate standard of all 
judgements. In the light of Pure Brahman everything is expected to be 
judged*in its true colour. Pure Brahman is uniform Persistent, and Consistent 
throughout. Pure Brahman does not vary urider the pressure of any cir- 
cumstances, be if’inherent or foreign. If any one of these marks be denied, 
there will be no truth. It will come down to the relative plane. Relative 
and dependent truth is no truth. Despite this if it be‘maintained that the 
relative is the truth the Advaitin replies, the relative is relative only as 

against the background of the Absolute. The Absolute is in and for itself 
and does not presuppose the relation. The relation of dependence is asym- 
metrical—the relative depending uyon the Absolute whereas the’ Absolute 
depending on nothing. There can be no temporal relation obtaining between 
the eternal and the temporal. The relative has only a borrowed existence 
and no real one on its own ground. If all the conditions operating on the 
relative be removed, there will be nothing like relation or the relative. But 
something relative cannot in anyway affect the Absolute. When the crow 
. perching on the house-top flies away, the house-top is not in the least affected. 
The body is not affected when there is no shadow. Similarly the Advaitin 
thinks that on the rise of knowledge when all world-appearances are dissipated 
the Absolute Brahman is not-dissipated. All determinations are negations 
and the Absolute Reality cannot be a bundle of negations. So the Absolute 
Brahman is undeterniined through and through. The question may naturally 
arise “If the real is the undetermined how can there be conception thereof, 


3 M. Hiriyanna—Indian Philosophical Studies, Vol. I, pp. 98-102, 
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“The answer is that the undeterminėd is conceived of not-as a term ina think- . 
ing relation, ;but.as the non-relational ground. ofall thinking and other 
relations. : Conception does mot -grasp, it, but indicates. it as its own. ful- 
filment, wherein it as conception-ceases to be. This we. claim is not*im- 
tellectually unintelligible, though it-cannot be fully comprehended by ‘the 
intellect. because of the very nature of the Absolute as transcending thought. 
Let us assume for a moment the unintelligibility of our view. Is the rival 
view that reality is the determined any more intelligible. We have, one may 
say, a conception of the determined. Was it determined or not. prior to the 
conception? If it was determined, does the conception add to its deter- 
mination. If so, does it not inevitably distort its objects? If not, what 
is this relation called thinking which. makes -no difference: to-its ‘terms ? Tf 
the -difference :be for the thinking subject, does not- the .determined -objecte 
mndergo further modification as affecting the subject? If so, is not the 
object of conception different‘from the object -in itself? If so, can the 
datter ever be known: as itis. Again, ifthe object of conception was un- 
determined. prior to conception, how is. this different.from -our.account? | 
‘Surely .on, this.alternative it is-nearer the truth to-coneeive of the undeter- 
‘mined .as undetermined, rather: than as determined,’ - - vë 
In this connexion it = -conduce. to” clearness to consider here the 
gin ‘Eor Moore Russell eto. al ees are dhah el tas And. all 
errors are absolute-errors. Modern realists do not subscrilse to one monistic 
inclusive absolute. truth comprising-.all .other truths in itself. ‘The Prag- 
matists hold : “We can:define truth—(1) formally as.logical value ;-(2) Psycho- 
logically, as- satisfaction of : cognitive -purpose ~- (3) . materially, ..as “a 
truth-claim that -works and is useful ;. (4).empirically, ..as- dependent on 
the consequences ..of taking it.as true.”#. They will reduce .all. truths 
to- relative truths and will- deny only . an, absolute . or inclusive 
truth “but -will .also “have no N truth .which is .not true 
relatively to a concrete particular situation: Thus for the Pragmatists 
„the truths of to-day may become the errors of to-morrow. . This view is what 
Ibsen ..dramatises in his ‘play ‘An Enemy «of the People’. In between 
the two extremes comes Bradley’s theory -of the „degrees . of . truth 
culminating -into an absolute truth which passes beyond into -reality , and 
thus ceases to be-truth about reality. The Advaitic position must not be 
confounded with “Bradley’s ‘conclusion that appearance needs reality to 
complete itself and. reality eneeds- appearance to give itself content and 
actuality.”“1 For Bradley appearances are appearances of Reality and 
therefore qualify Reality though transmuted and transformed. In other 


‘words, every appearance has its alter-ego in Reality, which though free from 
42 P. P. S. Sastri—The Place of God in Advaita, Proceedings of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, Part I (1934), pp. 18-19. 
* Schiller-Logic for Use, p. 151. 
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‘the contradiction of the appearance is yet not altogether unlike the con- 
tradictory appearance which qua-contradictory fails to.get a home in reality. 
But here the Advaitin may relevantly- point :out-if: Bradley | could. have 
perfectly freed himself from his Hegelian affiliation. he. would have detected: 
the real Some how not in transmutation of appearances but in. the recog 
nition, in consonance with the demand of experience. as well as logic, of 
the apparent extra-subjective, of the- plurality of experience, of the cosmic 
illusion despite its unreality, in the breast of the. undifferenced, undetermi- 
nate absolute.’’4? Being originally Hegelian, Bradley. could not ignore 
the demands of thought. So he has to somehow effect. a synthesis of oppo- 
sites and contradictories in the Absolute and has to go beyond his own logic. 
The very distinction, as the Sarhkarite points out, between appearance and 
* reality shows that the appearances cannot be Reality. In the Absolute 
truth of the Advaitin all relative appearances are negated and rejected. 
Truth, according: to Sarhkarite is immutable and absolute and does not 
admit of degrees. It is absurd to speak of any experience as Bradley does 
of being more or less true: In so far as it is infected with contradiction and 
therefore inconsistent and .self-discrepant:it has -no place in Reality and 
does not qualifyit. Itis thus an-appearance in Reality. and notan appearance 
of Reality, a floating idea or an-wandering.adjective, something that appears 
but laves no impress on Reality. Appearances we can, however, speak 
of as different grades of falsity in so far as-one category of appearance has 
the power of dvercoming and cancelling. another category of appearance. 
Religion, fore sample, is an appearance that cam overcome and cancel the 
appearance: which we call worldly life. But religion: is no. less a falsity con- 
sidered in relation to the Absolute Truth than is.the oridinary life of mundane 
pursuits. Both are thus false. But religion is & higher mithya or falsity 
in so far’as it- cam cancel the falsity. whichis the. mundane life while the 
falsity which is the mundane lifg cannot.cancel.the subtler falsity which 
is- religion. However, we get four views: 
(a) All-truths are. absolute truths and all errors:are absolute errors. 
There- is no -monistic or all-inclusive. truth’ (views of Moore and Russel). 
(b). AH truths are. relative- truths: and errors-are relatively erroneous. 
There is no impersonal absolute: truth, no dehumanized truth: which is not 
personally owned truth and which is not relative to a concrete empirical 
situation which. is always changing. No truth is-true-forever and nor. is 
any ‘error for all time and for all situation false. 
in different deégrees. of all-inclusive: absolute. truth which is.the absolute 
Reality. as absolute self-maintaining experience: 
(d) There is only one immutable absolute truth. (Sarhkar says in 
Upanisad Bhasya : “Satyamiti yadrupena yanniscitam tadrupamna Vyabhi- 


42 Dr. G. C. Dev—Idealism and-Progress, pp. 386.87, 
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carati tat satyam, yad rupena yanniscitam tadrupam vyabhicarati tad . 
anrtam iti), The so-called approximations thereto in human experience 
being only floating appearances’ fall altogether outside the truth. There 
are thus no degrees of truth but only different grades of falsity or mithya. 
They stand eternally cancelled in the Absolute immutable truth which is 
the reality. The difference between ‘c’ and ‘d’ can be explained .as follows : 
For ‘c’, the Absolute truth is a reconciliation of different finite truths while 
for ‘d’ absolute truth is absolutely true only as it utters cancellation of all 
incoherent finite truths. 

It is obvious that the Advaitic position represented in ‘d’ is more consis- 
tent than that of Neo-Hegelians like Bradley. Bradley’s contention that 
every appearance must have a home in Reality is obviously unjustifiable. 
If the appearance qualifies Reality on in so far as it is divested of its internals 
discrepancy, what happens to appearance as ‘it -appears in our experience, 
self-discrepant and contradictory ? This appearance obviously has no place 
in Reality and yet it cannot be.denied that it appeared as such with its con- 
tradictions and discrepancies in ‘the experience of finite beings. Here we ẹ 
have something appearing in a form that has no place in Reality and there- 
fore is of a nature of a floating idea that does not qualify Reality. Bradley e 
will not conceive floating idéas and yet he can not explain experience without 
resorting to them. Hence Sarhkar is more consistent: He has the 
couragé to admit the anirvacaniya or -mithya in the sense of some- 
thing that appears and therefore’ cannot be said to be nothing which. 
yet cannot be said to be real either in so far as it is'self-discrepant and con- 
tradictory. (Appearances as appearances have no reality, they are only 
avicarita Samsiddha.) The Absolute Truth on the Advaitice view is not like 
any material truth, i.e. chair or table lying outside in a disconnected manner, 
but it is axiologically immanent'in every bit of experience.” The Absolute 
Truth of the Advaitin is also self-evident. “‘Amalananda in the relevant 
part of the Kalpataru gives a summary of Vacaspati’s arguments in Npaya 
Kanika. The main argument is this. Truth is self-evident, not made 
known by constancy of the cognition to its object. If cognition does require 
constancy, for what purpose does it need it for the presentation of the 
object cognised or for successful practical activity ? Not the first, since 
cognition does not arise first and then présent the object ; rather does it 
arise first as the presentation of an object. Nor the second ; for in order 
to apprehend constancy, practfeal efficiency etc. should be first appre- 
hended. Is this effected by -another ` cognition? Then the constancy 
of that cognition comes in question and we have an infinite regress. If 
another cognition be not needed for the second cognition, validity would `. 
be ascertained neither for that cognition nor the first cognition, ` 
dependent thereon for its ‘validity. And if ‘the validity. of ‘the. second 
cognition be self-evident, why not the first as well.’’? If the truth 

t ‘Vide Bhamati Catussutra (S. Sastri and Kunnan Raj), pp. 257-58, 
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- be selfevident, then it necessarily follows that which is obšċùuřé and requires 
something other than itself for manifestation must be other than the 
Absolute Truth, it must be anirvacaniya. 


For both Sarnkara and ‘Bradley ultimate truth and reality is such as 
it does not contradict itself. To say that a thing stands the test of non- 
contradiction may mean that (a) it is free from internal contradiction-whether 
the piece of knowledge is rooted in object or not is not the chief concern 
of the Advaitin in regard to the validity of knowledge, the Advaitin, on 
the other hand, thinks whether the knowledge ‘situation is one harmonious 
whole-“‘tarhi vadhatapramanyam nanivareani yarthatvat (Istasiddhi, p. 33) 
or (b) that it is not contradicted by anything else, or (c) that it does not 
» Contradict itself and also is not contradicted by anything else or, in other 
* words, it is both g and b. To say that a thing contradicts itself is the same 
as saying it is and it is not. This is obviously impossible in the case of the 
Absolute which by virtue of its inherent reality is inconsistent with its own 
negation. ‘And in so far. as the Absolute as Absolute is the all-inclusive 

° Reality comprising all that is, ib cannot be negated or overthrown by any- 
thing outside itself, there being nothing outside the Absolute, Hence it 

” follows the cognizance of the Absolute as unconditional all-inclusive Reality 
involves the cognition that it isnot contradicted either by itself or by anything 
else... For Sarhkar Reality means something exclusive of all contradictory 
contents (the author of Vedanta Paribhasa goes to the extent of asserting. 
that right cognition is also uncontradicted knowledge). A thing is said to 
be contradicted when it is, on analysis, found to be non-existent where 
át appeared in experience to be present (Pratipannopaidhaunisedha Pratiyo- 
gitvam). Contradicted appearances are like unsubstantial mirages which 
appear and yet are not where. they appeared. The author of Vedanta 
Sidhinta Muktavali says : Saksatkrte tu adhisthane samanantara niscitih 
adhyasyamana nastitivadha ityucfate Vudhaih. In vadha on realisation of 
the substrate the cognised ob*ect seems to be dissipated. Hence the Principle 
of non-contradiction is the clue for the discernment of the reality as 
distinguished from unsubstantial appearance. Brahman cannot be con- 
contradicted and therefore be illusory appearance. Itis therefore unalterable, 
self-subsistent, indubitable and independent ; otherwise, Absolute Brahman 
would have been a relative Brahman only. But this is absurd. 


Next we shall consider the nature of the world in details and its relation 

_ to Brahman and in what precise relation the world resides in the Absolute 

Brahman and also why Brahman can only be the Vivarta cause of the world. 
Four alternatives suggest themselves to us for consideration : 


(a) We may say that the world of experience is the Reality and 
there is no Brahman or Absolute beyond and behind the world we see and feel. 
This is naturalism. | 


(6) We may say again that the world is an unsubstantial show, such 
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s.uff as dreams are made of and therefore the ultimate truth behind the - 
the world-appearance is. the. Absolute. This isthe Buddhistic theory. 
(c) We may say that the world that we see hear or feel is a real wor 
as a real manifestation of areal Brahman-or the Absolute and there is no 
falsity anywhere either in respect of the-world of sense-experience or its 
absolute or the ultimate ground. a 
(d) We may say that the world-appearance is not reducible to absolute 

nihil, though as appearance it lacks the truth and reality of the-Absolute. 
This is the Advaitic position. There are two alternatives to be considered 
here with regard to.the relation between the ground and the related object— 
either . the ground and the related object are both dependent or independent. 
In case of their dependence they will be implicative of each other and it will 
be absoluttly impossible for us:tb discriminate-the one from the other: In ® 
case of their absolute independence, there is no question of -One’s- being 
related to the other. So. to obviate all these difficulties the-Advaitins recog- 
nise the ground as something fundamental and. rock-seated,-the related 
objects do not enjoy this position of the ground since they cannot live apart « 
from all relations the ground is never spent up in the relations in which the 
. related objects stand to the ground. Hence the relations of related objects e 
do not constitute any real change to the ground itself. But relations. and 
‘related objects are not nothing since they are experienced. They are anir- 
vacaniya, on the other hand, the ultimate gone which is no other than the 
Absolute Truth or Absolute Brahman is ‘atma-virodha sūhya’ (free from 
internal contradictions), avidhita visayatva (it-can never be denied) and 
Pratyaksa-svarupa (has the. character of all immediacy). The Absolute 
Brahman is the Absolute ,truth on the side of the subject and the object, - 
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. Reviews and Notices of Books 


‘“Bimbisara-Kharavela”’ Kramanupanji O Hathigumpha silalipi 
tathyer Jaina -vyakhya: By Sri Premamaya Dasgupta; published by 
Sampratik Prakagani, Post Box 16226, Calcutta-29. Distributor : Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Caleutta-12; Pp. 1-74; 1968, 


In this booklet the author has tried to establish the chronology of 
Bimbisara and Kharavela on the basis of the Buddhist, Jaina and the 
e Furanic sources. The first notice of the ‘Hathigumpha Inscription of 
Kharavela was published by Mr. Stirling in Asiatic ‘Researches in 1827 
and -since then scholars ‘like Princep, Cunningham, Bhagwanlal Indraji, 
Jayaswal, R. D. Banerji, B.‘M. Barua and others had been attempt- 
ing ġo probe into the secrats of the Hathigumpha wand the Kharavela 
chronology, This- small booklet is also:a venture for another vunder- 
e ‘aking in that subject. The language of this book, though written in 
Bengali, is not.very lucid, yet it may serve fo incite ‘the spirit of 
further research in the subject among the. scholars of ancient -Indian history 
and*chronology.. | 


‘ l _ 3 P. C. MAJUMDER. 


Ourselves | P 


SEMINAR ON LINEAR PROGRAMMING ANALYSIS AND 
INDIAN PLANNING AT THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


It is learnt that the University Grants Commission has sanctioned 
a sum of Rs. 14,000 to meet the expenses to be incurred for conduct- 
ing a Seminar on Linear Programming and Indian Planning to be 
held from January 4 to January 22, 1955. In this connection a 
proposal has been made to invite a numer of visiting specialists 
from the Universities of Bombay and Delhi and Indian Statistical 
Institute, New Delhi. Experts on these subjects from the Universities 
' of Burdwan and Jadavpur and also from the Indian Institute of 
Management, Calcutta, have also been invited to attend the seminar. 
Colleges affiliated to the University. of Calcutta up to the -Honours 
standard in Economies will. also be requested to participate in it. 
Invitations have also been issued to other Indian Universities 
requesting them to nominate one of their Junior oe Research l 
Fellows or assistants to attend the seminar. 


+ 
s 


THE 22ND INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL CoNGRESS 


The 22nd Internationa! Geological Congress will be held in New ` 
Delhi from 14th to 22nd” December 1964. This is the first time that 
the International Geological Congress is going to be held fh India. 
Professor N. N. Chatterjee has been appointed a delegate to represent 
this University at the Congress. Other members of the teaching 
staff of the Department of Geology, Calcutta University, wilk also 
attend the Conference. 


BANGABALA Moora SOHOLARSHIP FOR 1964 


The names of Sm. Basanti Bhaduri and Sm Anita Gupta have 
been recommended’ for the award of the above scholarship for 
1964. These are awarded to students of the College of Nursing 
at New Delhi. August 10, each year has been fixed as the last 
date for receiving applications for the scholarship from students of 
the College of Nursing, New Delhi. As Sm. Gupta has already been 
nominated for the award of a State Government Scholarship for 
studying Nursing in the College, the award will not go to her. 
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A New ENDOWMENT 


Dr. N. N. Dasgupta has handed over a sum of Rs. 14,000 
in“jhe Unit Trust of India Certificates to perpetuate the name of 
late Jyoti Prova Dasgupta, his sister who was connected with the 

University for over 25 years as First Viharilal Mitra Fellow of the 

University, Lecturer-in-charge of the Domestic Science Department, 
Member of the University Senate and lastly as the Founder-Principal 
of Viharilal College of Home Science. It is proposed that out of the 
‘annual return from these Unit Trusts three medals of the value of 
Rs. 40 each and cash prizes of equal amounts be awarded to (1) a 

lady candidate who obtains highest marks in Honours at the B.A. 
Examination, (2) lady candidate who*obtains highest marks in 
Honours at the B. Sc. examination and (8) a lady candidate who 
obtains the highest marks in aggregate in the B.A. or B.Sc. (Pass 

examinations) electing two or more of the following subjects, 
"Household Science, Child care and Training, Social Science and 
Household Art. Hach medal shall bear the inscription “Sm. Jyoti 

Prova Dasgupta Memorial Medal’’and the cash prizes shall be called 
““Jyotis Prova Memorial Prize’. ` 
The offer has been accepted with thanks. 
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Dotifications < .. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. €/282/97(Affl.) 


It-is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Krishnath College, Berhampore, has been affiliated in Bengali to 
the B.A. Honours standerd with effect from the commencement of the session 1964- 
65, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at the 
B.A. Honours Part I examination in 1966 and B.A. Honours Part II Examination in 
1967 and not earlier. : T ; i : > 0 


Senate House, : G. ©. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, ' -d . Registrar, 
The 21st July, 1984. , 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA: 
Notification No. €/168/142(Afll.) - 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Yogoda Satsangha Palpara® 
Mahavidyalaya, Palpara, Midnapore, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Elements 
of Economics and Civics, History and Logic to the Pre-University Arts standard and. 
in English, Bengali, Economies, Political Science, History and Philosophy to the 
B.A. Pass standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, 4.6. 
` with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre- 
University Arts Examination in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I examinatién in 1966 and B.A. . 
Pass Part IT Examination in 1967 and not earlier. l 


Senate House, G. ©. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Caloutte, . Registrër. 
The 21e? July, 1964. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA . . 
Notification No. 6/255/145(Afl.) , | 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Seva Bharati Mehavidyalaya, 
Midnapore, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Civics, History and Logic to the 
Pre-University Arts standard and in English (Compulsory), Bengali (Vernacular), 
History, Economics, Political Science and -Philosophy to the B.A. Pass standard with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, t.e. with permission to present 
candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts Examination 
in 1965, B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part II Examination in 
1967 and not earlier. À 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 2let July, 1984. . | 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/262/147(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the K. K. Das College of Com- 
merce, Baishnabghata, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Elements of Economics 
and Civics, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping to the 
Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali, Economic Theory, Economic 
Problems of Indie, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathe- 
matics, Commercial and’ Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Ad- 
vanced Accountancy and Auditing to the B.Com, Pass standard from the session 1964, 
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65, i.e. with, permission to present candidates in, the abovementioned subjects at the’ 
Pre-University Arts examination in 1965, B.Com. Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and 
B.Com. Pass Part IL Examination in 1967 and not earlier. 


` - a 
Setate House, G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, ~ Registrar. 
The 21st July, 1964. ; i 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. €/234/105(Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that-in extension of affiliation alreadd 
granted, the Raja Narendralal Khan Women’s College, Midnapore, has been affiliate 
in Philosophy and Bengali to the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the com- 
mencement of the session 1964-65, ¢.e. with permission to present candidates in the 
abovementioned subjects at the B.A. Honours Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. 
Honours Part IL Examination in 1967 and not earlier. 


e œ 2 
Senate House, y G. O. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, . : Registrar. 


The 24th July, 1964. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/198/99( Af.) 


® tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation al. 
ready granted, the Mahishadal Raj College has been affiliated in Biology to the Pre- 
University Science standard and in Sanskrit to the B.A, Honours standard with effect 
from the’ commencement of the session 1964-65, ie. with permission to present candi- 
dates in® the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Science Examination in 
1965, B.A. Honours Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Honours Part II Examina- 


tion in 1967 and net earlier. 


Senate House, — | G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, l Regiatrar, 
The 23rd July, 1964. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. ¢/226/10(A f.) 


Ts is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Brahmananda Keshabchandra College, Bon-Hooghly, has been 
affiliated in Political Science to the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the com- 
mencement of the session 1964-65, ¢.e. with permission tó present candidates in the 
abovementioned subject at the B.A. Honours Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. 
Honours Part IL Examination in: 1967 and not earlier. 


Senate House, G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Caloutta, : Registrar. 
The 2let July, 1964. i 


* 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 6/385/10¢AM.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that ih extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Narasinha Dutt College, Howrah, has been affiliated in Anthro- 
pology to the B.A. Pass standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1964-65, 4.e., with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at 
the B.A, Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Pass Part II Examination in 1967 


and not earlier. 


Senate House, G. C. RaYoHAUDHURI, - 
Caleut l Registrar, 


utta, 
The 20th July, 1964. 


+ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 6/862/109(A ffl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Ramkrishna Mission College, Narendrapur, has been affiliated in 
Philosophy to the B.A. Pass and Honours standards with effect from the commence- 
ment of the session 1964-65, z.e., with permission to present candidates in the above- 
mentioned subject at the B.A. Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Part II Exa- 
mination in 1967 and not earlier. 


Senate House, h G. O. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, : Registrar. 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
Notice 


1. The following candidates who were reported to have used unfairmeans ate the 
Practical Examinations in Physics of 1961 as noted against each, are expelled from their 
respective Examinations of 1961 (both Papers and Practicals) :— 


(1) Roll No. 12, Enrolment No. S.i. 482—Gopal Krishna Sharma—M.Se. Part I. 


(2) Roll No. 515, Enrolment No. S.i. 245-—Rajendra Nath Kapoor—B.8e. 
(Prel.). e 


2. Roll No. 586, Enrolment No. A.f. 659-Raza Haider Makhdoomi of M.A. Part 
JI Examination of 1961 who was reported to have brought some notes in the Examination, 
Hall is fined Rs. 10. 


3. The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfairmeays at the 
Examinations of 1961 as noted against each are expelled from their respective Hxamina- 
tions of 1961 and debarred from appearing at all examinations of the University upto 
April 1962, They will further not be eligible for readmission to the University earlier 
than the session 1962-63 :- 


(1) Roll No. 551, Enrolment No. A.h. 994—Bhimma Prasad—M.A. Part II. 

(2) Roll No. 405, Enrolment No. A.f. 27—Amrendra Tripathi—M.A. Part 11. 

(3) Roll No. 2352, Enrolment No. A.h. 161—Diwakar Misra—B.A. Part Il. 

4, The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfairmeans at the 
B.Com. (Previous) Examination of 1961 at expelled from the B. Com. (Previous. 
Examination of 1961 only :— - . 

(1) Roll No. 245, Enrolment No. Gi, 150—Mohan Chandra Gunwant. 


(2) Roll No. 870, Enrolment No. C.g. 302—Syed Irshad Husain. 


By Order 
ds A ; K. D. TEWARI, 
10th April, 1961. Registrar. 
LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY anaa 
Notice 


é bn 

1, Shafaat Ahmad (Enrolment No. S.i. 312) of B.Sc. 1st Year class who was reported 
to have used unfairmeans at the Class Test in Physics held on December 10, 1960 is 
fined Rs. 10/- and the result of his Class Test in Physics is cancelled. 

2. The following students*who were found guilty of using unfairmeans at the 
Mid-year Law Examinations held in January 1961 are expelled from their respective 
Mid-year Law Examination of January 1961 and their result of the Mid-year Law 
Examination is cancelled. 


LL.B. (PREVIOUS) 


1. Roll No. 93, Enrolment No. C.c. 360 Hem Chandra Agarwai. 

2. Roll No. 734, Enrolment No. C.f. 21 Ayodhya Prasad Shukla. 
3. Roll No. 642, Enrolment No, A.f. 1925 Kripa Shanker Chaturvedi 
4. Roll No. 410, Enrolment No. A.f, 1846 Brij Narain Dubey. © -- 


=” 
4 
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> LL.B. (FINAL) _ _. 
b. Roll No. 544, Enrolment No. A.e. 769 Sayed Mohd. Askari. 
8 Roll No. 478, Enrolment No. A.o. 439 Mohd. Yamin Khan. 


$ 


3. Rol No. 152, Enrolment No. S.g. 855 Chandre. Kesh Rai who was reported 
to have used unfairmeans at the B.Sc. (Pass) Practical Examination in Physies of 1961 
is expelled from the B.Sc. (Pass) Examination of 1961 (both Papers and Practicals). 


By Order, | 
K.D. TEWARI, 


20th March, 1961. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 


No. Ex/BAR/2/60 of 1960-61 


Registrar. 


It is hereby notified under the directions of the Executive Council that the results 

e af the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty of having practised 
unfairmeans at the University Examinations Sf March-April, 1960, have been cen- 
celled and that they have been further debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination, and from. joining any college or pursuing any Course in any University 
before the expiry of the date mentioned against them :-— 


æ Exam. Name College 
Soat `` 
No. 

ä PRE-DEGREE 
1001 Mokashi, Chandrakant Krishnaji $S. P. College, Poona 
2554 Nandani, Siddapa Savanta Willingdon ` College, 
i l ; Sangli. 
316 Deshmukh, Ravindra Keshavrao H. P. T. College, 
: Nasik. 

4468 Godse, Vidyadhar Shankar Chhatrapati Shivaji 
: | ; College, Satara. 
4881 - Métkari, Dastagir Kadar Mudhoji College, 

: Phaltan. _ 
INTER ARTS 
"5 - Joshi, Indu Sitaram Willingdon College, 
< Sangli. 
2 : FIRST YEAR B.A. 
1348 Lad, Ramchandra Vishnu S. P. College, Poona 
ar B.A. | 
2115  Gujadhar, Surendranath Amurdeeal N. Wadia College, 
. Poona. 
INTER SCIENCE 
2141 Bumb, Kantilal Panalal Fergusson College, 
i l ePoona. 
2718 Sharma, ‘Surmder Mohan Tirath H. P. T. College, 
Ram. Nasik, 
2805 Talathi, Gulabchand Ranachhod R. P. Gogate College, 
' Ratnagiri. 
B.Sc. (GENERAL) 
953 Kulkarni, Nagorao Ganpatrao Dayanand College, 
l i Sholapur. 
1179 Toradmal, Pandurang Abasaheb Ahmednagar College, 
“i i l Ahmednagar. 


GANESHKEIND, Poona—7 


Date upto which 
debarred, `` 


Ist 
lst 


ist 
Ist 
Ast 


Ist 


Ist 


lst ` 


Ist 
Ist 
lst 


lst 
Ist 


January, 
January, 


January, 
January, 


January, 


January, 


w 


January, 


January, 


January, 
January, 
January, 


January, 
January, 


1962 
1962 


1963 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 
1963 
1962 


1962 
1963 


September 15, 1966. 


W. H. GOLAY, 
R egisirar, 


t 
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i NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
“No. Ex/BAR/1/44 of 1960-61 ` 


2 

Tt is hereby notified under the directions of the Executive Council that the resflts 

of the undermentioned. candidates who have been found guilty of having practised 
unfairmeans at the University Examinations of. March-April, 1960, have been cancelled 
and that they have been further debarred from appearing at any University Examina- 


tion, and from joining any 


the expiry of the date mentioned against them :— 


Exam. Name College 
Seat 
No. : 
S.E. (CIVIL) 
45 Gujarathi, Narayan Babulal College of Engineer- 
. ing, Poona. | 
B.Sc. (GENERAL) 
273 Shah, Vinodchandra Popatlal Fergusson College, 
o, Poona. 
i B.Ed. 
196 Deshmukh, Sulochana Kashinathrao S. M. T. T. College, 
Kohlapur. 
PRE-DEGREE 
1240 Saudi, Suresh Krishna S. P. College, Poona 
1356 Soni, Krishnakumar Jamnadas M. E.. S. College, 
: Poona. 
4938 Mehta, Suresh Ranchhod S. P. College, Poona 
5933 Ghogare, Shabaji Dattatraya M. E. 5. College, 
j m Poona. 


9075 Kankaris, Kantilal Shashemal 


. ¥. K. College, 
Nasik. 


, INTER-SCIENCE 


Willingdon College, 


2584 Kumbhar, Maruti Bapusaheb 
; Sangli. 
3 PRE-PROFESSIONAL ° 
233 Saleem, Abdul Azeez Fergusson College, 
Poona. 
562 Nitwe, Tatyasaheb Bharmappa M. E. 5, College, 
Poona. 


GANESHKEHIND, Poona—7 
August 25, 1960. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of 
using unfair means at the M.Sc. Examjnation of 1960 :— 


college or pursuing any Course in any University before 


Date upto which 
debarred. 


lst January, 1962 


lst January, 1962, 


5 
4 


ist January, 1962 


Ist 
lst 


January, 1962 
January, 1962 


Ist 
Ist 


Ist 


January, 1969 
January, 1969 


January, 1969 


ist Ji anuaty, 1969 


a 


1962 
1962 


Ist January, 
Ist January, 


W. H. GOLAY, | 


Registrar, 


Sl. Roll No. Registration No. and Candidate’s Period of 
No. and Department. ` Name punishment. 
Exami- i 
nation. 
1 Science Roll Pat. 210-57 : Department Brij. Mohan Debarred from ap- 
College No. 147 _ of Mathema- Sharma. pearing at any 
M.Sc. tics, Patna University Exami- 
University. nation rior to 


the Examination of 


6 


& 


š o” 
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2 Science Roll Pat. 11929-51 ; Department Subhra Das Her examination of 
: College No. 110 of Zoology, 1960 is cancelled | 
M.Se. Paina and debarred from ¢ 
University. appearing at any 
m ae University Exami- 
è . nation prior to 
the examination of 
1962. . 
PATNA UNIVERSITY, - “5. Y. HUSSAIN, 
Patna, the 14th September, 1960. . Deputy Registrar. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of 
using unfairmeans at the Supplementary Intermediate in Arts Examination of 1960 :—~ 


Sl. Centre Roll No. . Registration Name of candidate Period of punishment 
© ND. and No. and a 
Exami- College 
nation. 


„æ ka m 


l Patna Pat. 158, 2970-58 Patna Jitendra Narayan Debarred from ap- 
Colleges LA, College. Sharma. pearing at any 
University Exami- 


e nation prior to 
Te ee of 
e 2 Patna Pat. 159, 2994-58 Patna Kaushlesh Kishore Debarred from ap- 
College LA. College. Sinha. pearing at any 
. University Egami- 
., nation prior to 
° ` the exemination of 
1962. 

Patna UNIversity, S. Y. HUSSAIN, 

Patna, the 14th December, 1960. Deputy Registrar. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


: © 
The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 
Examinatiqn for the period noted against their names as they were found: guilty of 
using unfairmeans at the Supplementary Intermediate and Bachelor in Science and 
Law, Part I Examinations of 1960 :« 


81. Centre Roll No. Registration Candidate’s name Period of punishment 
No. and. No. and 

Exami- College. 

“nation. i 


1 Patna Roll Pat. 397-55, Patna Mritunjoy Prasad Debarred from ap- 


Law “No. 99, Law College. Sinha. pearing at any 
Collega Law ; University Exami- 
Part I. nation prior to the 


August Law, Part 
1 Examination of 
y 4 1962. 


2 Do. Roll Pat. 2808-59, Patna Shashi e Bhushan Debarred from ap- 


No. 191, Law College. Sinha. pearing at any 
Law University Exami- 
Part I. | nation prior to the 


Law Part I Exami- 
i nation of 1962. 

3 B.N. Roll Pat. 2702-58, B. N. Ramanujam Singh Debarred from ap- 
College, No. 67, College, - ‘Dikshit. pearing at any 
Patna, I.Se. Patna. University Exami- 

< nation prior to the 
Annual Examina- 
tion. of 1962, 


ù | i 


+ 
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4 Scienco Roll Pat. 3219-58, Science Sanant Prasad Debarred from ap- . 
5 College, No. 143, College, Patna pearing at any 
Patna. I.Se. - University Exami- 


nation prior to the 
Annual Examinae 
nation of 1962. 9 


5 Science Roll Pat. 2732-55, Science Sharda Nandan Debarred from ap- 
College, No. 145, College, Patna Singh. pearing at any 
Patna. I.Se. % University Exami- 

nation prior to the 
Annual Examina- 
tion of 1962. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY, 4 S. Y. HUSSAIN, 
Patna, the 8th December, 1960. Deputy Registrar, 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


ORDER 
e . o 
The undermentioned examinees having been found guilty .of attempting to use 
unfair means at the (7) B.A. (Pass) Examination held in March-April, 1960, and (¢#) 
Supplementary Pre-University Examination of October, 1960, are disqualified for 
admission to any University Examination for the period noted against their respective 


names, wz. — ; > 
Sl. Roll Name in full Examination College Period of = 
No. No. disqualification. 
. 1 400 Narendra Kumar B.A. (Pass) S. B. City Debarred from taking e 
Ramchandra of March- College, Nagpur, any University 
Mishra. April, 1960. Examinations up 


. to the March-April, 
1961, examinadions 


i inclusive. 
2 270 Vijaykumar Supplementary Ex-student e _Do. 
Mahadeorao Pre-Univer- 
Mothghare. sity in Science 
of 1960. 
NAGPUR, M. 8. MODAK, ° 
The 18th October, 1960. r l Registrar, 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY, 
9 
6 Nn 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
s 
ORDER 


o 

The under-mentioned examinees having been found guilty of attempting to use 
unfairmeans at the examinations held in September-November, 1960 are disqualified 
for admission to any University Examination for the period noted against their res« 
pective names, viz. m 


Sl. Roll Name in full Examination College Period of 
No. No. disqualification, ` 
1 .576 Manohar Sadashio Pre-University Ex-student Debarred from taking 
' Sakhare. Examination any University 
in Arts. Examination up 
to the March-. 
7 April, 1961, Exami- 
nations inclusive. 
2 697 Rambhau Haribhau Do. Do. Do. 
Wath. l ; 
3 841 Vasant Yeshwantrao Do. Do. Do. = 
Doye. | _ 
p4 54 Govindlal Mohanlal B.Sc. (Pass) Ex-student Do. i 
f Kothari. 
5 16 Sundersing Madhao- Second Year Hislop Col- Do. 
rao Kurude. B.A. (Three lege, Nag- 


Year Degree pur, 
Course). 
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6 8 AndrSas Charles B.Sc. (Pass) Ex-student “Do. 
Š Manuel. .- : 
7 3l Dattatraya Shankar First M.B.B.S. Medical, Do. 
Athawle. College, . 
Nagpur. ; z 
8% 32 Deokisan Rambilasji Do. Do. Do. 
n 9 Sarda. - i 
NAGPUR, M. S. MODAK, 
The 12ih December, 1960. Registrar, 


NAGFrFOR UNIVERSITY. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 
No. §8/9847/60 


Encl. : 1 statement. | Waltair, the 12th February, 1961. 
t Sub. : Misconduct at University Examinations—September, 1961 
: Read: Syndicate Resolution, dated 30th January, 1961 
: ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting 

to unfair means at University Examinations held in September, 1960 are cancelled 

end they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the 
period noted against each :— 


Si. Name of the Examination Reg. Centre in Period of 
No. candidate. ọ. which the Rustication. 
candidate , 
appeared for 
bi - the exami- 
bd nation. 


1 Mr. V. Ramakrishnan B.A, (O. R.) 2332 8S. R. R. and Debarred for two- 
C. Y. R. years and permit- 
(Govt.) Col- ted to appear for 
lege, Vijay- the University 


e awada. Examinations to 
be held in Septem- 
. ber, 1962 or there- 

after. 


2 Mr, A. Wijavamohan B.A. (N.R.) 729 © S.R. Debarred for one 
Rao. Sarma Col- year and permit- 
lege, Ongole ted to appear for 
the University 
Examinations to 
be held in Septem- 
ber, 1961 or theres 

after. 


By order, 


K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 
For Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY Of BOMBAY 
No. Exam/3390 of 1961 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are found guilty 
of having practised unfair means at the University Examinations held in October, 1961 
are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, and to have for’sited their 
claims to ‘exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examinations held this year as 
well as in any previous year or years and that they are further debarred from appearing 
at any University or College Examination before the dates mentioned against their 
respective names :— 


1Z—2106 P—IX 
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Seat i Name College Dat8 up to which 
No. | debarr.d. : 


B.A. EXAMINATION 


Patel, Kusum Chaturbhai Bhavan’s College Ist Juy, 1961 æ 
7 @ 
FINAL LL.B. EXAMINATION , 
147 De Souza, Martha N. Law College - Ist July, 1961 
697 Utarkar, Suleman Dawood = Siddharth College of Ist July, 1961 
Law. 
“ B.COM. EXAMINATION 
177 Shah, Menharlel Danmal l Siddharth College of Ist July, 1961 
: Commerce. 
510 Shah, Naginchand.Vahalchand B.A. Podar College of lst Ja 1961 
Commerce. 
Ra : e ¢ 
BOMBAY, : NGA CHIDAMBARAN, 
The Srd February, 1961. ae University Registrar. 


LAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY _ | 
No. Exami/1642 of 1960 | | e 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are found guilty 
of having practised unfair: means at the University Examinations held in March ande 
April, 1960 and October, 1959 are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, ae 
and to have forfeited their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them at the exami- 
nations held this year as well as in any previous year or years and that they areefurther 


debarred from appearing at any University or College Examination before the, dates 
mentioned against their respective names :— l 


Soat l “Name College Date up to- which 
No. _- : debarred. 


| INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE 
2146 Gupta, Chamanlal Deyidas D. & H, National Ist’ J anuary, 1961 


; College 
3607 Leuva, Sureshkumar Shankarlal. . Siddharth College . 1st January, 1961 
3800. Thakkar, Chhotalal Pragjee Khalsa College Ist January, 1961 
5024 Kasture, Vilas Shripad Pate College * lst January, 1961 
: INTERMEDIATE ARTS | = 
852 Sahani, Vasant Balaram ` Ramnarain Ruia lst January, 1961 
. e College. f i 
3528 Gomes, Joseph Anthony St. Xavier’s College ist January, 1961 
8197 Chandriani, Navinchandra Kaku- Bhavanès College ist January, 1961 
bhai. | 
. . INTERMEDIATE COMMERCE ` 
111 Vania, Lavji Jamasp s Sydenham College ist January, 1961 
374 Hirani, Mansukhlal Vishrang Siddharth College of lst January, 1961 
Commerce. . 
1510 Shah, Dhanesh Rasiklal - R. A. Podar College of lst January, 1961- 
Commerce. 


FIRST LL.B. 


669 Kunnure, Anna Ramchandra Siddharth College of. Ist 


January, 1961 
La WwW : f ? g A 
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. B.E. (CIVIL) EXAMINATION 
R 67 Wadia, Phiroze Khushroo V. J. T. Institute Ist July, 1961 


SECOND LL.B. EXAMINATION, OCTOBER, 1959 


«49 Nimla, Khetmal Harishchandrajee Law College Ist July, 1961 
3 ; 
BOMBAY Sc T. V. CHIDAMBARAN, 
The 17th January, 1961. University Registrar. 
= NG UTKAL UNIVERSITY | 


, . - Notification No. EC/8704 
z Í Outtack, the [4th February, 1961. 


In accordance with-Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the -following candi- 
date who took recourse to unfair means at the LL.B. Part I Examination of December, 
1960 is penalised as stated against him :— 


Roll Name Institution Penalties imposed 
è 58 Sri Radhagovinda Pathi, M.S. Law College, Result of the December Exami- 
s/o. Sri Gorachand Padhi, Cuttack. nation of 1960 is cancelled 
Mohanty Street, P.O. and he is debarred from 
Jeypore, Dist. Koraput. appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
° N LL.B. Part I Examination 
2 of December, 1961: 
UNIVERSITY OFFIOE, CUTTACK, l Tilegible, 
a The 14th February, 1961. i r Assistant Registrar. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY, ee 
THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
6 
6  Ex/BAR/3/110/60 of 1960-61 


It is hereby motified under the directions of the Executive Council that the result 
of Candidate No. 2125 (Shri Shah, Premchand Gulabchand, S. G. M. College, Karad), 
who has been found guilty of having practised unfair means at the Pre-Professional 
Examination of March/April, 1960, has been cancelled and that he has been further 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination, and from joining any College 
or pursuing any course in any University before lst J anuary, 1962, . 


GANESHKHIND, Poona—7, a W. H. GOLAY, 
December 26, 1960. ; Registrar. 


e MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 
Circular No. Ex./12 of 60-61. 


In pursuance.of the resolution of the Executive Council passed at its mesting held 

On 17-19-1960, the following candidates who had appeared at the University examina- 

tion, October, 1960, and who were found guilty of malpractices have been penalised as 
detailed against their names :— 


Examina- Seat Name and Address . Penalty imposed 
tion No. 
B.A. II 90 - Sri Sanap Srihari, - He is debarred from appearing at any# 
Vr. * S/O Gangaram of the University examinations up 
b: Wagdari, e to 31-12-61 and that the exemption 
Post : Supa, : if any earned by him at this exami- 
Dist : Parbhani. enation is cancelled. 
_ B.Sc. TT 261 “hri Sortee Digamber He is debarred from appearing at any 
© Yr. Machavrao, C/o P.M. of the University examinations 
Sortee, Ganpati up to 31-12-61 and that the 
Road, Old Jalna. exemption if any earned by him 


at this examination is cancelled. 


Aurangpura, l l = M.B. CHITNIS 
AURANGABAD: l Registrar. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, 


SRINAGAR. 3 


Notification No. F. 7/61/EG: 


Ín continuation of the notification of even number, dated 10th November, 19604, 
it is hereby notified that the following candidates who resorted to use of unfair mef&ns 


at the various examinations of this University held at the Annual and Supplementary 


Session, 1960, have been disqualified from passing any examination of the _ University 
for the peried shown against each : 


Sl.No. Regd. No. Roll Name and paren- Residence or ins- Period for 
No. tage of the candi- titution from which which disqua-- 
date. appeared. lified. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1960 
3 293 Ghulam Nabi — Village Muniwar, Two years 
Bhat, S/o M: Anaentnag. ° (1960 & 
: - Saban Bhat. . 1961) ° 
2. 1744 Mohd. Akbar, Anderkot, P.O. ‘Two years 
- S/o Mulla Bagir Sumbal, (1960 &. 
Teh : Sonawari. 1961) 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 1960 : 
3. 3400-Gj-58 1114 J atindar Kumar, C/o M/s. Trikuta Two years 
l ae L. Amrit Rubber Mills, (1960 & 
Jammu. 1961) 
0.C. and M. TL. EXAMINATION, 1960. 
* 
4. 1645-PR-59 879 Khem Raj Gupta, Purani Wazir Two years 
; S/o L. Devi Wazarat Gali, (1960 & - 
7 - Chand. Udhampur, , 1961) 
es Jammu. . . l 
INTERMEDIATE (SUPPLEMENTARY) EXAMINATION, 1960. 
5 o 
5. 570-Ang-58 283. Ghulam Qadir , Ashmuji, Kulgam Three Years 
i * Bhat, S/o (1960, 1961 
I: Ghulam Mohmad and 1962) - 
l Bhat. 
' ik. | GHBLAM MOHAMMAD, 
The University Registry, Registrar. 
Srinagar. 
17th January, 1961. 


‘ TT PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The undermentioned candidate is debarred from appearing at any University 


examination for the period noted“against his name as he was found guilty of wsing un- 


\fairmeans at the Supplementary B.Sc.(Eng.) Part I Examination of 1960. 


sl. Centre Roll No. & Registration Name of the 
No. examination No.&College candidate. 
1. Bihar Pat No. 5 1690-56 Ghulam 
College B.Sc. Bihar Mohamad 
of Engi- (Eng.) College of Bhat. 
neering, Part I. Engineer- 
Patna. ing Patna, 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 
Patna, the 6th January, 1961. 


Period of punishment 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University 
examination prior to 
the Annual examina. 
tien of 1962. 


Tilegible, 
Deputy Registrar. 


9 


